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— ESTABLISHED 1830. —— 


ea CONTRACTORS. ORMSIDE STREET, LONDON, S.E. 
PaTeNT ANTIMONY PAINT & PARKER'S IMPERIAL BLACK VARNISH. 





OXIDE PAINTS, OILS, AND GENERAL STORES, FOR GAS AND WATER WORKS. 


SAFETY GAS-MAIN 
STOPPER, 


FOR SHUTTING OFF ae IN MAINS 
TEMPORARILY DURING ALTE- 
RATIONS AND REPAIRS. 





SHORT’S PATENT 


GAS-LEAK INDICATORS. 


FOR FOR 
GROUND USE. PURIFIER 
FLUSH BOXES BLOW-OFF 

ETC. VALVES. 












HIGHLY 
SENSITIVE. 
LONG-RANGE. 


FOR 
HARD 
USAGE. 





WITH ALL 
LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. 


PARKER & LESTER, 








GAS AND WATER PIPES 


1} to 12 in. BORE. 





THOMAS ALLAN & SONS, 


LIMITED, 


Bonlea Foundry, 


THORNABY-on-TEES. 
Formerly Springbank Iron- Works, Glasgow 


ESTABLISHED 1848, 





Also Manufacturers of 
SANITARY AND RAIN-WATER PIPES, HOT 
WATER PIPES, STABLE FITTINGS, RANGES, 
STOVES, AND GENERAL CASTINGS. 





Telegrams: ‘‘ BoNLEA, THORNABY-ON-TEES.”’ 








9 ae 
-“ABYSSINIAN” & ARTESIAN 


NORTON’S PATENT 


TUBE WELLS, 


FOR TOWN WATER-WORKS AND OTHER SUPPLIES. 


The following Town Water-Works Supplies have been obtained by this System, viz. :—Abbott’s Langley, Aldershot, Alnwick, Cirencester, Hertford, 
Lechlade, St. Albans, Shrewsbury, Skegness, Southampton, Stony Stratford, Swansea, Wallingford, Watford, West Worthing, Wimborne, &e. 


LE GRAND & SUTCLIFFE", 


HYDRAULIC ENGINEERS, 100, BUNHILL 


ROW, LONDON, E.C. 





a ae 








ADVANTAGES: 


I—No Moving Parts. 

2—Small Space Occupied. 

3—Very Easy to Work. 

4—Costs Practically Nothing for Up-Keep. 


5—Gives Maximum Efficiency with Minimum Cost. 





t INSTALLED AT MANY GAS AND CHEMICAL WORKS. 





WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS— 


CONTINUOUS LIMING APPARATUS. 
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HONE’S PATENT GRABS 


Automatic, Efficient, & Economical. 
APPLICABLE TO ANY ORDINARY SINGLE CHAIN CRANE. 








These Grabs are unequalled for handling Coal, Coke, Ballast, Sand, 
Macadam, Ores, &c. effecting in all cases very substantial savings. 


Used by all the Principal Gas Companies, Colliery Owners, Coal 
Merchants, Engineers, Contractors, &c., at Home and Abroad. 





Applications for Prices and Particulars ave invited by the Sole Manufacturer— 


\ THE THAMES IRON WORKS, SHIPBUILDING, and 
ENGINEERING GOMPANY, LID., 


CANNING TOWN, LONDON, E. 


W.C.HOLMES & CO. 


MAKERS OF 


CARBURETTED 


WATER-GAS PLANTS. 


“Holmes” Rotary Scrubber-Washer. 




















PELOUZE & AUDOUIN TAR-EXTRAGTORS. 





| DOUBLE - FACED "VALVES. 


HORIZONTAL OR VERTICAL FORM. 





COMPLETE COAL-GAS INSTALLATIONS. 








sa sions Works: HUDDERSFIELD. 
GENERATING ROOM. Carburetted Water-Gas Plant. 


Capacity 200,000 Cubic Feet per Day. London Office: Il, VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 





HIGHEST AWARDS—LONDON, PARIS, COLOGNE, VIENNA, MELBOURNE, AND OTHERS. 


MEDALS. — 








___INBE WORKS _ 


MANUFACTURERS OF TUBES AND FITTINGS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


WROUGHT-IRON OR STEEL MAINS UP TO 6 FEET DIAMETER FOR 
GAS, WATER, OIL, OR OTHER PURPOSES. 


SCREWING TACKLE, BOILER MOUNTINGS, VALVES. COCKS, ETC. 


LONDON: MANCHESTER: BIRMINGHAM : LEEDS: 
108, Southwark Street. 33, King Street West. 114, Colmore Row. 6, Mark Lane, New Briggate. 
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GASHOLDER PAINT SPECIALISTS. 


qhhOk wa Re 


TO BUY THE 
OUR AIM vines 
IS PS orano 1S THE BEST 
cuisine AND MOST 
SATISFACTORY. 








REGISTERED. 


ALL PAINTS GUARANTEED TO BE GROUND IN PURE LINSEED OIL. 


ARGHD. H. HAMILTON & GO., 


Possilpark Paint Works, GLASGOW. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ SATISFY.”’’ 


Agents : London District and West to Dorchester and North to Boston (Lincs.), 
THE HOSPITALS AND GENERAL ConTRACTs Co., LTp., 33, MortTIMER St., Lonpon, W.C. 








GREAT NOVELTY 





THE 


‘ROYAL’ INCANDESCENT 
GAS-LIGHT CANDLE. 


The most decorative Gas- 
Light ever offered. 








A perfect combustion 
Burner, 


Cannot get out of order. 


60-Candle Power with 
24 cubic feet of Gas. 


Can be used anywhere in- 
stead ofa tt. Burner. 


Address of your ur nearest Whole 
sale Factor will be sent on 
application to No, 4374, care of 
Mr, King, 11, Bolt Court, FLEET 
STREET, E.C, 











GREAT REDUCTION 


IN THE PRICE OF 


Ss TAF 





BURNERS & MANTLES 


From March 5. 


All Mantles stamped 
“STAR.” 


Reg. No, 427,544. 






TENT. T5977. (7 


am = 


Otherwise 
none genuine. 


— 

= BEWARE 
OF 

IMITATIONS. 


Write for LISTS and 
REDUCED PRICES. 





THE “STAR” INVERTED 
INCANDESCENT BURNER 6O., LTD., 


104-105, GREAT SAFFRON HILL, 
FARRINGDON ROAD, E.C. 























LARGE CAST IRON ©: B¥tiRe NE icepe 
OR STEEL OIL,LIQUOR ie  ~ WATE (G16) ai nic, 
OR WATER TANK. 


» HANNA, DONALD & WILSON, 
"in " ENGINEERS & CONTRACTORS. 





STRUCTURAL WK GAS EXHAUSTER ~ N 
M.S.&C.1. PURIFIERS. sAS ENGIN TAR 


PAISLEY, 


ight: ht LISS 
APR OFFICE LIST. 

be LON/IAL AGEN 7S 

‘ahs 
%s 

: | ( mS Ve 
wt iti 

eS iuAR STEEL TAR 








W. G. BEAUMONT & SONS, 





Painters to H.M. Government, 


PRIORY ST., BROMLEY-BY-BOW, LONDON, E. 


Contractors for PAINTING Gasholders, Bridges, Markets, Public Buildings, &c. 





THE SILICA FIRE- 


BRICK COMPANY, 


OUGHTIBRIDGE. 


RADIATE MORE HE 





BY USING 


SILGO BRICK 


RETORTS. 


SILCO BRICKS prevent all settling of setting. 


SILICA BRICKS for Combustion Chambers, any shape; 
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CROSSLEY § GAS-ENGINES 


SUITABLE FOR DRIVING EXHAUSTERS, PUMPS, &c. 




















Represents XAE Type High-Speed Electric Light Engine giving 75 Effective Horse Power. 
Up to the end of 1904, over 51,000 Gas and Oil Engines have been delivered, representing about three-quarters of a million actual horse power. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY FOR STOCK SIZES OF ENGINES. 


Large Number et Second-Hand Engines always in Steck. 


CROSSLEY BROS., LTD., OPENSHAW, MANCHESTER. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


LOCOMOTIVES of all Sizes and Gauges specially constructed for Main and 
Branch Lines, Contractors, Docks, Gas-Works, Collieries, Iron-Works, Brick and 
Cement Works, &c. Locomotives of various Sizes always in Stock, ready for 
immediate delivery, 

Photographs, Specifications, and Prices on Application. 


PECKETT & SONS, sxrsror. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘PECKETT, BRISTOL.’’ 


NEWTON, CHAMBERS, & CO., 


THORNCLIFFE IRON-WORKS, near SHEFFIELD. 


——- Established 1790 
LONDON OFFICE: 19, Great George Street, WESTMINSTER. 
Telegraphic Addresses, ‘‘ NEWTON, SHEFFIELD,” ‘‘ ACCOLADE, LONDON.” 


GAS ENGINEERS, IRONFOUNDERS, and CONTRACTORS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


PLANT, APPARATUS, AND MACHINERY FOR GAS AND CHEMICAL WORKS. 
RETORTS AND FITTINGS, MOUTHPIECES wWITH SELF-SEALING LIDS. 
IMPROVED COAL AND COKE HANDLING PLANT, CONVEYORS, AND ELEVATORS. 
CONDENSERS, SCRUBBERS. AND WASHERS. 


PURIFIERS with Plilaned Joints a Speciality. 


PATENT CENTRE-VALVES, RACK AND SCREW VALVES, WOOD GRIDS AND 
SCRUBBER-BOARDS, CAST-IRON MAINS, AND SPECIALS. 
STRUCTURAL WORK, COLUMNS, GIRDERS, AND ROOFING. 
GASHOLDERS, CAST-IRON OR STEEL TANKS. 


DESIGNS, SPECIFICATIONS, and ESTIMATES FREE. 


PIG IRON (Scxcis~) for Engine Cylinders. GAS COAL famous for its Unrivalled excellence. 
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[GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES 


“NICO” 


Inverted Mantles from March Ist. 


QUALITY UNIMPAIRED. 


“NICO” 


ARE THE BEST THAT CAN BE MADE. 














Unrivalled for 


STRENGTH ano DURABILITY. 


The New Inverted 
Incandescent Gas Lamp Co., Lid., 


23, FARRINGDON AYENUE, LONDON, E.C. 
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MODERN GAS APPARATUS, 


WV aD ADV LTV tS te’ V le’ V lV he Vl/ 


C. & W. WALKER, LTD. | 


London Office: Midland Iron-Works : 
110, CANNON STREET, E.C. DONNINGTON, near NEWPORT, SALOP. 


BLUE WATER GAS APPARATUS 


(DR. KRAMERS & AARTS PATENTS). 





— 









































The Kramers and Aarts Water Gas Plant at Amsterdam. Operating Floor. 


(guaranteed Results per 1000 Cubic Feet of Gas. Plants erected since 1902, or in erection, 


at the following Gas-Works— 


Calorific Power, 315 B.T.U. per | Percentage Composition | Cubic Feet Daily. 
patie Gust. | CO, 3°5 “Amsterdam - - - - - 3,118,000 
Use of Carbon in the Gene- | O, o°2 es 4 oe) + 126,000 
rators, 22 lbs. | CO 45°0 Breda (Test Station) - - 425,000 
Use of Steam in the Generators, | H 48°0 eo + + + £ + 125,000 
3°3 Gallons. | Difference 3°3 Yonlo. -. - -.- - - ~ 178,000 








Offices: P.C. HOOFTSTRAAT 62, AMSTERDAM. 
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Test your 


MAINS «wu. 
MILNE’S 


Leak-Testing 
— 























MADE TO THROW 


Ib. or 15 Ibs. per square inch. 





MADE BY 


James MILNE & SON 


LIMITED, 
Milton House Works, EDINBURGH ... 


Also at LONDON, GLASGOW, and LEEDS. 
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~Aswore BOSON Instat 


TELEGRAMS - “Gash old 

















TILLEY BROTHERS’ 
PATENT - " SEAL” MAIN COCK. 


NO NEED 
ote mC iL 
SERVICES. & ENG 






















2255 sS}| 
<= 


ZY” KEYS DO 
NOT FALL OFF 

— iL & GET MISLAID. 

PARTICULARS— 

53, KINGSLAND ROAD, LONDON, E. 







































EVERITT’S 


PATENT TAR-EXTRACTOR 


As a Naphthalene Remover. 


The Exhaust Steam heats up the Tar and the Gas, and enables 
it to remove the maximum amountof Naphthalene. By removing 
the Tar, no Naphthalene is carried forward to the Scrubbers, 
except in strong and thorough combination with an EXCESS of 
light hydrocarbons, so evenly distributed and always sufficient 
in quantity to prevent the action of ammonia on the [phenols 
liberating the Naphthalene dissolved by them. 














SOLE MAKERS: 


ROBERT DEMPSTER & SONS, 


ROSE MOUNT IRON-WORKS, LTD., 


ELLAND, Yorks. 


























“STANDARD” PURIFYING GRIDS, 


(F. D. MARSHALL’S PATENT.) 


THE ONLY GRID WHICH ENSURES THE FORMATION OF SUPPORTING ARCHES. 


Orders from— 
ABERCARN, 
ABERYSTWYTH, 
ARMAGH, BARNET, 
BECKTON, BIRMINGHAM, 
CHICHESTER, 
HAMPTON COURT, 
HOLMFIRTH, ILFORD, 
KINGSTON-ON-THAMES, 
LEA BRIDGE, 
LEYLAND, LIVERPOOL, 
LONDONDERRY, 
NORTHFELEET, 
PORT ELIZABETH, 
POYNTON COLLIERIES, 
REDHILL, 
RICHMOND, ST. IVES, 
TICEHURST, 
UXBRIDGE, WORTHING. 


KIRKHAM, HULETT & CHANDLER, LIMITED, 


Palace Chambers, 


BRIDGE STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Sole Agents for the Berlin-Anhaltische-Maschinenbau Act. Ges. Specialities. 


DRAKES 
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= HALIFAX. 


LONDON OFFICE: 
181, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C. 








MELBOURNE: 
31, QUEEN STREET. 


Inclined Retort 
Installation, 


WITH 


Gravity Bucket 











Conveying Plant. 
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HAVE YOU SEEN A COPY 


ot or NEW SUMMER BOOKLET ? 











A QUANTITY FOR DISTRIBUTION, 


with your Name and Address, and Hire Rates (if any) printed on, 


SUPPLIED ON APPLICATION. 
JOHN WRIGHT & CO., 
Essex Works, Birmingham, 


STrEePoeENS & Co., KIDWELLY. 


Diy Centractors to a large number of the Principal Gas-Works. 
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N SPECIAL IMPROVED ——bs 


 SILIGA BRICKS, BLOCKS, 
26 SHIELDS, TILES. 


* SPECIAL PLASTIC SILICA 
CEMENT. 


Without doubt the finest Materials in the 
Market for Gas-Works Furnaces. 


BRICKS, BLOCKS, TILES, & SHIELDS 9" 
of any shape made to order. 93’ 


Ee. ©. SuGDEN «x Co. 
CARBONIZING SPECIALISTS. 


REGENERATOR & GENERATOR SETTINGS 
a ———————————— 


DEEP, SEMI-DEEP, AND SHALLOW. 
Maximum Make per Ton and Mouthpiece. 
Minimum Fuel Consumption. 

NUMEROUS REPEAT ORDERS 
Have been received for each of the above types of Settings. 



































® 
16" 









































RESULTS GUARANTEED. RETORTS RESET. 
Sotze Makers of CRIPPS’ PATENT CHIMNEY. 
‘ Designs and 28 
PHoTo, oF REGENERATOR SETTINGS DURING CONSTRUCTION. Estimates een EAST PARADE, Ls Ee: Ee ID ie) . 
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EXHAUSTING MACHINERY. 


Oldest Makers of High-Class Exhausting Machinery of all Capacities 
and for all Purposes, 


WALLER’S PATENT 3 AND 4 BLADE EXHAUSTERS 


Require less Steam and maintain a steadier Gauge than any other type 


OVER 1000 SUPPLIED. 


WALLER’S PATENT “COMBINED” EXHAUSTING SETS FOR 
SMALL WORKS. 


With Steam or Gas Engine, and all Accessories self-contained on one base plate. From 500 cubic 
feet to 10,000 cubic feet per hour. 


SPEGIALLY DESIGNED EXHAUSTER SETS FOR WATER-GAS PLANTS. 
EXHAUSTING MACHINERY FOR BYE-PRODUCGT PLANTS. 
COKE-BREAKING MACHINERY. 


TAR, LIQUOR, AND WATER PUMPS. 
GEORGE WALLER & SON 


a 
Phoenix Iron Works, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE 




















F ) 
London Office: 165, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
Telegraphic Addresses {Tendon ; «« Weighbeam, London.” Telephone Numbers {Tendon ; 2420 (P.0.) Central 


Agents for Scotland: D. M. Nexson & Co., 53, Waterloo Street, Glasgow. 





THE CHEMICAL ENGINEERING CO. 


No. 2669 9 AVENUE. “sun DD BEB onc GOODS 
Telegrams : 
savaronisoeioxoon WILTON'S PATENT FURNACE 60,00 °°" Sexson 
79, 


MARE LANE, E.C. 





WILTON’S SULPHATE OF AMMONIA PLANT. 
SIMPLE CONSTRUCTION. 


EASY MANAGEMENT. HIGHEST EFFICIENCY 


Contractors tor the Erection of— ; 
NITRATE OF AMMONIA PLANT. SS 
MURIATE OF 6, ~—s, 
LIQUID ‘880 
ANHYDROUS 
TAR 


DISTILLATION 3 £3 F 
PLANT AND iT 


SULPHURIC ACID AY be | 























PLANT. 





























- CYANIDE ee 

% Pi Lint poppe <j ’ Bat 

PRUSSIATES. ii eS. ; a, 

7 BLUES. @-----------. f aN he eaen WGasilea sted oe une orks. 

‘j=—— FRONT ELEVATION * —— SIDE ELEVATION —— 
REFERENCES. 

; a a a). G. Saturator. 

. Small Still (L H 


M. Sulphate Store. R. Settli ing ae 
. Draining Table. N. Acid Store Tank, S. Neu 
. Spent Liquor ‘Vale ve. K. Lead Catch Box. T. A 
. Limeing Arrangement, 


O. Condenser. 
L. Mother Liquor Well. P. Scrubber, 
Heater. 











Pej by Co by be 


er rTr 
v. Mother Liquor Receiver. 


CONVEYORS and ELEVATORS SPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR THE ABOVE PRODUCTS 
Wilton’s Patent Neutralizing Apparatus for the Waste Gases from Sulphate of Ammonia Plant 
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ONE-THIRD OF THE TOWN GAS 
CONSUMED BY ALL ENGLISH SPEAKING PEOPLES IS NOW 


CARBURETTED-WATER-GAS. 


Messrs. Humphreys & Glasgow and 
their American Colleagues, The United 
Gas Improvement Company, have 
jointly constructed 841 Sets of Double- 
Superheater Plant, aggregating a capacity 
of 637,800,000 cubic feet per day. 
This represents over 80 per cent. of all 
Carburetted-Water-Gas Construction 
throughout the World. 


HUMPHREYS & GLASGOW. 


36 & 38, VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W. UNITED STATES OFFICE 








Telegrams: “EPISTOLARY LONDON.” 31, NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
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THOMAS GLOVER & CO.’S 


PATENT NEW IMPROVED 
PREPAYMENT METER 


For Pennies, Shillings, or any Coin. 














Simple in Mechanism. 
Positive in Results. 
Price Changer in Situ. 


GUARANTEED FOR FIVE YEARS. 


Telegraphic pitneess “GOTHIC, LONDON.” Telephone No. 6159 Bank. 


THOMAS GLOVER & GCO., LTD. 


GAS-METER MANUFACTURERS, 


LATE oF CLERKENWELL, now 49, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 

















Telegraphic eteuss “GOTHIC, LONDON. * Telephone No. 6159 Bank. 
BRISTOL: BIRMINGHAM: MANCHESTER: GLASGOW: ' BELFAST: MELBOURNE: 
57 & 58, BROAD 132 & 134, CORN 26, WEST NILE 8, EXCHANGE PLACE, 
ndsnnaea anise STREET. EXCHANGE BUILDINGS. STREET. ee © SA 


Telegraphic Address: 




















. DONEGALL STREET, 
if Telegraphic Address: Telegraphic Address: Telegraphic Address: LONSDALE STREET, 
“ GOTHIC. “ GOTHIC” | “ GOTHIC.” “ GASMAIN.” Telegraphic Address : 
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EDITORIAL NOTES—GAS, &c. 





Manchester District Institution Meeting. 


With full honours upon him, Mr. S. Meunier relinquished 
the presidential chair at the meeting of the Manchester In- 
stitution last Saturday; and was succeeded by Mr. io. 3 
Brearley, of Longwood, whose address was—naturally 
through his position, and also in virtue of its quality 
—of chief importance in an altogether interesting pro- 
gramme. It was a thoughtful address, and one which 
appeals to a much wider audience than that which was 
assembled to hear it delivered; for it deals very compre- 
hensively with subjects that are essentially of practical and 
present-day moment. There will be general agreement 
with the opinion expressed as to the great desirability of con- 
tinuity of experience in gas matters being represented in the 
constitution of Boards of Directors and Gas Committees, 














and also that the former have the advantage in this respect. | 


At the same time, the infusion of fresh blood from time to 
time cannot but be an advantage, and is, in fact, necessary, 
if stagnation is to be avoided. 


_ turbing cause altogether from the comparison ? 


usually followed ; and there is no reason why such a desir- 
able reform should not become general. 

Mr. Brearley is naturally exercised with regard to the 
competition of suction-producer gas; and he is at some pains 
to show, by an analysis of the working results of various gas 
undertakings, what is likely to be the economical effect of 
an all-day load, such as that which results from gas-engine 
consumption. Asa matter of course, an all-day and every- 
day consumption tends to reduce working expenses; and 
the only question at issue is as to how far this reduction 
warrants a lowering of the selling price of gas used for 
power purposes. It is upon this question that Mr. Brearley 
seeks to throw some light; but his figures are hardly likely 
to be accepted as conclusive. For the purpose of argu- 
ment, let us ask, for example, how is his reduction of the 
cost of maintenance from 6d. and 64d. to 3d. per 1000 cubic 
feet to be justified ? Supposing the latter figure to be suffi- 
cient for the purpose, which cannot for a moment be ad- 
mitted, and that the higher figures have resulted from the 
inclusion of charges which might properly be allocated to 
capital, would not the fairest way be to eliminate this dis- 
If this be 


| done, away goes more than 3d. of the calculated saving. 


If, therefore, on the one hand, | 


the too frequent changes which characterize many Gas Com- | 


mittees are to be deprecated, so also is the retention by 
Directors of office long after their periods of usefulness have 
passed away. As tothe number of Directors or Committee- 
men that may be said to spell efficiency, one is reminded of 
the saying of a famous administrator and organizer—that 
no committee should consist of more than one. While this 
may be regarded as an extremist’s view, it is undoubtedly 
desirable that, for executive purposes, the number should be 
small. For the determination of matters of policy, however, 
it is to be recollected that in the multitude of counsellors 
there is wisdom. 

Mr. Brearley is disposed—and perhaps rightly—to attri- 
bute the greater popularity which gas companies now enjoy, 
to a more careful regard on their part to the wants of con- 
sumers. This leads him to a consideration of the means by 
which additional consumption may be secured; the conclu- 
sion to which he has arrived being that a house-to-house 
canvass should precede advertisement. While this may not 
be found universally practicable, it is at all events worthy of 
careful consideration. No reasonable means should be left 
untried to extend the use of gas, and counteract the—too 
often invidious—rivalry of electricity. On this subject he 
is greatly to be congratulated on his practical contribution 
to the existing stock of knowledge respecting the hygiene of 
gas. This is a subject which Mr. C. Carpenter has greatly 











at heart; and the results of Mr. Brearley’s experiment, as | 


related in the address, will be perused with interest by him, 
as well as by all who are desirous of promoting the consump- 
tion of gas for domestic purposes. The advantages of gas 


as an aid to ventilation have long been apparent, although | 


for the most part ignored by architects and others until the | 
_ supplementary contribution, therefore, of Mr. H. Kendrick, 


advent of electric lighting forced it upon their attention. 
Only a very short time ago, attention was drawn by the 
“JouRNAL”’ to the consumption of gas in Caxton Hall for 
purely ventilating purposes; and instances are becoming 
common of recourse to gas for securing freedom from vitiated 


air where electric lighting has been installed. A further | 
| works, will be exceedingly useful, though not conclusive. 


step in the direction taken by Mr. Brearley is desirable for 
the purpose of determining the hygienic advantage of in- 
candescent over ordinary gas lighting, and also the extent to 
which the objection made so much of by the advocates of elec- 
tric lighting, that gas discolours decoration, is overcome by 
inverted burners, particularly of the ‘‘ Bijou’ type. In this 
connection, a point was made in the address by the sugges- 
tion that apparatus for switching on and off is scarcely 
needed, having regard to the superior economy of modern 
gas lighting. This, especially if ‘‘ Bijou” burners be used, 
is sufficient to warrant the lighting up at dusk of all the 
rooms of a house, instead of only a few, as is the practice 


And, let us also ask, is it quite reasonable to suppose that 
an output of upwards of gooo million cubic feet will cost 
no more for management, &c., charges than one of less than 
two-thirds this quantity; to say nothing of capital charges? 
We are rather afraid that the effect of the President’s figures 
is the reverse of what was intended by him—that so far from 
showing how largea saving in working costs may be realized 
by a day-load, the effect is, upon his figures, to show how 
small a difference it really makes. Incidentally, it may be 
pointed out that Mr. Brearley’s figures do not confirm the 
statement made by Mr. Fletcher Stevenson in his Presidential 
Address to the Midland Association of Gas Managers, that 
companies supply gas cheaper than corporations. There is 
nothing to show what process of selection was followed by 
Mr. Brearley; but the average receipts for gas of the twelve 
companies included in his returns amount to 2s. 5°88d. per 
1000 cubic feet sold, as compared with 2s. 2°39d. in the case 
of the twenty-four undertakings belonging to local authori- 
ties selected by him. 

There is a tendency just now to look to the Institution 
of Gas Engineers to do great things for the gas industry 
generally ; and Mr. Brearley is only in the fashion when he 
prescribes for them an amount of work which he himself 
describes as ‘‘a large order.” But in the experiment re- 
ferred to above, Mr. Brearley has set an example of what 
can be done by individual effort in the solution of the 
various problems that confront the gas engineer; and it 
need hardly be said that such individual effort possesses the 
greatest value, and should be encouraged as much as 
possible. 

Experiences are always useful, particularly those with 
new apparatus or arrangements for performing any one of 
the several operations involved in gas manufacture. The 


which introduced a long discussion on the subject of the 
economical advantages accruing from the packing of puri- 
fiers with one of the new forms of grids, in comparison with 


_ the long-standing conventional mode which the former now 


threaten to depose, and have already largely deposed in some 


There was throughout the discussion a desire to avoid every 
semblance of preference for one make of grid or system over 
another, and only to make known the actual experience that 
has accrued among the members with their change of practice 
in this regard. But, from a technical point of view, the dis- 
cussion does not, while useful, advance matters much. It 
shows that, in their working with one form of the new grids, 
certain of the members have done greater things in purifica- 
tion than with the system formerly in vogue ; but this does 
not end the matter. What gas engineers want to know is, 
as Mr. J. C. Belton, of Chester, put it at the meeting on 
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Saturday, which is the best, or most efficient, system of 
internal equipment for purifiers, no matter the name or the 
makers. Is it the Jager (which was the first to be brought 
to this country from abroad), the “ Standard,” the “ Spencer,”’ 
or other proposals? They all, no doubt, have some advan; 
tage peculiar to themselves; but their primary object is to 
obtain a greater efficiency from the purifying material. 
This, there is no doubt, they all accomplish; but which best 
accomplishes the purpose? So far, theonly published guiding 
information is from the experiences of Mr. Belton with the 
Jager system at Chester (“ JouRNAL,” Feb. 7, 1905) and Mr. 
Kendrick with the Spencer hurdle grids at Stretford. Com- 
parison of the figures advanced in these communications, 
and by various speakers in the discussion on Saturday, 
shows some notable differences in the quantity of gas passed 
per change and per ton of material used between the same 
and different systems. There appears to be here an excellent 
field for thorough research ; for there is much that it would 
be of technical value to have explained. 


Coal Prices and Illuminating Power at the 
South Suburban Company’s Meeting 


Just enough profits made for the dividend, notwithstanding 
the advance of 1d. per 1000 cubic feet last summer, is the 
result of the half-year’s trading of the South Suburban Gas 
Company, the comparative leanness of which results is 
partly to be accounted for by the smallness of the rate of 
increase of consumption—viz., 1°4 percent. This is described 
in the report as the direct result of the policy of the Company 
in recommending to the consumers economy of gas by the 
use of the incandescent mantle. This is satisfactory; nor 
is it perhaps necessary to inquire whetber any special steps 
towards the consumers are being taken by the Company in 
pursuance of that policy. Whatever may be requisite in 
this direction is sure of a ready acquiescence on the part of 
the shareholders. The gas industry possesses, in the incan- 
descent mantle, a weapon of approved quality with which to 
do battle with the electric light ; and it behoves all concerned 
to wield it to the best of their ability and opportunities. 

Sir George Livesey had the gratification, at the com- 
mencement of his speech, of directing attention to the pre- 
sence of two additional Directors, who have been elected 
by the employees in conformity with the scheme for Work- 
men Directors which has now been put into operation. 
The success of this “fundamental and radical” alteration 
in the composition of the Board entirely depends, as he 
justly observed, upon the selection by the workmen of the 
right men to represent them; and from the well-known 
character of those on whom their choice has fallen in this 
case, he has no doubt whatever that this has been done. 
It may therefore be safely predicted that the scheme will be 
as great a success with this Company as it has been with the 
South Metropolitan Company, and that this ‘top-stone”’ 
of the edifice will lend strength and support to the entire 
structure. Sir Fortescue Flannery lateron in the proceedings 
expressed his conviction that the system of co-partnership 
which the Company had adopted, would be found to provide 
the true solution for labour and capital difficulties throughout 
the whole of the country. 

Supplementing a little more in detail the remarks he made 
on the subject of coal at the meeting of the South Metropolitan 
Company the previous week, from which it transpired that 
the Durham coalowners are asking an advance on last year’s 
prices of 1s. to 1s. gd. per ton, Sir George made an announce- 
ment which will be read with sharp interest—viz., that the 
Company have secured their coal supplies for the ensuing 
year independently of the northern coalowners, and at the 
last year’s prices in the districts whence these supplies 
have been arranged for. The example thus set will not, it 
is to be hoped, be lost, either upon other coal buyers or upon 
coalowners. It will be well worth while to open up other 
sources of supply, so as to secure practical independence of 
the Durham coalfield, even though this should involve some 
temporary sacrifice. The co-operation of the Railway Com- 
panies for the purpose of rendering other districts more 
available for London buyers, is greatly to be desired. It 
will be noticed in our report of the half-yearly meeting of 
the Bromley Gas Consumers’ Company that the question 
of the price of coal was also referred to by the Chairman 
(Mr. Alexander Dickson), who appears to attribute the recent 
action of the Durham coalowners to the placing of foreign 








orders at advanced prices. However this may be, the fact 
remains that a substantial advance has been asked for. It 
is not always safe to mention rumours at meetings of share- 
holders—still less political rumcurs; and the Chairman of 
the Bromley Company would have done well to remember 
the case of the various important English gas undertakings 
owning works abroad, who suffer heavily from the imposition 
of the coal tax. Nor is it quite fair to ascribe any intention 
that may exist to abolish this tax at the first convenient 
opportunity to a desire to recognize political services. It is 
but justice to admit that this tax has never had the support 
or approval of the party now in power. 

But to return to the affairs of the South Suburban Gas 
Company. In explanation of the necessity for the present 
application to Parliament (which makes the fourth in 
succession), the Chairman pointed out what is already 
well known to readers of the “ JouRNAL,” and is set 
forth in the report of the Directors—the altogether unique 
character of the Company’s experience in Parliament 
during the last three or four years, the ultimate result 
of which has been the securing of three out of the four 
objects the Company had in view at starting, at a cost 
of over £8000. It is true that one of these is the abolition 
of sulphur restrictions, which, as suggested by Mr. Robert 
Morton, is in itself, in the eyes at any rate of the Company’s 
officials, worth all the money, owing to the freedom from 
anxiety which it secures; but this does not lessen the 
gravity of the position as regards the London County 
Council and the various Local Authorities. The strenuous 
opposition of these bodies to the proposals of the Company 
was rightly denounced by the Chairman as a sheer waste of 
public money, besides entailing direct loss upon the con- 
sumers in the shape of almost the whole of the expenditure 
incurred by the Company as mentioned above. ‘The pur- 
pose of the present Bill is to secure the remaining object— 
a reduction of illuminating power, the whole of the saving 
from which is intended to be ensured to the consumer. 
More than this. It is the fixed intention of the Board to 
concede nothing. It may therefore be inferred that, should 
Parliament lean towards the view taken by the opposition, 
the Bill will be withdrawn. It is scarcely likely that such 
a contingency will arise, since it would be at variance with 
the tendency of Parliament during recent years to grant 
reductions of illuminating power whenever asked. 

Apparently, however, opposition in the present case is 
chiefly directed to the proposed standard of 13 candles, as 
constituting a new departure. But, it may be asked, what 
special virtue is there in the number of candles—namely, 14 
—which, since the initiative set by the South Metropolitan 
Gas Act, 1900, it has been usual to prescribe as the standard 
for common gas? Moreover, since illuminating power, as 
such, has well-nigh ceased to have any practical value, why 
should not this be fixed—if it be worth while to fix it at all— 
at such a figure as may secure to the consumer an advantage 
in regard to calorific value? All information on the subject 
tends to show that calorific value does not diminish in pro- 
portion to illuminating power ; and if this be so, the differ- 
ence to the ‘consumer is not properly represented by the 
difference in illuminating power. Aboveall, what is wanted 
at the present time is greater freedom for gas suppliers, in 
order that they may do the best they can for the consumers. 
They have been too long bound down by what has recently 
been described as the “ fetish’ of high illuminating power, 
from which the consumer has derived no real benefit. The 
circumstances under which they are now placed make it 
imperative that this greater freedom for experiment should 
be granted to them; and no better wish can be uttered in 
this connection than that the Bill may be referred to a Com- 
mittee with a Sir John Brunner as Chairman. In such 
event, it is practically certain that the provisions of the Bill 
would be considered in a broad-minded spirit, and with a 
reasonable disregard for the trammels of precedent. 


Gas Topics at the Tottenham Gas 
Company’s Meeting—Contractors’ Delay. 


Every industry has, figuratively speaking, its chess-board, 
the movements of the principal men upon which are watched 
with the acutest interest. Apart from the influence of per- 
sonality, it is policy for all to keep close observation upon 
them. Their position is the reward of transcendent ability ; 
and their position, too, is a vantage-ground from which dis- 
tances are contracted and on which scattered information 
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has earliest collection. For this reason, there are com- 
panies who are fortunate in having such men taking part 
in their administration, and bringing to bear upon their work 
their exceptional knowledge of the trend of events. One 
such concern is the Tottenham and Edmonton Gas Com- 
pany, the proprietors of which are not a little gratified to 
find that their Chairman has been accounted the “ fit and 
“proper ’’ Governor of the Gaslight and Coke Company. 
Their intimate knowledge of his association with the Totten- 
ham Company, and of how largely he has assisted in mould- 
ing the political course of the concern, assures them that 
his acceptance of such distinguished office in the world’s 
largest gas undertaking, will not subdue his affection for this 
suburban Company which has in late years shown a most 
remarkable rapidity of growth—so remarkable in fact that 
the heavy replacements and reorganization of works and 
plant chargeable to revenue and the quick accession of 
capital expenditure have enforced some delay in giving the 
consumers the full measure of participation in the business 
prosperity. Their further reward, through reduced price, 
however, is a certainty. The increase again last half 
year was 8 per cent.; and how much larger it has at times 
been is illustrated by the fact that, since Mr. A. E. Broad- 
berry succeeded to the engineership, about seven years ago, 
the output has more than doubled. 

The two principal speeches which Mr. Woodall made to 
the proprietors on Saturday will be read with avidity ; for 
they are full of current topic, and pronouncement on the 
modern dogma of our industry, and over all rest the spirit 
of friendliness and respect for the Local Authorities and con- 
sideration for the best interests of the consumers. In the 
two speeches are found two outstanding subjects—the Bill 
which the Company are promoting in the present session of 
Parliament, and reproof and warnings in respect of contract 
delays. The Bill is the most agreeable topic ; and in regard 
to it, it is pleasant to learn, after the recent Police Court 
proceedings (upon which Mr. Woodall looks very philo- 
sophically), that the prospect is fair for an easy passing of 
the measure through Parliament. If, fortunately, this really 
proves true, it will be eloquent of the good sense of the 
Local Authorities, and of the fact that they—though only 
lately instrumental in trying to compel a strict observance 
of obsolete and partially annulled law—have been open to 
conviction. Conservatism on the part of constituted autho. 


rity appears to be a vastly more sacred thing when dealing . 


with other people’s affairs than when dealing with those 
which constituted authority has to directly administer. But 
such conservatism cannot be allowed to stop the distribu- 
tion of the fruits of industrial and scientific progress. This we 
hope and believe the Local Authorities in the Tottenham and 
Edmonton Gas Company’s district fully recognize ; and that 
an unobstructed passage to the Company’s Bill will show 
(as we have already said) their good sense. The Bill is one 
of broad purpose, necessitated by expansion of business. 
But matters contained in it—such as the reduction of the 
illuminating power of the gas to 14 candles, and the removal 
of penalty testing for sulphur compounds—while essen- 
tially of the ‘‘ domestic ” character ascribed to them by Mr. 
Woodall, have, under the circumstance of his Chairman- 
ship of the Company, a greater significance outside the 
boundaries of the Company’s supply area. Example is a 
great force, and words from some men have great influence. 
And when Mr. Woodall says he thinks that the illuminating 
power of gas is of secondary importance nowadays, that 
illuminating power quad illuminating power is of no con- 
sequence at all, and that it is an extravagance to keep up 
the illuminating power of the whole quantity of gas dis- 
tributed merely for the sake of a few conservative people 
who will cling to extravagant and expensive burners, the 
influence of such statements will not have the domestic limi- 
tation that the Chairman was putting upon his subject on 
Saturday. Similarly engaging will be found his remarks 
on the question of the sulphur clauses and the provision of 
renewal funds. 

It is not often that Mr. Woodall is provoked to speak 
publicly with such warmth of feeling as he did in his open- 
ing address on Saturday when on the subject of the delays 
of contractors. He has deliberately hoisted the storm-cone 
so far as future contracts for Tottenham are concerned; 
and there will now have to be very substantial and well- 
founded reason for non-fulfilment of contract within the 
time-limit, to escape the full infliction of the penalties pro- 
vided for in any bond. There were perhaps exceptional 





circumstances associated with the non-fulfilment of the 
time conditions in connection with part at any rate of 
the work which brought forth the censure and warning; 
and it may be imagined that one lapse may have led 
to others. However, it is evident from the Chairman’s 
observations, that in this case the breaches of contract 
—whether through laches, unavoidable cause, or insuffi- 
cient provision—have penalized not the contractors, but 
the Company and their consumers. A large amount of 
raised capital has remained unproductive during the winter, 
retort-settings old and uneconomical have had to be used, 
day by day every retort on the works has been in operation, 
and risk has been involved in working without margin in 
the case of a gas-works upon which such unceasing addi- 
tional demand is being made. Mr. Woodall’s monition will 
not go unheeded. It is plain that it was not an idle exer- 
cise, as will without doubt be found if unfortunately oppor- 
tunity henceforth arises for giving effect to a penalty clause. 
It is not often that we hear complaints such as this in the 
gas industry; expedition and time-saving on contract work 
being, as a rule, the pride of gas-works contractors. 

Coal being a live matter for consideration just now, it 
may be noted that, so far as the Directors of the Tottenham 
Company have purchased for next year, the rates are identi- 
cal with those of the last contracts, but the condition is 
attached that, in the event of there being an increase in 
miners’ wages, the Company will contribute their proportion 
to the augmented cost. 








Mr. William Young on Vertical Retorts. 


Forty years is a long span in a man’s life; but that is the 
period that has passed since Mr. William Young first turned 
his attention, through his innate love for research, to the subject of 
the distillation of coal in vertical retorts. We therefore consider 
ourselves fortunate in having succeeded in persuading Mr. Young 
to put upon record the history of the development of the vertical 
retort. We cannot say yet the point at which Mr. Young is going 
to finally leave the history in these contributions ; but it will be 
very close to the application of the system to the purposes and 
the requirements of the manufacture of gas for town supply. 
The articles will be an inestimable addition to the literature of 
the subject; for there is no man living who can tell the story with 
the intimate knowledge possessed by Mr. Young. All who are 
interested in the question of contemporary work in this direction 
will do well to read not lightly but deeply. Comment on the 
subject-matter of the articles must be reserved. But, concerning 
the one published this week, the vivid manner in which Mr. 
Young writes of these technical matters extending back to forty 
years ago will strike every reader, and give pleasure to his 
numerous friends of the gas industry, which can claim him 
as an honoured son, for previous to becoming engaged in the 
paraffin oil industry, he was, from early boyhood, resident in 
gas-works. Another matter of historical interest is that at the 
Musselburgh Gas-Works a bed of four vertical retorts was 
erected, evidently in the early seventies, for the production of 


illuminating gas. 





Trade Unions and the Law. 

If the large number of representatives of Labour who, in 
the wisdom of the electorate, have been returned to “the great 
Council of the Nation now assembled in Parliament,’ were im- 
pressed with the idea that one of the earliest measures to be 
introduced by the new Government would be a Bill to consider- 
ably enlarge the scope and increase the power of Trade Unions, 
we are afraid they will be somewhat disappointed. Everybody 
knows that the decision in the Taff Vale case, which rendered 
the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants liable for the 
payment of £23,000 as damages, because certain of the mem- 
bers had induced workmen to break their contracts, came upon 
Trade Unions like a thunderclap; and a general feeling pre- 
vailed among the members that the law as laid down by Mr. 
Justice Farwell, and confirmed by the House of Lords, depriving 
these organizations of the immunity which they had long en- 
joyed, would have to be altered—in other words, that Trade 
Unions were to be placed in a privileged position, inasmuch as 
they would be able to use their funds to the detriment of others, 
and not be liable themselves to bear the consequences, owing to 
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the rule of the Common Law Courts that judgment could not be 
recovered against any person or persons not named as defend- 
ants in an action. If, as we said, this was the idea, it must 
have been dispelled by the report of the Royal Commission 
on Trade Disputes and Trade Combinations issued last Tuesday, 
some of the principal features of which will be found elsewhere. 
It is a significant fact, in connection with the inquiry, that no 
evidence was given by the parties whose proceedings were under 
investigation. However, the Commissioners succeeded, without 
their assistance, in producing a most valuable report, which 
should be studied by all employers of labour. Of course, the 
supply of gas and water comes under special legislation, which, 
so far as we are aware, it is not proposed to alter. The Com- 
missioners were not unanimous in their conclusions; but on 
certain important points they were agreed. It will be seen that 
the recommendations attached to the report of the majority 
(Lord Dunedin, Mr. Arthur Cohen, K.C., and Mr. Sidney Webb) 
are far-reaching; but on one point they are all emphatic—viz., 
“that a wrongdoer should be made to redress his wrong.” If 
Trade Unions were rendered exempt from this liability—and this 
is what the Labour representatives appear to wish—the Commis- 
sioners say “they would be the only exception.” We fail to see 
that they are entitled to any such consideration. Ifthey must be 
fighting bodies, their funds will have to bear the cost of the battle. 
The Commissioners make this significant remark, that the Taff 
Vale decision has made them much more careful than they were 
in seeking not to infringe the law. The portions of the report 
dealing with picketing and the law of agency are well worthy of 
careful study. 





Depreciation and Income-Tax. 

The question of an allowance for depreciation in connection 
with the assessment for income-tax has been settled, after con- 
siderable negotiation, between the Inland Revenue authorities 
at Somerset House and the Colonial Gas Association. The 
Association is an English Company carrying on its operations in 
Australia, and of it Mr. Samuel Spencer is the Chairman. As 
a shareholder, he referred to the matter at the meeting of 
the Ascot District Gas Company on Thursday last. Supple- 
menting the information he then gave, it appears that, as a result 
of negotiation, and a conference between an official of Somerset 
House and Mr. Charles Hunt and Mr. A. J. Kingdon (a Director 
and the Secretary respectively of the Colonial Gas Association), 
the Inland Revenue have allowed 3 per cent. depreciation on plant 
and machinery before assessing for income-tax, but nothing on 
mains and buildings. The information will be useful to other 
gas undertakings in these days when machinery plays such a 
large part in the operations of gas production and in the handling 
of material, and when it is now accepted as the best policy 
in finance to make prior provision for depreciation and renewals 
rather than load revenue subsequently by the writings-off of 
a suspense account, or weighting capital by charges which should 
be properly borne by revenue. 





Woodall-Duckham Vertical Retorts. 


The point of superlative interest for gas engineers in the pro- 
ceedings at last Friday’s meeting of the Bournemouth Gas and 
Water Company was the announcement that part of the carboniz- 
ing plant at the Company’s new gas-works at Poole is to be on the 
vertical system with which the name of Mr. Harold W. Woodall 
and Mr. A. M‘D. Duckham are associated. The Directors have 
decided that the results of the system are now so satisfactory 
that it will be a wise step on their part to be the first to enable 
it to pass from the experimental and improving stage to that of 
actual practical operation. Not only does this show the faith of 
the Board in the system, but it is the best complimentary expres- 
sion they can make to the perseverance of the joint patentees in 
their work of development and in surmounting the mechanical 
and other difficulties that have, as is usual, projected themselves 
into the experimental experience. The commencing installation 
upon which the Board have resolved, is to consist of four settings 
of four retorts each. When it is stated that these sixteen vertical 
retorts will have a total daily productive capacity of 2 million 
cubic feet, there will be great curiosity aroused, and the patent 
records of past “ JouRNAL” volumes will no doubt be consulted to 
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refresh the memory as to the lines of construction (see “ JouRNAL” 
for July 5, 1904, p. 26). It may also be expected that before long the 
system will be applied to ordinary working away from its native 
place. Anyway, in good time, there will be no lack of reliable 
results and experience, which, whether or not they—and there is 
every anticipation that they will—confirm the trial working, will, 
in the opinion of the patentees, be far preferable to experimental 
results that they, though there has been the keenest investigation, 
are not prepared to positively explain. Therefore there will be 
a great desire on the part of engineers to learn—and that as early 
as possible—the working experiences with the four settings of four 
retorts the construction of which the Directors of the Bourne- 
mouth Company resolved upon last Friday. 





The Grumbler and His Gas Account. 

This is the time of year when it is usually the unhappy fate 
of the gas manager to be more or less troubled with complaints 
of consumers at the amount of their gas bills; and the experi- 
ence at Belfast proves no exception to the rule. The attacks, 
however, vary in severity from time to time; and only occasionally 
they assume the proportions of what the newspaper reporter 
delights to call ‘an agitation.” Whether or not what has hap- 
pened at Belfast during the past winter deserves to be dignified 
by the application of this term, we will not attempt to decide; 
but, at any rate, the Gas Committee have asked their Engineer, 
Mr. J. Stelfox, to prepare a report for them on the subject, and 
this is to be included in the minutes which will be submitted to 
the City Council at their meeting on Thursday. As will be seen 
from the notice which appears elsewhere, Mr. Stelfox has dealt 
with the matter in a plain and straightforward way; and we 
would, with all due deference, venture to suggest that (if it were 
at all feasible) it would be a very good thing indeed to have the 
report reprinted in extenso, and a copy handed to every gas con- 
sumer in the city. The kind of complaints to which Mr. Stelfox 
refers constitute, he says, a trouble “to which all who are engaged 
in the industry must look forward as perhaps the most unpleasant 
burden of the profession.” This is no doubt perfectly true; and, 
unfortunately, the consequences of the grumblings do not even 
end here, for in addition they are apt to leave the consumers in a 
dissatisfied state of mind which is neither conducive to their own 
happiness nor to the welfare of the undertaking concerned. It is 
just this lingering feeling of dissatisfaction which a careful perusal 
of Mr. Stelfox’s statements should do so much to dispel from the 
lay mind—at any rate, the experiment appears to be well worth 
a trial. A number of the Belfast gas consumers are possibly 
afflicted with the not at all uncommon human failing of speaking 
before thinking ; and time and money would be well spent in an 
endeavour to induce them to reverse the process. If some of the 
consumers would look more carefully after their gas supply, they 
might be astonished at the many ways in which waste can, and 
does, go on. In some cases, of course, it is easily detected; but 
very often it arises in ways which pass unnoticed unless careful 
supervision is exercised. 





The Progress of Acetylene. 

Presiding at the annual meeting of the Acetylene Associ- 
ation, Mr. F. L. Rawson remarked last week that the develop- 
ment of the acetylene industry in this country appeared to be 
satisfactory alike to the generator makers and to the carbide 
dealers. It had been slow, he said, but it had been sure and 
steady. In the course of the meeting, interesting information 
was accorded by different members of the Association in regard 
to what is being done to further the adoption of acetylene in 
various branches of lighting, and also for operating gas-engines. 
It was shown that this system of illumination is coming more 
and more into vogue for ship-lighting purposes; in this connec- 
tion, of course, displacing oil and electricity. This certainly is a 
direction in which there seems to be a good opening for acetylene, 
inasmuch as the use of electricity on board ship is attended by 
more than one disadvantage—the principal one being, it was 
pointed out at the meeting, the fact that in case of a breakdown 
to the steam-raising machinery, the boat might be left in dark- 
ness just at the very moment when light was most needed. 
Another branch in which progress appears to have been 
made is the illumination of lighthouses; several instances 
of installations of this character having been enumerated. 
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In the generation by this means of power for operating gas- 
engines, too, some headway is being made, though there seems 
to be a divergence of opinion regarding the precise effect of so 
employing acetylene. One of the members stated that its cost 
for this purpose was equivalent to coal gas at 3s. 8d. per 1000 
cubic feet; while the horse power obtained was practically the 
same. The Chairman, on the other hand, thought that by 
mixing acetylene with coal gas, additional power might be 
obtained ; and he said there were cases in which the owners of 
gas-engines would be able by this means to increase their power 
by (say) 5 or 10 per cent., thus avoiding the expense of putting 
down additional engines. The proceedings at the various meet- 
ings of the Association have to a considerable extent consisted of 
the details of difficulties that have had to be overcome in order to 
facilitate the general introduction of acetylene; and those con- 
nected with the industry will be gratified to learn that, though 
many of them still exist, they are being gradually overcome. 
There is evidently still a good deal remaining to be done in this 
direction; but judging by their past efforts, the Council of the 
Association may be safely trusted to do it, so far as lies in their 
power. 





The Parliamentary Programme. 


In matters of domestic relation, the Speech delivered from 
the Throne yesterday week was not impressive. To national 
expenditure and the capital liabilities of the State, attention is 
invited; but nothing is said as to the grave position which our 
‘ local expenditure, caused largely by municipal trading, has 
reached. Further legislation, however, is predicted on the ques- 
tion of the equalization of rates in the Metropolis. But as one 
writer on this subject has pointed out, “ the principle of equaliza- 
tion cannot be justly applied so long as one borough has to con- 
tribute to the expenses of another borough over whose vagaries 
it has no control.” Among districts which would largely benefit 
would be such spendthrift boroughs as Bermondsey and Poplar. 
A measure is entered for checking commercial corruption; and 
amending Bills are named in respect of the Law Regulating Trades 
Disputes, the Workmen’s Compensation Acts, and the Unem- 
ployed Workmen Act. This considerable attention to labour is 
in fulfilment of election promises; but the Labour Party are by 
no means possessed of feelings of gratification over the inde- 
finiteness of Ministerial pronouncements since the new Parliament 
assembled. The Labour members are promoting a Bill to be 
called the “ Trade and Other Disputes Bill;” and it is down for 
second reading on March 30. This’is a precautionary measure, 
as it is. doubted whether the production of the Government will 
be altogether satisfactory. The dissensions of the Royal Com- 
mission on Trade Disputes and Combinations, as disclosed by the 
report issued last week, wiil not greatly assist in composing the 
diverse views held on this subject. In the King’s Speech, no 
reference is found to the abolition of the tax on exported coal. 
The miners who, in the expectation that the first thing the new 
Government would do would be to abolish this tax, worked to 
secure the triumphant return of the Liberal Party, will find little 
comfort in the reply of Mr. Asquith to the deputation he received 
last week upon this question. Sympathetic to a degree was the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; but he could give no notion as to 
when an opportunity would arise for the revocation of the tax. 





Opposition to Withdrawal of the Sulphur Restrictions. 

The petitions that have been lodged against the Gas Com- 
panies (Removal of Sulphur Restrictions) Bill have no doubt been 
drawn by the same hand, with modifications in the text to suit the 
respective towns whose local authorities are gcing to Parliament 
with a much weakened front by the withdrawal of those Councils 
who have wisely been guided by the competent tribunal before 
whom the matter has been so fully contested. The petitioners, in 
opposition to the findings of that Committee and the experience 
of hundreds of other towns, make bold to say that the inhabitants 
of their respective districts must be injuriously affected by giving 
effect to the provisions of the Bill. It will be interesting to learn 
the quality of their proof that the Departmental Committee were 
wrong. The petitioners submit that they are not bound by the 
Committee’s conclusions as they were not heard, and the inquiry 
only referred to the Metropolis. Nevertheless, unless they can 
upset these conclusions, Parliamentary Committees will be found 
to entertain great respect for the guidance given them by Lord 
Rayleigh’s Committee. 





Municipalization in Italy. 


Since the passing of the Italian municipalization law, we do 
not seem to have heard of any great number of gas undertakings 
being bought and worked by. local authorities. Several tentative 
offers, inquiries, and valuations were made; but most of them 
were merely brought forward to satisfy the law as to certain 
notification being required if the municipalities had purchase in 
view. But we are reminded, from the last number to hand of the 
Italian technical journal “Il Gaz,” that, though not much may 
have as yet been done as regards the municipalizing of gas, 
nevertheless this method of control is developing in a variety of 
ways. In fact, it extends from municipal bread to municipal 
funerals ; the latter lugubrious form of municipalization having 
been adopted at Novi. Bread and wheat are now controlled by 
local authorities in a number of places—Palermo and Vittoria 
being among the last to adopt such a course. By 2200 votes 
to 61, Carrara has decided to municipalize its electrical under. 
taking; while at the growing town of Treviso, both the gas and 
electrical services are under consideration. All these are very 
strong indications indeed of the general trend towards collec- 
tive control, the advisability or otherwise of which only the 
future can determine. 





The Electricity Undertaking at Torquay. 


Torquay has had another visit from a Local Government 
Board Inspector, and more advice on the conduct of its electricity 
undertaking. Having put a check to the Town Council’s lavish 
extravagance in the matter of the proposed generating station, 
the Board are doing their best to keep the Council in the narrow 
path which leads to financial success. One of the points on 
which Mr. R. H. Hooper, the Board’s Inspector, laid emphasis 
on his previous visit was that the Council should curtail their 
expenditure on business such as public lighting, which is not 
remunerative, and cultivate only custom that would realize the 
profit of which the undertaking is so much in need. At the 
inquiry last week, he returned to this point and emphasized it. 
Having elicited that the extensions for which the Corporation 
are now seeking borrowing powers do not include anything on 
account of public lighting, he remarked that they had had evi- 
dence that the public lighting by electricity was both costly and 
of questionable efficiency. In view of this evidence, the Local 
Government Board recommend that the Corporation should not 
spend money on this unremunerative business, especially in their 
weak financial position. Last week he said the undertaking had 
no financial backing; and when told by the Town Clerk that 
in the past year they made £1319 profit, he rather scornfully 
replied that this was not much, considering the capital out- 
lay and the seven years’ working of the business. On another 
point the Local Government Board’s representative showed that 
he had not studied electric lighting methods to no purpose. 
Part of the money which the Corporation are now seeking power 
to borrow is for plant which it is said will effect a saving in 
working expenses. “Ah, yes,’ was the Inspector’s comment. 
“TI hear at other places that everything is put in to effect a 
saving, but-often the results are very different from anticipation.” 
The tale of unrealized hopes in connection with municipal 
electric light undertakings is both long and sad; but it is not in 
electricity works alone that the results of labour and money 
saving devices fail to realize the expectations of those who adopt 
them. One of the difficulties under which the Torquay elec- 
tricity undertaking is labouring is that it has a particularly 
keen and alert opponent in the Gas Company, and that the 
price of gas—zs. 11d. per 1000 cubic feet—is low for a town 
situated as it is. There is no doubt room for both gas and 
electricity ; but if the two had an absolutely fair field, it might be 
even worse for the electricity works than it is under the system 


of preference which municipal ownership fosters. 
SENT, 








The Midland Junior Gas Engineering Association have a full 
agenda for their meeting next Saturday. In addition to consider- 
ing proposals for the annual publication of their transactions, and 
the printing and distribution of papers in advance of the meetings, 
there are two papers to be read. The first of these will be by 
Mr. W. E. Caton, of Derby, on “ Work with Illumination and 
Street Photometers;” and the second by Mr. C. M‘Pherson, of 
Nechells, on “ Flame,” illustrated by exhibits and demonstrated 


by experiments. 
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THE GAS STOCK AND SHARE MARKET. 


(For Stock and Share List, see p. 599.) 


Tue Stock Exchange had a rather excited and anxious time last 
week. A calm opening rapidly gave way to flatness and hurried 


selling; partly on account of the apprehension produced by 
Moroccan affairs, but more largely in regard to the Chinese 
question in South Africa. This lasted a couple of days or so, 
after which considerable relief was afforded by Mr. Churchill’s 
statement in the House of Commons. This feeling prevailed up 
to the close, although the South African market could not quite 
throw off its sensitiveness. The week’s proceedings prejudicially 
affected the fortnightly settlement, and failures were announced. 
There was a strong demand in the Money Market, and discount 
rates ruled firm; but the tension relaxed towards the close. 
Business in the Gas Market was decidedly below the average 
in point of volume; and on no single day did the aggregate of 
transactions amount to more than an ordinary Saturday record. 
There were a good many changes of quotation on ex-div. adjust- 
ments; but variations, owing to movements in value, were few, 
and for the most part inconsiderable. Most of the reports from 
the Provincial Gas Companies have come in ; and they confirm 
generally the anticipation we had expressed that the second half 
of 1905 would be found to have been a fairly favourable one. 
The gas industry appears to be flourishing; and therefore it is 
only to be expected that as a class the undertakings should rank 
well as investment securities. In Gaslight and Coke issues, the 
ordinary was very quiet and unchanged, and prices at which 
business was marked ranged from gg to 993. The secured issues 
were hardly touched. The preference was done at 108 (showing 
a fall of a point in the quotation), and the debenture changed 
hands at 88} and 89; but the maximum was not dealt in. A 
very few transactions were recorded in South Metropolitan ; and 
the prices were 131} and 132 cum. div., and 1283 and 129} ex div. 
Commercials also were very little dealt in. Dealings ex div. were 
marked in the 4 per cent. at 114} and 1152, and in the 33 per 
cent. at 111}; and the debenture was done at 853. The Suburban 
and Provincial Companies were about as usual. Both Brightons 
advanced, and the original marked 233. British was done at 433. 
In the Continental Companies, Imperial had a further reaction, 
and fell 3 points ; transactions coming down from 2374 on Monday 
to 233} on Saturday. Union ordinary was done at 132, European 
fully-paid at 22$ and 223, and ditto part-paid at 16%. Dealings 
in Tuscan were at from 10 to 10}, and the quotation was advanced. 
Among the undertakings of the remoter world, Bombay marked 
6}{ and 7, and Oriental 151. Cape Town was done at 173, and 
ditto mortgage at 53? (a rise of a point). Buenos Ayres marked 
123, Primitiva ordinary 7} and 7;%;, ditto preference 53, ditto 
debenture 98? and 99, River Plate 13,4; and 132, and Monte 
Video 12. The two issues of Melbourne bonds were done at the 
same price, 1033, 

The closing prices are shown in our Stock and Share List on 
Page 599- 


_ — 


GAS UNDERTAKINGS RETURNS. 


THE returns relating to the gas undertakings of the United 
Kingdom for the year ending Dec. 31, 1904, in the case of the 
Companies, and March 25, 1904, for the Local Authorities, were 
issued yesterday—just one week later than last year. 


Particulars are furnished this year in regard to 734 gas under- 
takings, compared with 719 before. The newcomers among the 
Companies being Barnard Castle, Bishop’s Stortford, Brixham, 
Chippenham, Elham Valley, Finedon, Harlow and Sawbridge- 
worth, New Hedon, Rochford, St. Margaret’s, Wellington (Somer- 
set), Worsbrough Dale, and Worsbrough. Rickmansworth and 
Omagh drop out of the Companies, the total number of which is 469, 
and of Local Authorities 265. The new entries among the latter 
are Appleby, Doncaster, Nantwich, Shepshed, and Airdrie. The 
amount of capital authorized for the 734 undertaking (including 
other purposes than gas supply in certain cases) is £142,275,105, 
of which {121,241,335 has been paid up and borrowed. The 
total receipts are: Companies, £17,828,872; Local Authorities, 
£9,546,682—total £27,375,554- 

The statistics relating to working show that 14,295,602 tons of 
coal were carbonized; the number of cubic feet of gas made 
being 168,647,676,000 cubic feet, of which 155,579,725,000 cubic 
feet were sold, inclusive of 18,752,500,000 cubic feet of water 
gas and 103,500 cubic feet of acetylene gas. The totals in the 
preceding returns were: Coals, 14,201,836 tons; gas made, 
164,207,842,775 cubic feet, of which 151,677,693,467 cubic feet 
were sold, inclusive of 17,906,747,798 cubic feet of water gas and 
86,600 cubic feet of acetylene gas. The extended use of water 
gas is shown by the following figures in the totals of the gas sold 
by the Companies during the past six years. In 1898, it was 
5,125,804,000 cubic feet; in 1899, 7,121,198,000 cubic feet; in 
1900, 8,945,670,000 cubic feet; in 1901, 11,410,279,000 cubic feet ; 
IN 1902, 12,407,734,000 cubic feet; in 1903, 13,056,741,000 cubic 
feet; and in 1904, 13,718,857,000. The figures for the Local 
Authorities are: In 1898-9, 2,278,390,000 cubic feet; in 1899-1900, 
2,955,528,000 cubic feet; in 1900-1, 3,162,782,000 cubic feet; 
IM IQ0I-2, 3,955,021,000 cubic feet; in 1902-3, 4,459,916,000 








cubic feet; in 1903-4, 4,850,007,000 cubic feet; and in 1904-5, 
5,03 3,64 3,000. 

At the date to which the last returns were made up, there were 
30,890 miles of mains in use to supply 4,737,177 consumers and 
654,183 public lamps. The preceding figures were: Miles of 
mains, 30,026 ; consumers, 4,331,125; public lamps, 636,671. 

As in previous returns, particulars are furnished regarding the 
nature and quantity of materials other than coal used for the 
manufacture of gas, the supply of water gas, and the maximum 
proportion of its admixture with coal gas. The extent to which 
oil, petroleum spirit, carburine, or “other material” is being 
utilized for the production of gas will be seen from the following 
list of Companies and Local Authorities who make returns :— 


Companies. 

Aldershot. Gravesend. Preston. 
Alliance and Dublin. Great Marlow. Redhill. 
Alton. Guildford. Richmond. 
Barking. Halesowen. Rochester. 
Bath. Hampton Court. Romford. 
Bexhill. Harrow. Rushden and Higham 
Bognor. Hartlepool. Ferrers. 
Bournemouth, Hastings. Scarborough. 
Brentford. Hornsey. Shrewsbury. 
Bridlington. Horsham. Southampton. 
Brighton and Hove. Hull (British Co.). Southend. 
Bristol. Huyton and Roby. Southgate and District. 
Canterbury. Ilford. South Shields. 
Caterham. Isle of Thanet. South Suburban (late 
Cleethorpes. Kingston-on-Thames. Crystal Palace.) 
Coatbridge. Lea Bridge. Staines and Egham, 
Colchester. Littleborough. Stretford. 
Commercial, Liverpool. Swansea, 
Croydon. Londonderry. Swindon, 
Dartford. Maidenhead. Taunton. 
Derby. Malton. Tonbridge. 
Dorking. Marlborough. Tottenham. 
Dover. Merthyr Tydfil. Tunbridge Wells. 
Durham. Mid Kent. Tynemouth. 
Eastbourne. Mitcham and Wimble- Waltham Abbey. 
Epsom and Ewell. Musselburgh. (don. Wandsworth and Putney. 
Exeter. Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Watford. 
Falmouth. Newport (Mon.). West Ham. 
Faversham. Northfleet. Wexford. 
Folkestone. North Middlesex. Wilmslow and Alderley 
Gaslight and Coke. Norwich (British Co.). Edge. 
Godalming. Plymouth. Winchester. 
Gosport. Portsea Island. York. 
Grantham. Prescot. 

Local Authorities. 
Accrington. Dunfermline. Middleton. 
Airdrie. Edinburgh. Mossley. 
Arbroath. Glasgow. Oldbury. 
Ashburton. Greenock. Oldham. 
Alloa. Halifax. Paisley. 
Alva. Hebden Bridge. Perth. 
Barrow-in-Furness. Helensburgh. Portsoy {acet. gas), 
Belfast. Hereford. Rochdale. 
Birkenhead. Heywood. St. Helens. 
Birmingham. Ilkeston. Smethwick, 
Blackburn, Keighley, Southport. 
Blackpool, Kilsyth. Stafford. 
Burnley Leeds. Stratford-on-Avon. 
Bury Leek. Stockport. 
Carlisle Leicester. Stockton-on-Tees. 
Chorley Leigh. Tipton. 
Coventry. Lincoln. Todmorden. 
Darlington, Longton. Torquay (St. Mary Ch.). 
Darwen. Loughborough. Walsall. 
Dumfries. Manchester. Warrington. 
Dundee. Middlesbrough. West Bromwich. 


The new names in the above lists are the Barking, Bognor, 
Grantham, Hampton Court, Londonderry, Marlborough, Wex- 
ford, and Wilmslow Companies. On the other hand, the Fare- 
ham, and the Great Yarmouth Companies drop out. Among the 
Local Authorities, the new-comers are Airdrie, Mossley, and 
Stratford-on-Avon; while Broughty Ferry, Llandudno, Peebles, 
Portland, Ripon, and Wigan drop out. The Gas Commissioners 
of Portsoy used 114 tons of carbide of calcium in the manufacture 
of an estimated quantity of 103,500 cubic feet of acetylene gas, 
of which 70,219 cubic feet were employed for private and 21,352 
cubic feet for public lighting—together 91,571 cubic feet, at the 
price of 6s. per 100 cubic feet. 

With regard to carburetted water gas, the returns show that 
when they were made up it was being supplied by the following 
Local Authorities and Companies; the maximum proportions of 
its admixture with coal gas (except where averages are stated) 
being given in parentheses :— 


Local Authorities. 


Oldbury (20). 
Oldham (\|). 
Paisley (%). 
Smethwick (12°5). 
Southport (55°86). 
Stafford (20°3). 
Stockport (24°93). 


Accrington (20). Edinburgh (4°23). 
Barrow-in-Furness (13°7).Halifax (20). 
Belfast (52°2). Hebden Bridge (ft). 
Birkenhead (33°3). Leeds (25). 
Birmingham (25). Leicester (12). 
Blackburn (not stated). Lincoln (33°33}). 
Burnley (34). Longton (33). 
Carlisle (28°59). Loughborough (25). Stockton-on-Tees (21). 
Chorley (20). Manchester (§). Tipton (not stated). 
Coventry (35°66*). Middlesbrough (no limit). Todmorden (20). 

Dundee (25). Nottingham (inap.) West Bromwich (18°5**). 





*For one day only. +20to25 percent. {In daytime; noneat night. § 37°52 per 
cent. at the Bradford Road works; 22°18 per cent. on the total output. || 41 per 
cent. at one station only on one day only. { Oil gas 4 per cent. ; average, 1°77 per 
cent. ** Ontwo occasions, 
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Companves. 
Ham pton Court (30). 
Harrow (48). 
Hartlepool (about 20), 
Hastings (45°17). 
Hornsey (46). 
Horsham (40). 


Redhill (35). 

Rochester (26°8). 

Romford (29). 

Rushden and Higham 
Ferrers (24°9, av. 22°4) 

Scarborough (22°95). 

Hull—British (32). Southampton (35). 

Ilford (21°3). Southend (50°62). 

Kingston-on-Thames (24).Southgate & District (60°7) 

Liverpool (50). South Suburban (36). 

Lea Bridge (about 40). Staines and Egham (25). 

Londonderry (20). Stretford (33). 

Maidenhead (40). Swansea (estimated 25). 

Malton (about 22°50). Swindon United (34°30). 

Marlborough (17). Taunton (35). 

Merthyr Tydfil (31°5). Tonbridge (25). 

Mitcham (36°3) Tottenham (54). 

Newcastle (7°21 one wk.). Tunbridge Wells (25 to 30) 

Newport, Mon. (27). Waltham Abbey (n.s.). 

North Middlesex (53°88). Wandsworth (41). 

Norwich—British (52). Watford (32). 

Plymouth (44°2). West Ham (29). 

Portsea Island (24'5). Wexford (20). 

Preston (36°6 av. for one Winchester (8°23 of total 
week) make). 

Ramsbottom (25). York (21°20). 


Alliance and Dublin (47) 
Barking (17°5) 

Bath (50). 

Bexhill (41°28). 
Bournemouth (30). 
Bilston (about Io). 
Brentford (40). 
Bridlington (33). 
Brighton (38°45). 
Caterham (about 20). 
Cleethorpes (15). 
Colchester (26°51). 
Commercial (38, av. 28). 
Croydon (41°6, av. 32°3). 
Dartford (27). 

Dorking (50). 

Durham (estim. 20). 
Eastbourne (20 to 30). 
Epsom (33°7). 
Falmouth (33°33). 
Faversham {15°50). 
Folkestone (40). 
Gaslight and Coke (*). 
Gosport (30). 
Gravesend (33°1). 
Guildford (25 to 333). 

* Of the total quantity of gas sent out by the Company, 11 per cent. was unmixed 
with water gas. As regards the remainder, 62 per cent. contained a maximum pro- 
portion of 29 percent. of carburetted water gas; 9 per cent., a maximum proportion 
of 33 per cent.; 8 per cent., a maximum proportion of 36 per cent.; 12 per cent., a 
maximum proportion of 37 per cent. ; and g per cent., a maximum proportion of 41 per 
cent. + Average for the year, 28°51 per cent. 

Five new Companies—Barking, Hampton Court, Marlborough, 
Ramsbottom, and Wexford—appear in the above list. The new 
Local Authorities furnishing returns are Dundee and Nottingham. 

Comparing the figures furnished by the present returns with 
those contained in similar returns for the previous nine years, it 
will be seen that the Companies show as follows :— 















































| Share and Capital Sold | , 
Year. Premium Loan Capital Issued.} under Auction | Pinar seer 
nen Paid up. Clauses. er 
1895. .« . | £37,307,3304 £7,888 ,086 £5,974,455 | £2,779,604 
1590. . 41,433,325 8,185,710 6,783,468 | 3,512,818 
1897. 2,368,976 8,891,218 7:248,545 | 3,405,345 
1898. 44,134,488 | 9,360,293 7,786,216 | 3,995,781 
1899. 57,937,016 | 11,451,134 10,031,384 | 4,301,820 
1900. 59,638,877 | 11,775,642 11,030,474 | 4,867,124 
Igol. 62,775,845 | 12,201,533 11,815,348 4,701,958 
1902. 64,299,112 | 12,829,925 12,902,864 ,238,898 
1903. 67,417,798 | 13,451,381 13,829,567 5,129,028 
1904. 68,953,306 | 13,7755734 14,645,691 5,563,994 
Was Tons of Coal | Cubic Feet of Number of | Public Lamps : 
7 Carbonized. Gas Made. Consumers. Lighted. 
1895. 7,531,131 | 77,245,618,489 1,339,712 302,015 
1896. 7,681,770 |  80,015,323,004 1,439,272 308,180 
1897. 7:963,4605 |  84,040,175,90I 1,549,627 314,451 
1898. 7,958,669 | 86,705,722,752 1,670,847 319,007 
1899. 8,321,187 |  91,794,898,282 1,817,649 324,166 
1900. 8,426,853 |  94,869,749,232 1,945,825 326,813 
I90I. 8,580,365 | 97,386,618,553 2,048,359 326,209 
1902. 8,520,004 |  99,676,048,000 2,197,987 333,308 
1903. 8,528,823 | 101,490,084,000 2,385,348 335,363 
1904. 8,673,343 | 105,311,980,000* 2,588,917 343,908 














* Number of cubic feet sold, 97,255,155,000, including 13,718,857,070 cubic feet of 
water gas. 


__ The somewhat similar figures for the Local Authorities are—_ 














Paontroae | Expenditure Net Profit 

Y including’ | Receipts. | “Gimount in | Interest, 8c. oF tems in 
wea gor ny ;, | the next Paid.* preceding 
| Repayments). Column). | Column. 
1895-96 .| £25,624,326 | £6,478,191 | £4,881,944 | £1,126,170 | £493,886 
1896-97 .| 26,561,689 6,639,342 | 4,989,283 | 1,136,789 | 534,390 
1897-98 27,376,324 6,759,883 | 5,058,705 | 1,161,171 554,014 
1898-99 .| 28,614,971 | 7,177,670 | 5,365,995 | 1,219,771 625,780 
1899-00 ., 29,658,730 8,048,089 | 6,155,725 | 1,280,168 663,189 
1900-01 .| 31,509,701 | 9,121,418 | 7,463,693 | 1,353,259 409,802 
IQOI-O2 .) 34,045,442 | 9,300,567 | 7,630,856 | 1,467,232 | 414,091 
1902-03 .| 35,738,023 | 9,554,984 | 7,215,502 | 1,584,985 | 793,764 
1903-04 .| 37,103,279 | 9,819,685 | 7,182,008 | 1,700,405 | 967,194 
1904-05 .| 38,512,295 | 9,546,682 7,052,474 | 1,738,682 | 790,450 


-_————.. 


| 





* These figures include: (1) Interest paid on loans; (2) amount paid for annuities ; 


(3) amount of loans repaid; (4) amount paid for redemption of annuities; (5) amount 
placed to sinking fund. 











Ye Tons of Coal Cubic Feet of Number of | Public Lamps 

_ Carbonized. Gas Made. Consumers. Lighted. 
1895-96. 4,406,315 44,176,134,202 1,320,059 224,873 
1896-97. 4,614,969 47,026,280, 408 1,406,456 232,464 
1897-98. 4,652,688 48,652,558,526 1,475,749 239,352 
1898-99. 4,883,148 51,441,272,030 1,578,291 247,857 
1899-00. 5,289,501 55 ,360,659, 139 I ,667,908 257,040 
1900-01 . 5,479,435 57,138,062,255 1,767,464 278,343 
IQOI-02. 53522,264 59,300, 273,086 1,872,633 287,887 
1902-03. 5,589,215 60,902,739,000 1,970,738 294,828 
1903-04. 5,673,013 62,717,759,000 1,945,777 301,308 
1904-05. 5,622,259 63,335,696,000* 2,148,260 310,275 














of water gas and 103,500 cubic feet of acetylene gas, 


* Number of cubic feet consumed, 58,324,570,000, including 5,033,643,000 cubic feet 





OBITUARY. 





Mr. GEORGE ANDERSON, the Secretary to the Thirsk District 
Water Company, died on Saturday, the 17th inst., after a short 
illness, at his residence at Thirsk. Mr. Anderson was formerly 
in business as a plumber at Whitby, and also for many years in 
the town in which he died. He was one of the founders of the 
Falcon Lodge of Freemasons at Thirsk. 


_ — 
——— 


PERSONAL. 


Last Wednesday, an interesting ceremony took place in the 
Board-Room of the Stockport Gas-Works; the event being the 
presentation of a handsome oak roll-top desk to Mr. C. H. WEBB, 
on his leaving to take up his duties as Engineer and Manager of 
the Stourbridge Gas-Works. The Engineer (Mr. S. Meunier), in 
making the presentation, referred to the excellent work accom- 
plished by Mr. Webb during the time that he had been with the 
Stockport Corporation. The Secretary (Mr. Bedford) added a 
few words, after which Mr. Webb’s successor (Mr. Hutchinson) 
replied to the welcome accorded him on taking up his pre- 
decessor’s position. The desk bore the following inscription 
upon a silver plate: “ Presented to Mr. C. H. Webb, M.Sc., 
Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., by the Committee, Staff, and Workmen of the 
County Borough of Stockport Gas Department, on his appoint- 
ment as Engineer and Manager of the Stourbridge Gas-Works. 
— March, 1906.” 

At the Holborn Restaurant last Tuesday evening, Professor 
Henry ADAMs was entertained at dinner by a number of his old 
students. Mr. Adams was for 35 years Professor of Engineering 
and Building Construction at the City of London College, and 
has recently retired to take up the position of Chief Examiner in 
the latter subject under the Science and Art Department. In 
the course of the evening, Mr. Brackett, on behalf of the old 
students, presented Mr. Adams with a tastefully illuminated 
album containing a large number of signatures, and also with a 
gold watch-chain. In acknowledging the gift, Mr. Adams gave 
some interesting facts connected with his professorial career, 
Mr. Adams, who was President of the Society of Engineers in 
1890, and whose works have been noticed from time to time in 
our columns, carries with him to his new post which he will in 
future fill the very cordial good wishes of all who have profited 
by his teaching. 











A Coal-Bagging Lighter for the Admiralty. 


On Thursday last, at the invitation of the Thames Iron- Works, 
Shipbuilding, and Engineering Company, Limited, a party 
journeyed to the works at Canning Town, to witness the trial of a 
coal-bagging lighter of anew type, which has just been completed 
for the Admiralty. The whole arrangement—which has been 
patented by Messrs. Mackrow and Cameron—furnishes proof of 
the exercise of very considerable ingenuity ; and on the day in 
question, everything appeared to work without a hitch. In addi- 
tion to the ocular demonstration, a short description of the main 
features of the invention was handed to the visitors. This stated 
that the lighter is provided with means for rapidly filling bags 
with coal, without having to resort to shovelling, and with appli- 
ances for rapidly transporting the bags when filled to vessels 
alongside. ‘The lighter is built of steel, and divided into four 
water-tight compartments; the two centre ones containing the 
coal, the after compartment the boiler, &c., and the forward one 
being appropriated for the crewand stores. Inthe centre a space 
is reserved for the hoisting engines and other machinery ; while 
above this are the air-filtering and fan chambers, by means of 
which the air in the filling-rooms is changed twice in a minute. 
At the bottom of each compartment containing the coal one of 
these filling-rooms is constructed with about 7 feet head room 
running the whole length of the compartment, with a sloping 
crown which stops short about 3 ft. 6 in. from each side, to allow 
the coal to pay down by gravity on to a coaling-bench, which is 
erected on each side sufficiently high to allow the men to rake 
the coal into bags placed in the front of the bench ready to receive 
it. To facilitate the filling of the bags, suitable bag-holders are 
arranged along the edge of the coaling-benches for holding the 
mouth of the bag open and suspending it while being filled. Fixed 
and portable screens are fitted to the front of the benches, to prevent 
the coal rolling down on to the floor of the filling-room. Me- 
chanical arrangements are provided so that the bags when filled 
can be lifted and transferred on to overhead rails which run 
along the centre of each filling-room, along which they are drawn 
by means of a reciprocating pawl-bar to the bottom of the eleva- 
tors fitted at the ends of the holds. These elevators are fitted 
with Mackrow-Cameron “ Express” transporters, and are each 
capable of delivering to a battleship or cruiser alongside about 
100 tons of bagged coal per hour; while two high-speed 2}-ton 
“Cameron” cranes, fitted in the centre of the craft, are used for 
filling the lighter’s own holds with coal by means of grabs, and 
also for transporting bagged coal from her holds or from barges 
alongside to vessels requiring it on the other side. The cranes 
can each deal with from 50 to 60 tons of bagged coal per hour, 
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THE STRUGGLE FOR SUPREMACY 
IN THE THORIUM MARKET. 


Sinc_E the reduction by the German Thorium Convention of the 
price of thorium from 53s. to 27s. per kilo., less certain rebates, 


people have been asking themselves the cause of such a drastic 
movement. If there is one thing that is essential among those 
who control markets, as the Thorium Convention have contrived 
to largely control this thorium market, it is secretiveness; and, to 
give them their due, the Convention have shown that they possess 
this quality to an amazing degree. Their last coup d'état was 
kept so sacred that most probably before it was made there were 
only two parties who knew anything of it; and those parties were 
the German Convention themselves and (again we say probably) 
Messrs. Gordon and De Freytas. But when the stroke came 
that practically halved the price of thorium, people, as already 
said, began inquiring among themselves the reason of it all; and 
eyes have been cast in thedirection of Brazil, California, Germany, 
France, and even to the Old Kent Road for the solution of the 
mystery, but publicly we have not seen the right one hit yet. 

Let us go back into the history of this thorium business a 
little; and it is found that powerful influences have been at work 
to get the upper hand of the market. It was at one time nothing 
more than a “toss-up”? whether thorium would be controlled 
from America or from Germany; and, as mantle manufacturers 
know to their cost, the German Convention have had the pull. 
But who can say whether the buyers of thorium have been worse 
off than they would have been if the course of market prices had 
been directed from America? It was a great struggle between 
America and Germany; but Mr. Gordon, the principal monazite 
sand concessionaire in Brazil, was, as it proved, the chief factor 
in that struggle, as it was his action that left the governing power 
in the hands of the German Convention. The whole of the 
interesting story was unfolded before Mr. Justice Bigham in the 
High Court of Justice last May, in the case of the United Gas 
Improvement Company v. Gordon, as reported at the time in the 
*JouRNAL.” The chief witness in the plaintiffs’ case was Mr. 
Sidney Mason, who is the President of the Welsbach Company 
of the United States; and this Company is an off-spring of the 
United Gas Improvement Company, who hold a controlling 
interest init. The United Gas Improvement Company were the 
plaintiffs in the case in question—a contract which they, or rather 
Mr. Mason on behalf of the Company, had entered into with 
Mr. Gordon (which contract it was expected would have given the 
Company the control of the thorium market), and a suggested 
violation of that contract by Mr. Gordon through supplies to the 
German Convention, being the causes around which the action 
was fought. The decision of Mr. Justice Bigham was that up 
to a point Mr. Gordon was justified; beyond that point he was 
not. There was some question of an appeal; but the appeal 
appears to have been left to perpetual repose. We need not, 
however, go into the merits or demerits of the case of either 
party. The negotiations between Mason and Gordon took 
place in 1902; and there is not the least doubt as to the object 
of the former gentleman’s plans, nor during the hearing of the 
case was any secret made of it. The plaintiffs were represented 
by Mr. Rufus Isaacs, K.C.; and that learned gentleman said to the 
Court one day: “ There seems to have been a struggle between 
the Syndicate and the plaintiffs as to who was to get the control 
of the supply.” ‘There seems” implied doubt on the learned 
Counsel’s part; but the next day he spoke a little plainer and 
more conclusively. ‘ The object of Mr. Mason,” he said, “ from 
the outset, was to get control of the market; and this was defeated 
by the agreement |by Mr. Gordon] with the German firms.” Mr. 
Mason himself the same day said “ he came to Europe early in that 
year [1902] with the view of trying to make some arrangement for 
controlling the market in thorium.” 

That is the commencement of the story—the story of the 
struggle between interested America and interested Germany 
for the control of the thorium market. That struggle in 1902 
was going on right in our midst; and no one in this country 
was a bit the wiser. From information that has travelled 
to us from Germany, it looks very much as though the remarkable 
drop in the price of thorium may be taken as an indication 
that the struggle is going on as keenly as ever. At all events, 
since the drop, Mr. Mason has been over from Philadelphia to 
this country and away for awhile on the Continent. A case in 
which monazite sand is the bone of contention has been engaging 
attention in Hamburg; but this it is represented to us was 
hardly a case that would alone have occasioned a journey from 
Philadelphia. However that may be, it is suggested that the 
case of last May in the English Courts was sufficient to result in 
a certain amount of ill-feeling between the parties concerned. As 
has been stated before in the “ JourNAL,” and as was again pointed 
out by Dr. Bohm in the article a translation of which was pub- 
lished by us a fortnight since (p. 430), the North Carolina monazite 
sand fields are principally owned by the American Welsbach 
Company and the National Light and Thorium Company. Not- 
withstanding this and the American tariffs, the German Conven- 


tion—De Haen, Kuhnheim, Knéfler (lately deceased),and Sthamer | 


—have in times past been doing a big thorium business in America; 
but the American Welsbach Company have been carrying on a 
sharp campaign in the States to get control of the industry 








there. The tendency of this has been to reduce the business of 
the German Convention in the States; and, added to this, the 
National Light and Thorium Company (who, by the way, have 
considerable financial strength behind them, just as we are all 
aware who have any knowledge of the United Gas Improvement 
Company, the American Welsbach Company have also) have 
been manufacturing and selling material—likewise at the expense 
of the German Convention. Now this competition had become 
so acute that, we understand, it was practically impossible for 
the German Convention to sell nitrate of thorium in the States, 
which was for them formerly a big market. The American 
Welsbach Company, however, were considered by the perturbed 
German Convention the worst offenders. 

This brings us to the first reason for the surprise reduction in 
the price of thorium, which has created such a flutter in incan- 
descent mantle circles. There has been established in what we 
have said intelligible grounds for animus between Mr. Mason 
on the one hand, and Mr. Gordon and the German Convention on 
the other. But in order to check the inroads into the American 
trade, our information runs, the German Convention and Gordon 
have combined in the matter, at great sacrifice—the asserted 
object being to demoralize the business of the American Welsbach 
Company. 

In Europe, there has also been another reason for the reduc- 
tion, in the activity of the German Welsbach Company in search- 
ing for the raw material for thorium manufacture; and they have 
been successful in a measure sufficient to make the German 
Convention feel uncomfortable. In North Carolina, for example, 
in addition to the American Welsbach Company and the National 
Light and Thorium Company’s properties, there are some small 
deposits which are worked intermittently by the farmers of the 
region ; and these amount to from 50 to 75 tons of sand a year. 
This sand is reported to have been bought up by representatives 
of the German Welsbach Company and exported to Europe. 
The price paid for it has, however, been very high; the policy of 
the American Welsbach Company having been, so it is said, to 
‘“‘bid-up ” the price for the sand they did not secure themselves. 
These little parcels of sand filtering out to Germany were naturally 
a source of irritation to the German Convention. 

The web that has thus far been woven round the question, 
indicates, we think conclusively, the fact that this remarkable 
price reduction has been occasioned by developments in America; 
and excellent authority assures us that it may be stated as an 
absolute fact. The results so far, it is pointed out, have been 
that it has been impossible for the foreign interest to secure any 
of the floating supply of sand, because of the instant reduction 
in price; that the price of nitrate of thorium has fallen corre- 
spondingly in America, and the opposition to the American 


| Welsbach Company has been stimulated to that extent; but 


that on account of the tariff duties, both on monazite sand and 
nitrate of thorium, the reduction has not been sufficiently acute 
to cripple or seriously injure any of the concerns engaged there. 
And it does not seem likely that it will do so. 

In Germany, on the other hand, the result is reported to have 
been very disastrous. It has practically eliminated a few of the 
smaller thorium firms who were to be found in Berlin and other 
parts of the country. Some have suspended, others have gone 
into bankruptcy; so that, as said, they are practically eliminated. 
But the German Convention and Gordon appear to have paid a 
big price for what they have accomplished by their manceuvre. In 
Dr. Bohm’s article, published in the “ JouRNAL” on the 13th inst., 
there is an estimate that the annual demand for thorium nitrate 
is about 150,000 kilos. It is much more likely that the German 
Convention alone are now dealing in about 175,000 kilos. a year. 
The price was formerly 53s. per kilo. ; and it has been reduced to 
27s. But the 53s. was less certain allowances, to the whole of 
which the price of 27s. is not subjected. It may therefore be 
taken that the loss by the reduction is 24s. per kilo. Multiply 
175,000 kilos. by 24s., and it is found that £205,000 represents 
the price that has been paid by the German Convention and 
Gordon alone through this reduction, if it lasts for a twelve- 
month. And we know that they were prepared to enter into 
contracts for a year. This is playing, or rather fighting, with 
big figures; and it shows the seriousness of the struggle which 
has been going on between America and Germany. 

Low price seems to have been accompanied by another em- 
barrassing side to the policy of the German Convention and 
Gordon. At the low price, supplies of thorium have been put as 
strictly as possible under lock and key. It is difficult to get any 
large quantity of nitrate of thorium; and it is certainly not, so 
information goes, sold to just any applicant. Satisfaction has to 
be afforded that the buyer is in the business; and he has to give 
an estimate of his requirements. There are, in fact, at the 
moment no floating supplies. Almost frantic efforts have been 
made to secure monazite sand by the smaller manufacturers who 
have been “ frozen out;” but notwithstanding the large reserves 
that are said to be in Hamburg in the hands of Gordon and 
De Freytas, the markets are, evidently by design rather than 
compulsion, absolutely bare. There is, in fact, no sand offering 
at any price; so that the control of the Convention, so far as 
monazite sand is concerned, is even stronger than it has been at 
any time in the past. 

It is of interest in this connection just to survey the sources of 
supply—in esse and in posse. There are the two concessions on 
the Brazilian coast—first the Gordon concession, which is granted 
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by the Brazilian Federal Government, and the De Freytas Con- 
cession, which is granted by the State of Espirito de Santo. The 
Gordon concession covers the part of the coast 33 metres above 
high water; the De Freytas concession adjoins the Gordon strip, 
but extends inland. From both of these areas, it is asserted, the 
easily accessible sand is being worked, and taken to Hamburg— 
it being rumoured that this is to forestall any hostile action on 
the part of the Brazilian Government, who have for some time 
past been making a much closer inquiry into the question of the 
monazite deposits and their intrinsic and commercial value than 
is at all comfortable for the concessionaires and the Convention. 
This is known to be true; and if the other statements and 
rumours are equally accurate as to the accumulation of reserves 
in Germany, it appears to be a question with those at present 
concerned in the deposits of “ making hay while the sun shines.” 
Dr. Bohm, in his article, states that Gordon and De Freytas 
always hold in Hamburg stocks equal to about two years’ re- 
quirements. There are various statements afloat as to when 
the contracts of the concessionaires with the German Con- 
vention expire. But our informant says that that of De 
Freytas will terminate on June 1 next, and that of Gordon on 
July 1, 1907. The only other large sources of supply are the 
North Carolina fields; the deposits there being controlled, as 
already stated, by the American Welsbach Company and the 
National Light and Thorium Company. There is also the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company’s investment. But, otherwise, the 
amount of obtainable sand is regarded as almost negligible. 
Going back to Brazil, there are, in the interior, certain alluvial 
deposits of more or less uncertain extent, but which are exceed- 
ingly difficult to secure, as well as expensive. The reason of its 
great cost is the sparse occurrence, the lack of transport facilities, 
and the country being covered with dense tropical vegetation. 
In fact, the cost of obtaining this monazite is stated to be so 
high that it is not likely to be a serious factor. There is also in 
Ceylon a deposit of thorium-bearing mineral known as thorianite. 
This, while very rich in thorium, carrying a 60 or 70 per cent. 
oxide, occurs very sparingly; and it has not yet been demon- 
strated to be of any commercial importance whatever. There is 
also said to be monazite in Central Africa; but it is some 1100 
miles distant from transportation, occurs in a tropical country, 
and is comparatively poor in thorium oxide. The expense of 
obtaining this, too, is absolutely unknown. 

There may be some speculation as to the nature of the case 
which has been pending in Hamburg, and to which incidental 
reference was made in the early part of this article. So far as 
we are able to learn, it is between Consul Meyer and Deussen, 
who was, and for aught we know to the contrary is still, Gordon’s 
agent in Hamburg. The allegation is that Gordon, through 
Deussen, guaranteed to deliver to Meyer 200 tons of monazite. 
It is stated that delivery of the monazite was never made, and 
that this suit is for damages through non-delivery. Perhaps we 
shall hear as to the accuracy of these facts, or have them supple- 
mented, later. 

Now, as to the future. The indications are that the extra- 
ordinary reduction in price was no hasty idea, but that it was 
a well-premeditated strategic move in the struggle to retain 
supremacy in the thorium market. The portents are that the 
struggle is still proceeding ; but the reduction in price is appa- 
rently not intended to benefit the mantle makers beyond their 
necessities in the immediate future. The next question is, What 
will be the end of the struggle ? There is great financial strength 
behind each of the parties; and the prophets have it that, with 
opposing forces of such capacity, the end may be in amalgama- 
tion ora working understanding. If this should prove correct, 
what will be the price of thorium then ? 
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The Gas-Driven Canal Barge. 


The third stage of the experiment of driving a canal barge by 
gas, to which several references have been made in the * JouRNAL,” 
has lately been concluded; and an account of it has been fur- 
nished to the “ Standard” by Mr. Norman Thompson, who con- 
ducted the trip. In the course of the recent journey, the Duchess 
traversed 370 miles, crossed and re-crossed summits several 
hundred feet in height, and passed, in the course of four weeks’ 
travelling, 327 locks. In the remarks introducing the details of 
the final stage of his eventful journey, Mr. Thompson says: “ The 
gas-motor barge has now emerged from the purely experimental 
stage, and is firmly established as a convenient, economical, safe, 
and reliable motive power. It is economical in the sense that 
since the world began there has been no given mechanical work 
obtained at anything like the same reduced expenditure; it is 
safe, for the plant is so constructed that there is no leakage 
of gas whatever ; it is convenient, for though the engine perhaps 
occupies a larger space than the steam-engine, the saving of 
space with the producer over the steam-boiler makes the total 
space occupied by the gas plant some 25 per cent. less than in a 
steam-barge. Moreover, it is upwards of 50 per cent. less in 
weight than the latter; and it is convenient in the sense that it is 
easily operated, and there is no serious reason why the steerer 
should not also perform the dual duty of navigator and engineer 
by placing the control gear within reach of the man at the tiller. 
Furthermore, it is reliable. The plant has given no trouble that 
can be said to dispute its claim to the dignity of this title.” 





TRADE DISPUTES AND COMBINATIONS. 


Ir will doubtless be in the recollection of our readers that in the 
summer of 1903 a Royal Commission was appointed “to inquire 


into the subject of trade disputes and trade combinations, and 
as to the law affecting them; and to report on the law applicable 
to the same, and the effect of any modifications thereof.” The 
Chairman of the Commission was the Right Hon. Andrew 
Graham Murray, K.C., M.P., then Lord Advocate in Scotland, 
who during the progress of the inquiry became Secretary for 
Scotland, and finally Lord Justice General and Lord President 
of the Court of Session; being raised to the peerage with the 
title of the Lord Dunedin of Stenton. The other Commissioners 
were Sir William T. Lewis, Bart., Sir Godfrey Lushington, 
G.C.M.G., K.C.B., the Right Hon. Arthur Cohen, K.C., and Mr. 
Sidney Webb, LL.B. Mr. Hartley B. N. Mothersole, M.A., was 
Secretary to the Commission. Last Tuesday, the result of the 
Commissioners’ labours was published in the form of two volumes 
—one containing reports and memoranda, and the other the 
minutes of evidence and the index and appendices. There are 
three reports, one of which is signed by the Chairman, Mr. 
Arthur Cohen, and Mr. Sidney Webb; while Sir Godfrey Lush- 
ington and Sir William T. Lewis have each presented a separate 
statement. The general report was signed on the 15th ult. and 
submitted to the King; but, of course, it could not be presented to 
Parliament until the session had been opened. 

In laying down the lines of their inquiry, the Commissioners 
came to a unanimous conclusion that they were not concerned 
with the general policy of the law in sanctioning Trade Unions 
as institutions, and that any investigation into the law relating to 
“trusts”? did not come within the scope of their reference. The 
decisions of the Courts having been alleged by some to have 
created hardship, various proposals for the alteration of the law 
so as to modify or nullify its effects had been made; and the 
Commissioners, therefore, decided to give those who supported 
or opposed these proposals an opportunity of being heard before 
them. Invitations to give evidence were addressed to 227 repre- 
sentatives of employers, to 72 leading representatives of Trade 
Unions, and to 18 other persons who desired to be heard on 
specific points, or who were known to have expert knowledge of 
the subject. In response, some 65 witnesses expressed their 
willingness to give evidence. . The Trade Unions declined to 
give evidence; and the Commissioners explain that the reason 
for this attitude was due to the following fact: Shortly after the 
announcement of the appointment of the Commission the matter 
was discussed by the Parliamentary Committee of the Trade 
Union Congress, and a resolution was framed that no member of 
a Union should appear. This resolution was discussed and 
adopted by the General Congress of Trade Unions. On this 
matter, the Committee say: “We do not think it incumbent on 
us to discuss or to criticize the reasons which influenced the 
Trade Union representatives in coming to this decision. It im- 
posed on us the duty of facing the situation with the knowledge 
that the Trade Unions were of set-purpose refusing to assist us 
in the inquiry which had been committed to us.” 

The majority report treats the subject under three heads: (1) 
The liability of Trade Union funds to be taken in execution for 
the wrongful acts of the agents of the Union ; (2) the statute law 
relating to picketing and other incidents of strikes ; and (3) the 
law of conspiracy as affecting Trade Unions. The three Com- 
missioners (the Chairman and Messrs. Cohen and Webb) say the 
division lines between these branches of the subject are not 
rigid; and the topics with which they deal are interlinked at 
many points. Broadly speaking, the Trade Unions demand a 
change of the law in regard to each of them; and they further 
allege that the present state of the law differs from that in the 
past, and is due to the effect of the well-known decisions of the 
House of Lords in the Taff Vale case in 1901, and in Quinn v. 
Leathem in the same year, and that of the Court of Appeal in 
Lyons v. Wilkins in 1896. 

The Commissioners proceed to deal separately with the above- 
named heads of the subject. As to the Taff Vale case, they are 
satisfied that the law laid down by the House of Lords did not 
involve any new principle, and was not inconsistent with the legis- 
lation of 1871 (the Trade Union Act). Having discussed the 
subject of this celebrated case historically and on its merits, the 
Commissioners draw attention to the fact that the evidence given 
before them was unanimous in asserting that the effect of the judg- 
ment has been to make Trade Unions “much more careful than 
heretofore in seeking not to infringe the law, with the result that 
strikes have been less frequent, that in the conduct of trade dis- 
putes there has been less violence and intimidation, and that the 
disputes themselves have been easier to settle than was the case 
before the law was authoritatively laid down.” In summing up 
their conclusions on the Taff Vale case, the Commissioners say : 

In short, it turns out that the notion of a Trade Union having been 
intended to be specially exempted from actions of tort 1s a mere mis- 
conception, resting on no other foundation than long practical im- 
munity, which was simply the result of defects in general legal pro- 
cedure that have now been remedied on general considerations of 
equity quite irrespective of Trade Unions and Trade Union law. And 
the Taff Vale case shows that, even if the rules of general legal pro- 
cedure were not available in case of Trade Unions, nevertheless under 
the Act of 1871 registered Trade Unions would be liable to be sued in 
ae There is no rule of law so elementary, so wniversal, or 
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so indispensable as the rule that a wrong-doer should be made to 
redress his wrong. If Trade Unions were exempt from this liability, 
they would be the only exception ; and it would then be right that that 
exception should be removed. That vast and powerful institutions 
should be permanently licensed to apply the funds they possess to do 
wrong to others, and by that wrong inflict upon them damage, perhaps 
to the amount of many thousand pounds, and yet not be liable to make 
redress out of those funds, would be a state of things opposed to the 
very idea of law and order and justice. Onwhat grounds can such a 
claim be supported? Trade Unions, which originally were looked 
upon as illegal combinations, have made out their claim to enfranchise- 
ment and existence. When Trade Unions come in contact, by 
reason of their own actions, with outsiders, and ex hypothesi wrong those 
outsiders, there can be no more reason that they should be beyond the 
reach of the law than any other individual, partnership, or institution. 

Passing to the subject of picketing, the three Commissioners 
discussed the various offences which have been created by the 
law in order to protect persons from intimidation, molestation, &c. 
Here, again, they think it expedient to preface their remarks by a 
short historical retrospect. The conclusion they come to is that, 
however it may be conducted, picketing, when it consists of 
watching or besetting a house, &c., is always, and of necessity, 
“in the nature of an annoyance to the person picketed,” and 
consequently must “savour ofcompulsion.” If picketing amounts 
to a nuisance, it can be restrained by injunction; and the Trade 
Union which authorizes the nuisance can be made liable in a 
civil action. The consideration that the right to strike, which, 
‘‘when not accompanied by breach of contract, tort, or crime,” is 
legal, carries with it as a corollary, in the judgment of the signa- 
tories tothe report, “the right to persuade others to do the same.” 
They therefore think that this right could be safeguarded, and at 
the same time the oppressive action of picketing struck at, if the 
“ watching and besetting” section (7) of the Act of 1875, with its 
proviso, were struck out, and instead thereof another sub-section 
inserted in place of the first. 

Coming to the third branch of the subject—the law of con- 
spiracy as affecting Trade Unions—the three Commissioners 
point out that the state of the law is peculiarly intricate, and that 
this makes it almost impossible to reconcile the opinions and 
dicta which have been pronounced by Judges and writers on 
the matter. They review the history of the law of conspiracy, 
and then go on to say that the importance of the subject was 
brought to the front by the decision of the House of Lords in 
Quinn v. Leathem, and point out that the danger to Trade Unions 
consists not so much in the judgment itself as in its possible ex- 
pansion by the application of the dicta of certain of the Law 
Lords who took part init. As regards these, the Commissioners 
remark : 

The dicta of Quinn v. Leathem show clearly that there might be an 
action of damages based on any conspiracy to injure or todo harm; and 
it is obvious the very essence of a strike is in one sense injury to those 
against whom it is directed. Thus, procuring to strike might, by the 
law of Quinn v. Leathem, coupled with that of Taff Vale, involve Trade 
Union funds in liability, even where there had been no procuring to 
break existing contracts. 

The authors of the majority report consider that, without 
attempting to touch the law of conspiracy generally, it would be 
reasonable to recognize that, by the Act of 1875, it was conceded 
that Trade Unions, who necessarily act by means of combination, 
should, for the purposes of trade disputes, be put in a special 
position ; and that though the protection conceded was at that 
time confined to the criminal side, it could fairly be said that the 
civil side should be equally dealt with. 

Having finished their observations on the three branches into 
which, for convenience of discussion, they divided the subject, 
the three Commissioners deal with a few topics of a general 
nature, and conclude by recommending that an Act should be 
passed with the following objects :— 


1.—To declare Trade Unions legal associations. 

2.—To declare strikes, from whatever motive, or for whatever pur- 
poses (including sympathetic or secondary strikes), apart from 
crime or breach of contract, legal, and to make the Act of 
1875 to extend to sympathetic or secondary strikes. 

3.—To declare that to persuade to strike—i.c., to desist from work- 
ing, apart from procuring breach of contract—is not illegal. 

4.—To declare that an individual shall not be liable for doing any 
act not in itself an actionable tort only on the ground that it 
is an interference with another person’s trade, business, or 
employment. 

5.—To provide for the facultative separation of the proper benefit 
funds of Trade Unions, such separation, if effected, to carry 
immunity from these funds being taken in execution. 

6.—To provide means whereby the central authorities of a Union 
may protect themselves against the unauthorized and immedi- 
ately disavowed acts of branch agents. 

7.—To provide that facultative powers be given to Trade Unions 
either (a) to become incorporated, subject to proper con- 
ditions, or ()) to exclude the operation of section 4 of the 
Trade Union Act, 1871, or of some one or more of its sub- 
sections, so as to allow Trade Unions to enter into enforceable 
agreements with other persons and with their own members. 

8.—To alter the 7th section of the Conspiracy and Protection of 
Property Act, 1875, by repealing sub-section 4 and the proviso, 
and in lieu thereof enacting asa new sub-section (which would 
also supersede sub-section 1): ‘‘ Acts in such a manner as to 
cause a reasonable apprehension in the mind of any person 

that violence will be used to him or his family, or damage be 

done to his property.’’ 





9.—To enact to the effect that an agreement or combination by two 
or more persons to do or procure to be done any act in con- 
templation or furtherance of a trade dispute shall not be the 
ground of a civil action unless the agreement or combination 
is indictable as a conspiracy notwithstanding the terms of the 
Conspiracy and Protection of Property Act, 1875. 


Appended to the majority report are memoranda on the civil 
action of conspiracy and on the case of Allen v. Flood, by Mr. 
Arthur Cohen, and concurred in by Lord Dunedin, Sir Godfrey 
Lushington, and Mr. Sidney Webb. Asalready mentioned, a sepa- 
rate report is presented by Sir Godfrey Lushington, who, for 
reasons which are fully stated by him, dissents from the following 
recommendations of the majority report: 1,5, 6,7, and 8 He 
agrees with Nos. 2, 4, and g. He also agrees with No. 3, but 
wishes the proposal to extend to persuading not to enter into a 
contract of employment. He further recommends that the noti- 
fication of a strike, whether given by the workmen themselves 
or by anyone on their behalf, shall be declared not to be illegal. 
Appended to his report is a note by Mr. Arthur Cohen and Mr. 
Sidney Webb, in which they express entire concurrence with the 
author’s account of the history of the law of conspiracy. 

Sir William Lewis, in his report, dissents from all the recom- 
mendations of the majority report, with the exception of a part of 
No. 7. He agrees, however, with the references in the main 
body of the report to the maintenance of the Taff Vale decision 
as well as with certain other paragraphs. He concludes with the 
following recommendations, which he says are entirely based 
upon the evidence, confirmed by his own personal experience :— 


1.—That no statute should be passed which would in effect repeal 
the decisions in the Taff Vale case, Lyons v. Wilkins, and 
Quinn v. Leathem, the beneficial effects of which to the com- 
munity generally have been emphasized by all our witnesses. 

2.—That sub-section 3 (a) of section 4 of the Trade Union Act, 1871, 
be repealed in order to give members of a Trade Union a right 
of action against the Union to which they belong for im- 
properly refusing to apply for their benefit the benefit funds 
to which they had contributed; and that sub-section 4 of 
section 4 of the Trade Union Act, 1871, be also repealed in 
order to make agreements entered into between Trade 
Unions of workmen and Trade Unions of employers legally 
enforceable. 

3.-—That the provisoonly of section 7 of the Conspiracy and Protec- 
tion of Property Act, 1875, be repealed in order to prevent 
watching and besetting under any circumstances. 

4.—That in view of the overwhelming evidence we have received 
as to the cruelty and oppression to which non-Unionists are 
subjected at present, the practicability of devising legislation 
to prohibit strikes against non-Unionists should be considered 
in order to prevent, if possible, the existing gross infringe- 
ments of the liberty of the subject. 








Acetylene in Germany.—As uniform regulations now exist in 
all the German States in regard to the production, keeping, and 
employment of acetylene gas, it is reported from Berlin that a 
scheme is being promoted for the formation of a combination for 
the protection of users, under the title of the Association of 
Owners of Acetylene Apparatus. The Association hope to remove 
some of the unhealthy conditions prevailing in this branch of the 
lighting industry, and at the same time act as an intermediary 
between the authorities and the owners of generating plant. It 
is alleged that the fight for existence among makers of generators 
and accessories is very severe, and that the public continue to be 
inundated with a large number of cheap, but at the same time 
inefficient and defective, appliances, which are liable to lead to 
explosions, but which still find a market, notwithstanding the sad 
experience which has already been gained from their employ- 
ment. It is, however, expected by the Association that, by the 
adoption of proper means of supervision, and the periodical over- 
hauling of installations, it will be possible to confer advantages 
on users and at the same time increase the public safety. 


The late Mr. H. J.Chaney.—A correspondent of “ The Times,” in 
the course of a notice of the life-work of the late Mr. H. J. Chaney, 
whose death on the 13th inst. was recorded last week (p. 477), 
furnishes the following particulars in addition to those already 
given: “ He was a consultative member of the Standard Leading 
Screw Committee, appointed by the War Office, and of the 
Engineering Standards Committee. Hisservices to international 
metrology were on two occasions officially recognized by the 
Russian Government. His face will be missed at the annual 
trials of the Pyx, which he attended regularly for thirty years as 
custodian of the standard trial plates for testing the fineness of 
the coins of the realm. He was a recognized authority on all 
questions of metrological interest. A hard-working and unob- 
trusive public servant, his works chiefly took the form of depart- 
mental memoirs in connection with weights, measures, and 
cognate subjects. His ‘ Redetermination of the Mass of a Cubic 
Inch of Distilled Water ’—an elaborate investigation intended to 
serve as a basis for calculating the relation between measures of 
capacity and volume—was published in the ‘ Philosophical 
Transactions’ of the Royal Society for 1892, and was the most 
authoritative determination which had been made up to that 
date. He was the author of the article ‘ Weights and Measures’ 
in the supplement to the Ninth Edition of the ‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica.’ ”’ 
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THE ELECTRICAL JOURNALS ON THE DEBATE 
AT THE BARTHOLOMEW CLUB. 


Tue reports of the debate which took place recently at the 
Bartholomew Club in the City on a paper read by Mr. F. W. 
Goodenough on “Gas v. Electricity,” have had an amusingly 
irritating effect upon some of our electrical contemporaries. 
The “Electrician ’’ begins the paragraph in which it refers to 
the matter by speaking of the meeting of this ancient City 
Debating Club—which has already celebrated its Jubilee, and 
includes among its members a large number of Common 
Councillors, Borough Councillors, and leading City merchants 
and tradesmen—as “a meeting of gas engineers!” The 
“ Electrical Times,” with a courtesy which will no doubt be fully 
appreciated by a club which has just added to its list of members 
Mr. A. J. Balfour and Sir Edward Clarke, remarks that “if our 
readers have never heard of the Bartholomew Club before, they 
can console themselves with the reflection that they are not 
likely to hear of it again.” It rather looks as if our friends wish 
that they had never heard of it at all. 

The “ Electrician ” proceeds to state that the engineers of some 
of the electricity supply companies had been invited to attend 
“at short notice’’—evidently a week is not sufficient for them 
to put together the arguments for their side of the case—* but 
they preferred not to avail themselves of the opportunity.”. We 
commend this phraseology to the attention of war correspondents, 
as being a very tactful way of describing the retreat of one army 
before the advance of another, without a semblance of a fight, 
which is called by plain men, “funking it.” It was not, we 
suppose, to be expected of any electrical journal that it should 
express any regret at the insulting manner in which one of the 
engineers in question declined the invitation to meet Mr. 
Goodenough; but we can assure them that that insulting answer 
will not be soon forgotten or forgiven by the City men to whom it 
was read with unconcealed contempt by Mr. Carl Hentschel, C.C., 
who, the “ Electrician” may be interested to know, is not a gas 
engineer. 

The “ Electrician ” does ‘‘ not propose to deal with the 
usual remarkable figures which the gas companies are fond of 
producing in their efforts to stem the progress of their com- 
petitor,”’ which is their way of saying that these figures are 
unanswerable. It would be difficult indeed for our contem- 
porary to prove, for instance, that the Brighton Railway have 
not saved a large sum of money at Victoria Station by dis- 
placing electric light, would it not? We happen to know that 
one firm of electrical manufacturers did once ask the Railway if 
the Gas Company were telling the truth; and we have not yet 
seen—nor do we expect to see—the answer published ! 

The “ Electrical Times” remarks that Mr. Goodenough proved 
that gas was five or six times cheaper than electricity. ‘ He 
might,” they add, “‘ have made it ten times cheaper.” At first, we 
thought this was “‘ writ sarcastic;’’ but, on turning over the next 
two leaves of ourcontemporary, we discovered that they had very 
good grounds for making that remark. Mr. Goodenough based his 
comparison between incandescenc gas-burners and electric glow 
lamps on an efficiency for the latter of 4 watts per candle power. 
In the “ Electrical Times” for the 22nd inst. (p. 288), in the re- 
port of a paper read by Mr. Wilkinson, of Harrogate, at a meeting 
of electricians at Leeds (which paper we recommend all gas en- 
gineers to read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest) are to be found 
the following interesting cases of current consumption in relation 
~ candle power. The italic lines have, of course, been inserted 
dy us. 

(a) Public Building.—Eighty 32-candle power British-made 100-volt 
lamps, taking an average of 170 watts each. The light in this case was 
exceedingly unsatisfactory, owing to drop in pressure, and by putting 
in 16-candle power lamps certified by the Corporation (as hereinafter 
explained), the light was improved and the current consumption very 
greatly reduced. 

[Mr. Goodenough’s calculation, 4 watts per candle power. Actual 
experience, 5'3 watts per nominal candle power ; over 10 watts per 
actual candle power. | 


(b) Private House.—Consumer using 8-candle power British-made 
amps giving, in one case, only 2‘1-candle power at 11 watts per candle, 
and another 3'2-candle power at 8 watts per candle; also one 16-candle 
power giving 8°9-candle power at 6°6 watts per candle, 
[Mr. Goodenough's calculation, 4 watts per candle power. Actual 
experience, 6'6 to 11 watts per candle power. | 


(c) Four special 16 candle power 200-volt foreign lamps, sent for test, 
dropped from 16 to 7 candle power in less than 100 hours. These 
might have been used on consumers’ premises with disastrous results. 

(d) Private House.—Consumer found to be using 230-volt lamps ona 
200 volt circuit. 

(e) Private House.—Consumer found to be using 24-candle power 
lamps taking 30 watts each, or 12 watts per nominal candle at 200 volts. 
Actual candle power given by the lamps was 5 on photometric test. 

[Mr. Goodenough’s calculation, 4 watts per candle power. Aclual 
experience, 6 watts per candle power. | 


(f) Shop.—Nominal 8-candle power lamps, giving 5*5-candle power 
and taking 6°6 watts per candle. 
[Mr. Goodenough’s calculation, 4 watts per candle power. 
experience, 6°6 watts per candle power. | 
Yes, the “ Electrical Times” is quite right: “ He might have made 
it ten times cheaper.” They do not add that Mr. Goodenough 





Actual 





gave actual figures from consumers’ experience proving the 
accuracy of his calculated figures. 

Then, because Mr. Goodenough considers 350-candle power 
units the largest that should be employed for main street lighting, 
the “ Electrical Times” makes the extraordinary statement that 
candle power “is just what (gas men say) can conveniently be 
got from high-pressure gas (when the mantles are new).” We 
would just ask our contemporary what good they think they are 
doing to the industry they desire to serve by making statements 
for which, as they should knowif they do not, there is absolutely 
no foundation whatever. Is ignorance on the part of those of 
their readers who trust to their guidance the best weapon to be 
armed for the fight against gas? Let us tell them, if they really 
do not know, that it is just as easy to give any candle power per 
lamp up to 3000 by high-pressure gas as to give 350; only those 
among us who understand the science of street lighting have no 
intention of copying the blunder which has helped to damn arc 
lighting for the streets—namely, that of using large units of light 
far apart and high above the roadway. If electricians would 
only grapple facts, instead of wrapping themselves up in con- 
venient caricatures of the truth, they would get nearer to success 
in their competition with gas. Instead, they think that such 
remarks as that “the sun itself fails to comply with Mr. Good- 
enough’s specification,” constitute serious contributions to the 
discussion, forgetful apparently that sunlight has not to be paid 
for, and that what is under discussion is how to light a street most 
efficiently with light that costs money to produce. 

The “ Electrician,” more wisely perhaps, does not essay any 
kind of argument; but merely proceeds to accuse Mr. Goodenough 
of having misrepresented them. The best way to answer that 
accusation is to set forth, (1) the exact words that appeared in the 
‘* Electrician,’ (2) Mr. Goodenough’s letter in reply, and (3) the 
journal’s latest version of its original statement. Our readers 
can then judge for themselves as to who is guilty of mis- 
representation : 

Editorial statement in the “ Electrician ” of Jan. 26. 

We may mention that ew mantles were put in the incandescent lamps 
in Fleet Street on Tuesday, and photometric tests were being carried 
out on Wednesday, so as to allow no time to elapse for deterioration. 
These tests, moreover, were carried out at nine o’clock in the evening, 
when Fleet Street is brilliantly lighted by the private arc lamps. ost 
In view of these two conditions, the tests will be of little value. 

Extract from Mr. Goodenough’s letter in the “ Electrician ”’ 
of Feb. 9. 

A statement which implies that this Company put new mantles on 
all the incandescent gas-lamps in Fleet Street Only four 
mantles were used on the 70 burners referred to. 

Editorial statement in the “ Electrician ” of Feb. 23. 

Four new mantles were inserted in the Fleet Street lamps on Tues- 

day, January 23; and on the following day photometric tests of these 
lamps were made. In our issue of January 26, we warned our readers 
against attaching any value to these tests, should they be published. 
The number of brand-new mantles so tested had little to do with the matter ; 
and we did not mention it. Mr. Goodenough now goes out of his way to 
credit us with the incorrect statement that “the whole of the mantles 
had been renewed” on the day in question, and then contradicts the 
statement we never made. 
If that is what the “ Electrician ’’ considers a fair statement, we 
can only say that the chagrin which the success of the gas in- 
dustry in fighting electrical competition has occasioned to our 
contemporary appears to have obscured its capacity for under- 
standing the meaning of its own written words. ‘“‘ We did not 
mention it!” No, it is true that “it’”’—the number of mantles 
used—was not mentioned. That was just the objection that Mr. 
Goodenough took to the original paragraph, which ninety-nine 
men out of a hundred would interpret as implying that all the 
mantles were renewed. But why speak of new mantles having 
been used, and of there having been no time for the mantles to 
deteriorate, if the number of new mantles “had little to do with 
the matter?” The truth is that our contemporary (no doubt in all 
good faith and on incorrect information supplied to them) made a 
misleading statement in the first instance, and has not the grace 
to admit the fact. 








Masonic.—The Northern Star Lodge, No. 3053, held its In- 
stallation Meeting last Friday, at the Midland Hotel, Manchester. 
There was a large attendance of members and visitors; among 
the latter being three past officers of Grand Lodge, one of whom 
was W. Bro. H. F. Burrows, P.G.D. W. Bro. Samuel R. Ogden, 
of Blackburn, was duly installed by the I.P.M., W. Bro. R. G. 
Shadbolt, of Grantham; and afterwards the following officers 
were invested: Bro. W. Prince, P.M., of Stoke-on-Trent, S.W.; 
Bro. Robert Surtees, of Fenton, J.W.; Bro. John Niven, P.M., 
P.P.G. Std.B. W. Yorks., of Allerton, Bradford, Chaplain; Bre 
Harrison Veevers, P.M., of Dukinfield, Treasurer; Bro. S. o. 
Mellor, P.M., P.G.S.D., of Northwich, Secretary and Charity 
Representative; Bro. J. S. Naylor, of Manchester, S.D.; Bro. 
John C. Pennington, of Colwyn Bay, J.D.; Bro. J. W. Broadhead, 
P.M., P.G.S.D., W. Yorks., of Elland, D.C.; Bro. H. J. Robinson, 
of Mossley, I1.G.; Bro. J. W. Jordan, of Manchester, Organist ; 
Bro. John Mackay, of Bradford, Bro. G. B. Smedley, of Swadlin- 
cote, Bro. H. Barker, of Buxton, and Bro. Fred J. West, of Man- 
chester, Stewards. A banquet followed; and there was an 
elaborate programme of toasts and music, which provided a most 
successful evening’s entertainment. 
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VERTICAL RETORTS FOR THE PRODUCTION OF ILLUMINATING GAS. 


By Wiit1aM Youna, of Peebles. 


Referring to the interesting articles upon the above subject by 
Mr. W. R. Herring, which have recently appeared in the columns 
of the “ JouRNAL,” and the Editorial reference to my remark that, 
along with others, I had been giving consideration to the subject 





of the carbonization and gasification of coal in modified forms of | 
vertical retorting arrangements similar to those I had long had | 


experience in using in connection with the shale-oil industry, I | deposited upon the bottom of the retorts, and the oils were par 
| . 


am very pleased io respond to your flattering and kindly-expressed 
hope by contributing a series of articles. 


It has occurred to me that the best course to follow will be 
to give a narrative of the experiences and observation and de- 
ductions therefrom, with which I have been personally connected, 
that have led up step by step to the evolution of the methods of 
carbonizing coals and shale, and to the construction of the vertical 
retorts referred to as being presently so largely used in the shale- 
oil industry; and also the modifications of their structure, and of 
the principles which, along with others, I have come to believe 
necessary to the successful production of illuminating and heating 
gases in vertical retorting arrangements. 

I may be allowed to explain that, previous to becoming en- 
gaged in the paraffin-oil industry (now some forty years ago), I 
had been from early boyhood resident in gas-works, and had had 


special opportunity of acquiring a knowledge of the subject under | 


consideration, through having assisted my father, who was a 
pioneer in such matters. One of my earliest recollections is his 
experimenting with a water-gas process, in which fish oil was used 
as a carburetting agent. At the time I was assisting him, he was 
doing considerable business in the analysis of bituminous and 


I had further observed that, on deepening the layer or charge 
of shale in the retorts, the oil vapours that were first liberated 
from the shale resting upon the bottom of the retorts were, on 
their passage upwards, partially condensed upon the cooler upper 


_ layer of shale, and the resulting oil trickled back and dropped 


upon the bottom of the retort, heated toa dull redness. They 
were thus immediately revolatilized under conditions leading to 
their partial decomposition, with the result that carbon was 


| tially gasified. 


cannel coals for the production of gas, and latterly also shales for | 


the production of paraffin oils. I may be further allowed to explain 
that I was led to leave the gas industry, and become connected 
with the shale-oil industry, through observing in a débris heap of a 
colliery in the immediate vicinity of the small gas-works I was 
managing, a considerable quantity of shaly cannel, which (on trial) 
I found to produce a fine quality of paraffin oil, and a considerable 
quantity of gas having an illuminating power of from 30 to 35 
candles. 

The idea occurred to me that this shale might be very eco- 


To counteract this condition of matters, the horizontal retorts 
were provided with perforated false bottoms; and, underneath 
these false bottoms on which the charge of shale rested, was 
introduced the permanent gas-return from the pressure side of 
the exhauster, at the terminal of the condenser. The shale was 
thus prevented from coming into direct contact with the bottom 
of the retorts; and the returned gases were heated and prepared 
to wash upwards the oil vapours as they were eliminated from 
the shale. 

The results from these methods of destructively distilling by the 
circulation of the permanent gas through the shale in the retort, 
proved to be a step in the right direction. The quantity of oil 
produced was considerably larger, and the quality was much im- 
proved—particularly in containing a larger quantity of the solid 
paraffin, the most valuable constituent of the crude oils. 

The results, however, were not all that could be desired. Owing 
to the very large area of the perforated false bottom, the volume 
of gas that it was possible to circuiate through the retorts was not 
sufficient to cause it to be equally distributed and pass up through 
the whole bed or charge of shale; the gas selecting the easiest 
passage upwards through one part of the charge, while the con- 


_ densed oils upon the cooler shale, and the dense oil vapours, 


sank through the charge at the other places. 
The observation of these conditions suggested the destructive 
distillation of the shale in a column in vertical retorts; so that 


| the dense oil vapours as they were evolved from the shale, as 


_ the outlet from the bottom of the retort. 


well as any other vapours condensing upon the cooler centres of 
the column of the shale, would naturally gravitate downwards to 
The vertical retorts 


_ could also be completely filled with shale—thus avoiding any free 


nomically and profitably utilized in the small works with which | 


I was connected, by erecting suitable retorts for its distillation at 
a low temperature for the production of paraffin oil, and the 
resulting accompanying gas purified and supplied to the village. 
After making some trials, and feeling satisfied as to the practica- 
bility of the idea, I laid the matter before my Board of Directors. 
The scheme, however, appeared too revolutionary to be entertained 
by them. I was, however, more successful with the proprietor 
of the neighbouring colliery, with whom I was able to arrange for 


the erection of a small crude-oil works in the immediate vicinity | 
_ screen walls. The necessary heat was thus very equally diffused 


of the pit from which the shale was raised. 

Under these altered conditions, where the only use of the high 
quality gas was as a fuel to assist in heating the retorts (which, I 
may mention, were of the ordinary horizontal type), my attention 
was naturally directed to the problem of how the volume of the gas 
could be reduced so as to increase the yield of the liquid paraffin 
oil. From my former experience in connection with the gas in- 
dustry, I knew that the best results in volume and quality of gas 
were obtained by spreading the coal in a thin layer over the 
bottom of the retorts—leaving a considerable vacant space over 
the charge, so that the evolved products were subjected to the 
decomposing action of the radiant heat from the retort-walls. I 
concluded that the reverse would hold good when the object was 
the reverse—that by filling up the retorts with a heavier charge, 
and thus leaving less free space, less gas would be produced and 
more liquid products. Practical trial confirmed the soundness of 
the deduction. 

Although, however, the filling up of the retorts with shale les- 
sened the production of gas and increased the yield of oil, it was 
not practically possible to completely fill the retorts, as it was 
necessary to leave sufficient space over the charge for the inser- 
tion of the rake to withdraw the spent shale. There was, there- 
fore, still produced a considerable volume of permanent gas. To 
protect and prevent the decomposition of the oil vapours, steam 
had previously been largely used to sweep out of the retorts the 
vapours as eliminated from the shale. The steam when so used 
had, however, an objectionable tendency to darken the colour of 
the resulting oils—rendering them less marketable. 

It then occurred to me that the permanent gas produced from 
the shale might be economically and advantageously employed as 
a substitute for the steam as the agent to wash out the vapours 
as formed. The quantity of steam required to circulate the per- 
manent gases from the terminal of the condensers back through 
the retorts, would be comparatively small, and the gas could not 
have any oxidizing effect upon the oil vapours, so as to darken 
the colour of the resulting oils; but seeing that the gases were 
extremely rich, holding large quantities of very volatile vapours 
in diffusion, these vapours might, on their return passage through 
the retorts, polymerize or combine with the other products as they 
were evolved from the shale, and thus lessen the volume of gas 
and increase and improve the quality of the oil. 


space for the objectionable action of radiant heat, and enabling 
the low-gravity permanent gas to be introduced over the top of 
the column of shale, and to more effectively sweep out the vapours 
as they were evolved from the shale. 

The retorts that were designed to carry out the suggested 
improved method are shown in the drawings attached to the speci- 
fication of patent No. 650 of 1867. As will be seen (p. 561), these 


_ vertical retorts are placed in an oven or chamber, being entirely 


supported from the base; the heat from the furnace being intro- 
duced to the chamber through a large number of ports in the side 


over the entire surface ; and asaconvenient means of heating the 
circulated permanent gases, the retorts were jacketed, which also 


| still further served to modify any tendency to local heating. The 








shale was charged and discharged by the upper and lower doors. 
The permanent gas was introduced into the bottom of the annular 
space surrounding the retorts, being heated in its passage up- 
wards; and thence it passed downwards through the distilling 
shale, carrying before and along with it the evolved vapours, 
through the perforated bottom on which the shale rested, to the 
outlet of the collecting-main. 

This method of distilling the shale in vertical retorts fully sup- 
ported the logical deduction as to the principlesinvolved. There 
was produced a larger yield of oil, of very fine quality. These 
retorts were introduced into a number of works in Scotland, 
amongst others those of the Oakbank Oil Company, where I had 
the pleasure of meeting Mr. George Beilby—my future colleague 
in the further development of the improved systems of carbonizing 
shales and coals. 

While this system of retorting the shale produced a large yield 
of very fine oil, it yet gave a very small yield of ammonia. At 
first, this result was supposed to be due to the very low heat 
employed in the distillation of the shale; but in a set of experi- 
ments jointly made by Mr. Beilby and myself at the Magdalene 
Bridge Chemical Works, in connection with the introduction of 
these retorts into his works, the matter was investigated. We 
found that, after having distilled the shale in the current of gas 
until it was completely exhausted of its oily products, and till 
ammonia had practically ceased to be evolved, on substituting a 
current of steam for the gas—that is, passing steam down through 
the splint residues—ammonia was at once liberated from the resi- 
dues in considerable quantities. This showed that the presence 
of the steam had a specific effect in liberating the nitrogen left in 
the residues as ammonia. Subsequent investigation showed that 
the steam was decomposed by the fixed carbon containing the 
nitrogen; the hydrogen of the water gas combining with the nitro- 
gentoformammonia. This observation was subsequently turned 
to practical account by, in part or wholly, substituting steam in 
place of the permanent gas in practical retorting. 

The method of placing the vertical retorts in an open oven or 
chamber, so as to be uniformly heated to a low temperature, and 
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Illustrations to Patent Specification No. 650 of 1867. 





drawing away the products of the distillation of the shale from the 
bottom of the retort, on what was known as the downward distil- 
lation principle, using superheated steam to increase the yield of 
ammonia, was recognized and adopted by most of the oil-works 
in Scotland as that which produced the finest quality and the 
largest yield of oil and ammonia; and it continued to be the prin- 
ciple upon which shale was mainly destructively distilled up to 
1881, when Mr. Beilby and the writer introduced to the notice of 
the oil industry their method of retorting shale upon improved and 
different principles. 

I have no doubt that the method devised by us had its origin in 
the observations made by Mr. Beilby and the writer during our 
joint experiments at the Magdalene Bridge works (previously 
referred to) upon the liberation of the ammonia from the shale 
residues by the specific action of steam. Be that as it may, our 
investigation of the subject led to a like result, as we both applied 
to the Patent Office within about a month of each other for pro- 
visional protection for substantially the same process—for retort- 
ing shales by slightly modified arrangements of apparatus, but 
both were based upon the same fundamental principle of distilling 
the shale at a low temperature, so as to obtain the best possible 
results in crude oil, and thereafter to subject the shale residues to 
a further treatment with steam at a much higher temperature, 
in order to convert the nitrogen contained in these residues into 
ammonia. 3 

On learning that we had separately applied for a patent for 
practically the same process, Mr. Beilby and the writer agreed to 
become colleagues in the further development of the process; 
and in 1882 we jointly applied for, and obtained, patents in which 
are explained and illustrated the extension of the application of 
the principles of our process to the obtaining of ammonia from 











a 


coal, shale, and other minerals in various industries—including 
the manufacture of illuminating and heating gas. 

Before describing the construction and method of operating 
what was known as the Pentland form of Young and Beilby’s 
retorts, it may be interesting and instructive (and indeed almost 
necessary) to make a few references to the earlier work and 
experiences, also to the conditions that during the period of 
research-work had been found requisite to the successful working, 
and which were incorporated in the Young and Beilby retorting 
arrangement, and such as we may require to refer to in the 
subsequent description of the application of these vertical re- 
torting arrangements to the production of illuminating gas. 

One of the first conditions to be observed was that, as the tem- 
perature of the heat was raised with the object of hastening the 
process of treating the shale residues with steam, the larger had 
to be the volume of steam employed in order to recover the 
maximum yield of ammonia. 

With the ordinary description of the lower carboniferous 
shales used in Scotland, containing from 4 to 8 per cent. of fixed 
carbon, it was found necessary to use from 8 to 10 cwt. of steam 
per ton of shale; and when we came to deal with coal, containing 
large percentages of fixed carbon, 5 or 6 tons of steam were 
required per ton of coal. To raise such a large quantity of 
steam by the direct use of fuel in steam-boilers would have been 
very expensive, and have greatly detracted from the commercial 
success of the process, and some other means had to be devised 
to obtain the requisite supply. 

In a patent granted to the writer in 1880—No. 1578—the first 
step in economy in this direction is thus described— 


‘*The supply of steam for this purpose has hitherto been 
taken direct from high-pressure boilers, and the coal and 
labour necessary for its production have incurred consider- 
able cost. I have found that it is not necessary to employ 
high-pressure or live steam, but that waste or exhaust steam 
is equally efficient. 

‘‘To obtain a supply of waste or exhaust steam economi- 
cally, I take the waste steam resulting from the manufacture 
of sulphate of ammonia, from the liquors derived from the 
distillation of the shale, or the waste steam from other sources 
may be so utilized; but preference is given to the steam re- 
sulting from the manufacture of sulphate of ammonia, as it 
frequently contains traces of ammoniacal gas, as also other 
gas, which are a nuisance when allowed to escape into the air, 
but when utilized in this way may be profitably recovered. 
In order to cause the waste or exhaust steam to pass through 
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Illustration to Patent Specification No. 1578 of 1880. 
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the retorts, I either exhaust the retorts so that the steam may 
be drawn through them, or I blow it through the retorts, by 
means of a steam jet or other forcing or blowing arrange- 
ment, or by constructing the boxes or chambers in which the 
sulphate of ammonia is produced so as to cause the steam to 
pass from them, under such a pressure as will, with or with- 
out the assistance of the exhaust upon the retorts, cause the 
steam to pass through amongst the shale contained in them. 
Or where the waste or exhaust steam from an engine, or other 
like source is utilized, it can be made to exhaust into a steam- 
holder in such a manner as to equalize the flow. The steam 
so drawn or forced into the retorts is preferably heated to 
free it from moisture and prevent it from chilling the contents 
of the retorts. This steam in passing through the retorts 
acts in the well-known manner of washing out the volatile 
products and eliminating the nitrogen of the shale combined 
with the hydrogen of the steam in the form of ammonia.” 


A second method of obtaining a further portion of the requisite 
steam supply is described in the specification of a patent granted 
to Mr. Beilby and the writer in 1882—No. 5084. By this time, we 
had experimented and discovered that a considerable proportion 
of the fixed carbon could be gasified or burned in air, provided 
the combustion was done in the presence of a large excess of 
steam. This discovery suggested that part of the necessary 
supply of steam could be obtained by so constructing the con- 
densers that the cooling of the gases, excess steam, and products 
was made to heat water; and over or through the water so 
heated was passed the current of air on its way to the retorts. 
This air was thus made to take up a large quantity of water 
vapour and convey it to the retorts. The specification stated— 


The third part of our invention has for its object the econo- 
mical obtainment of the large volume of steam or water vapour 
necessary to decompose the coal, peat, or other similar sub- 
stance, and also to measure or ascertain the relative quantities 
of air to the steam admitted to effect the decomposition. 

As is well known, water will not give off vapour or steam in 
close vessels under ordinary atmospheric pressure under about 
212° Fahr. ; but, as is also well known, water will give off vapour 
into an atmosphere of air at all ordinary temperatures under 
212°, the quantity being dependent upon the temperatures and 
pressure. At 140° Fahr., air will take up about one-sixth of 
its own weight ; between 150° and 160°, it will take up a 
fourth ; between 160° and 170°, a third ; between 170° and 
180°, a half; between 180° and 190°, its own weight ; and 
between 190° and 200°, twice its weight. 

Now we so construct our condensers that the cooling of the 
combustible heating gases from the decomposition of the coal, 
peat, or other substance, together with the undecomposed 
steam accompanying these gases, shall be made to heat water ; 
and over or through this water so heated is passing the current 
of air on its way to the decomposing chambers. This air is 
thus made to take up the necessary quantity of water in the 
form of vapour, and the relative proportion of air and water 
vapour is ascertained by means of a thermometer placed in 
the pipe, as it leaves the condensing arrangement and before 
passing to the decomposing chamber or retort, and the relative 
quantities regulated by presenting a greater or less area of 
wetted surface of the condensers (by means of valves or 
dampers to shut off the supply of water) or part of condensers. 
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illustration (figs. 7 and 8) to Patent Specification No. 5084 of 1882. 


In carrying out the third part of our invention, we con- 
struct the condensers as shown at figs. 7 and 8—that is to 
say, they are formed of several batteries of horizontal pipes A‘, 
all framed together in a suitable manner, and opening at their 
ends into horizontal chambers B‘, In the upper part of the 
condensers, is provided the water-inlet C*, communicating 
with the perforated pipe D‘, so that the water passed in at the 
inlet C4, is sprayed out over a considerable area (as shown 
more particularly at fig. 7, where one of the plates forming the 
walls of the condensers is represented as having been re- 
moved). The connection of the pipes A‘, with the chambers 


B‘, is shown more particularly at the lower part of the con- 
densers represented at figs. 7 and 8, where, for the sake of 
explanation, plates are represented as having been removed. 
The gases entering the condenser pass in through the pipe E4, 
to the chamber B‘, which extends the whole length of the 





condenser; and from this chamber they pass to the chamber 
at the opposite end of the pipes A‘, connecting them. From 
this chamber, the gases pass into the chamber immediately 
above it through the opening F‘, which connects the two 
chambers. From this chamber the gases pass back to the 
opposite side, as represented by the arrows; and from that 
chamber, into which they are led up, into the one immediately 
above it. And soon, they zigzag from one side of the con- 
denser to the other until they arrive at the outlet-pipe G‘, 
by which they are passed on to the absorbing chambers as 
described. The water passing in at C4, and through the per- 
forated pipes D4, in its descent both cools the gases passing 
through the pipes A‘, and becomes heated, and over or through 
the water so heated is passed the current of air entering and 
leaving the condenser respectively at H¢4 and I‘, on its way to 
the decomposing chambers. 


The next matter to receive attention was the economical 
recovery of the ammonia as sulphate from the very large quantity 
of ammoniacal liquor that resulted from the condensation of such 
an increased volume of steam. In the specification of patent 
No. 1587 of 1881, there are described and illustrated apparatus 
and methods of operating the same, which proved very econo. 
mical. It would unnecessarily burden this article to describe the 
apparatus in detail. Those sufficiently interested can refer to 
the patent specification. Meantime, however, it may be men. 
tioned that, while experimenting with this apparatus for the eco. 
nomical production of sulphate of ammonia, I also observed that 
it could likewise be advantageously employed so as to produce 
ammonia in the caustic state—suitable for the purification of gas 
from carbonic acid and sulphuretted hydrogen. 

This process afterwards received further consideration, and 
resulted in a development described and illustrated in patent 
No. 16,052 of 1885. Reference is made to this matter more par- 
ticularly, as in a future article it will be explained how a still 
further development of this ammonia purification process will 
play an important part in rendering it economically possible to 
produce a Jow-grade gas in vertical retorting arrangements. 

In that regard, it may be well, at this point, to explain that it 
has been found that the use of the excess steam essential to 
obtain the nitrogen from the fixed carbon as ammonia involves 
that the water gas produced contains a large percentage of car. 
bonic acid. 

In the treatment of the shale residues, it had been found that 
they were liable to flux and clinker in the retorts; and, in order 
to detach the clinkers, it was necessary to get ready access to 
the lower ends of the retorts for the purpose, and at the same 
time prevent the ingress of air. 

In the specification of the patent No. 2487, of 1872, there are 
described and illustrated two methods of sealing the lower ends 
of vertical retorts. The first is the ordinary well-known water- 
seal or lute, as applied to an oven of four vertical retorts which 
was erected at the works of the Musselburgh Gas Company for 
the carbonization of coal for the production of illuminating gas. 
As having a bearing on the subject, I may here explain that these 
retorts were abandoned for two reasons. First, because it was 
found that the passing of the volatile matters from the coal down 
through the mass of incandescent coke did not crack or decom- 
pose these vapours into such good gas as was obtained from the 
same coal when the vapours were cracked up in the vacant space 
over the charge in the ordinary horizontal retorts. Second, 
because the water gas produced from the steam arising from the 
water forming the seal was apt to contain a very large percentage 
of carbonic acid. This was particularly the case with coking 
coal, which had a tendency to adhere for a time to the walls of 
the retorts, and then drop into the water forming the seal— 
creating a sudden evolution of steam. 

The other method was that known at the time as the gas-seal 
or lute, and was applied to a bench of vertical retorts erected at 
the Straiton works for the distillation of shale for oil. The 
object here was to enable the shale residues containing from 5 to 
7 per cent. of fixed carbon to be dropped with the minimum of 
labour from the bottom of the vertical retort into the combustion 
chamber, to be there burned in air, so as to supply, along with 
the permanent gases, the whole or the greater part of the heat 
necessary to effect the distillation of the shale. This method of 
sealing was subsequently adopted in the sealing of lower ends of 
the Young and Beilbyretorts. The manner in which it operated, 
and how the principle was applied, are described hereafter. 

These appear to be the main points requiring notice before 
passing on to consider the design, construction, and method of 
operating the vertical retorts shown in the accompanying drawings 
in the Young and Beilby patent specification No. 1377 of 1882, 
and which were in turn copies of the working drawings for the 
first benches of these retorts erected at the Pentland works of the 
Clippens Oil Company. 

The main factors that had to be kept in view in designing these 
retorts, were the economical heating to a high temperature of the 
large quantity of residues and of steam that had to be employed, 
and to supply the heat necessary to decompose a portion of the 
steam, so as to obtain the nitrogen in the residues as ammonia, 
and to utilize as fully as possible the heat of the highly-heated 
residues and the excess steam and gases before they passed from 
the retorts. 

It will be observed from the illustration that the brick portions 
of the retorts in which the shale residues are subjected, at the 
higher temperature, to the action of the steam for the liberation 
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Illustrations to Patent Specification No. 2487 of 1872. 


of the nitrogen in the shale residues as ammonia, are rectangular 
in cross section. This form was selected mainly because it en- 
abled a very large retorting surface to be enclosed within a given 
area of external surface walls—a matter of considerable import- 
ance, from a fuel point of view, with such high temperature, and 
when these walls were not enclosed within a building but exposed 
to all weathers, as was universally the case in oil-works. 

The rectangular form is further easily and cheaply built of 
ordinary rectangular bricks, and offers great facility for the 
interbinding or tying of the retorts to each other, also to the 
side walls, so as to render support to each other, and resist the 
outward thrust from the contained charge. Underneath each 
retort is a receiving chamber, with an inverted curved bottom 


and self-sealing doors for the reception of the red-hot spent shale 
residues, and its subsequent withdrawal after cooling. 

These retorts were placed eight in an oven—four being put 
on each side of the producer and regenerator. This arrangement 
allowed for the placing of a retort over the producer by which 
the coal used as fuel could be treated for the recovery of tar and 
ammonia. 

The setting of these retorts was started by kindling a fire in 
the producer, and charging the fuel by the hopper and door down 
through the retorts. The gaseous products passing from the top 
of the producer were met by a supply of secondary air, heated by 
passing through the iron tubes placed in the downtake flue. The 
products of combustion passed first, around the lower fire-brick 





Illustration to Patent Specification No. 1377 of 1882—See Next Page, 
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| 
portion of the coal and shale retorts; then up around the | 
upper section of the coal retort; and thence through a 
number of small portholes in the screen wall surrounding 
the coal retort into the oven or chamber containing the 
iron section of the shale retorts, and the pipes for drying 
and superheating the waste steam. The spent fire gases 
passed by the downtake flues into the main flue in the base 
of the bench. 

On the heat in the coal retorts becoming sufficiently high 
to distil or carbonize the coal (which was shown by the 
volatilized products flaming from the lower end of the 
retorts into the top of the producer), the valve upon the 
downtake pipe leading from the top of the retort to the col- 
lecting-main was opened, and the exhauster started. Such 
an exhaust was thus produced as to draw away nearly 
the whole of the volatile products evolved from the coal. 
This was shown by the luminous flame at the top of the 
producer almost disappearing. On the permanent gases 
distilled from the coal reaching the terminal of the con- 
densers and becoming free from air, they were all returned 
and introduced underneath the retorts—thus making the 
only outlet for the products from the coal to be the bottom 
of the retort into the top of the producer. The exhaust 
upon the retorts was thereupon considerably increased. 
The effect of this, as will be evident, was to not only draw 
away all the products evolved from the coal in the retort, 
but to draw up, and circulate through the carbonizing 
coal, a considerable volume of gas returned from the ter- 
minalofthecondensers. The gas was thus made to perform 
the function of a perfect seal or luting, as the faster the 
exhauster was driven, the larger would be the circulation of 
gas through the retorts, and only the surplus gas produced 
from the coal would pass away by the only outlet at the 
bottom of the retorts into the top of the producer, to be 
subsequently used in conjunction with the producer gas in 
heating the retorts. 

After the coal retorts had been thus in operation for 
some time, and the coal in the lower part of the retort was 
reduced to a coked condition, steam was admitted which, 
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illustrations to Patent Specification No. 1377 of 1882—See Previous Page. 


passing upwards, was partially decomposed, setting free a part | 
of the nitrogen in the coke as ammonia, to be recovered in the 
condensing and scrubbing arrangements along with the tar. By 
these means from 12 to 14 gallons of tar, and fully 4o lbs. of | 
sulphate of ammonia were recovered per ton of coal used as fuel. | 


Junior Institution of Engineers.—At the meeting of the Institu= 
tion at the Westminster Palace Hotel on Friday, a paper on 
“Acceleration and Accelerometers” will be read by Mr. A. P. 
Trotter, B.A., the Electrical Adviser to the Board of Trade, and 
another on “ Gas-Engine Indicators,” by Mr. L. F. de Peyrecave, 


(To be continued.) ' Stud. Inst.C.E. 
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THE HORSTMANN GAS CONTROLLER. 


Automatic Daily Variation of Lighting and Extinguishing. 


Tue past few years have been prolific in their yield of devices for 
the automatic and simultaneous lighting and extinguishing of 
public gas-lamps, comprising clockwork and electrical arrange- 
ments, and other ingenious proposals in which the operation of 
valvular and other contrivances at the lamps is secured by a 
temporary increase of pressure at the gas-works. The Patent 
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Office has registered the birth, the ephemeral life, and the end of 
the majority of these arrangements between the application for 
Letters Patent and the publication of the complete specification. 
This is the record of impracticability. But the field for a really 
durable, reliable, and simple automatic lighting and extinguishing 
appliance is a large one; and with that field ever present, the 
impracticability of the past does not retard those of inventive 
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aptitude in this direction in the prosecution of work to secure their 
design. 

A clever timing device, the combined work of the Messrs. Horst- 
mann, of Union Street, Bath, is the latest of promising arrange- 
ments ; and if its special features are at once pointed out, it will 
ensure consideration of the more detailed description which fol- 
lows. 


In timing devices for lighting and extinguishing which have 





heretofore come before us, it has been essential—in order to make 
the necessary changes in the times of lighting up and extinguish- 
ing—to at short intervals visit each lamp, and specially adjust the 
mechanism for the purpose. This, of course, involves labour; 
and the less frequently the adjustment is made, the greater the 
amount of gas consumption. It is the small economies per point 
of lighting which, accumulated from the whole number of lamps 


} | f 


Chart drawn from the Working of the Standard Controller giving 3650 Hours’ Light per Annum, 


(The Controller can, of course, be made to work out any special Chart.) 
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in a district, must, if at all, justify the application of mechanical 
or automatic means of doing the work. The Horstmann auto- 
matic gas controller needs no adjustment at all. By means which 
in the finished state are simple, but the attainment of which has 
involved skill and the labour of much minute calculation, the 
mechanism has been so devised that day by day, not with a daily 
uniform gradation but with the necessary time irregularity, the 
lever controlling the gas-tap does its duty in opening and closing 
the gas-way exactly at the right time. The mathematical pre- 
cision that has been displayed in arriving at this result is without 
doubt worthy of the utmost praise. In this way only the winding 
of the clock periodically—say, every eight or fourteen days—is 
required. Nothing else is left to hand. In short, Messrs. Horst- 
mann have aimed at, and (if the appliances stand the proof of 
trial in respect of durability and reliability) have achieved, the 
picking up of the littles that are lost in the time occupied in the 
work of adjustment and in consumption of gas by predecessors in 
the same class. It is therefore a double step in advance. More- 
over, as will be shown in the description, the tap can be worked 
by hand on any such emergency as fog, without interfering, in the 
slightest, with the action of the mechanism at the proper time. 
With this preface, we will proceed to briefly describe the 
mechanism, the general appearance of which is clearly shown by 
the illustrations |see p.565]|, with their explanatory lines. It will be 
observed that the mechanism is all contained in a casing similar 
o that of an ordinary drum-shaped clock. The casing is only 
about 4 inches in diameter ; and it is half encircled by the supply- 
pipe conveying the gas from the service-pipe below to the incan- 
descent burner above. The tap of the burner is actuated by a con- 
necting-rod attached to a slide, which protrudes through the clock 
case, and, at the proper times, the slide is propelled upwards or 
downwards respectively for the lighting and extinguishing. The 
covers on both sides of the drum are removable. On removing 
the front one, an ordinary clock face is seen, and on this side the 
clockwork mechanism is wound and adjusted. As the clock face 
is provided with an ordinary pair of hands, the time can be accu- 
rately set and checked. On removing the cover from the other 

















side of the drum case, the patent calendar mechanism for varying 
the times of lighting and extinguishing is exposed. This consists 
of a 24-hour dial-plate, which rotates in unison with the hands of 
the clock. Projecting from its edge is a star-wheel, which is made 
to come into contact with a cranked pin fixed in the case of the 
clock, and is thus rotated a quarter of a turn every revolution 
of the dial-plate—that is to say, once in 24 hours. The shaft 
which carries the star-wheel is provided with a worm or screw, 
which is geared to two worm-wheels pivoted on the dial-plate— 
one oneither side ofthe worm. Rigidly attached to these pivoted 
worm-wheels are two irregular shaped cams, which are made to 
represent the one the lighting, and the other the extinguishing 
chart; and, seeing they change daily, they are graduated accord- 
ingly. Ingenious as are the other parts of the mechanism, it is 
on the shaping of these cams that the most tedious and exacting 
work has been necessitated to make their operation conform to 
the gradual (but not day-by-day pari passu) change in the lighting 
up and extinguishing. The functions of these cams is to impart 
a circumferential movement to the two “ chart-pins,’”’ which are 
seen on the dial-plate pointing at A and B. This is accom- 
plished by means of two other pins resting against the cams, each 
of which is connected with one of the before-mentioned “ chart- 
pins” by means of a disc’ under the dial-plate. It is by these 
“ chart-pins” that the mechanism which turns on and off the gas- 
tap is discharged, and the time at which the discharge takes place 
is indicated by the figures at which they point. The cams are 
geared to make one revolution in a year, so that, save for winding, 
the apparatus (as already stated) requires noattention. We give 
an interesting chart drawn from the working of the patentee’s 
standard controller, giving 3650 hours’ lighting per annum. The 
controller can, of course, also be made to work out any special 
chart of a gas company or corporation. 

With this description, an example may be given of the auto- 
matic time-operation of the arrangement. Supposing the time 
for lighting up on Feb. 27 is 6.13, and for extinguishing 5.46, the 








automatic lighting and extinguishing will take place at the follow- 
ing times on the succeeding days:— 


Feb. 28 Lighted 6.15 ; Extinguished 5.44 
Marchi . SS eae » 6.16 ; - 5 42 
eae ae mm 6.17 ; 3 5.41 


And this continues from one year’s end to another, without any 
attention other than the winding of the clock (say) once every 
week or fortnight. 

Another patent comprised in this invention is for the hand move- 
ment of the slide which propels the tap. It was found necessary 
to render this capable of being moved by hand independently of 
the clock, so that in case of fog or the adjustment of mantles, the 
clock need not be interfered with. A short description of this 
improving feature will be of interest. On the front plate of the 
clock—behind the hands, and directly below the slide—is the 
wheel or disc X, from the face of which projects the pin x. 
The disc rotates in the direction of the arrow, so that the 
pin x, on its upward path, engages with the underside of the 
projection /, and lifts the bar f to close the tap. When the 
gas is turned off, the pin x comes to rest in the position 
shown in fig. 1—that is free of the projections / and m. If 
the mechanism is left to itself, the gas will remain turned off until 
such time as the pin, on the continued revolution of the disc, shall 
engage with the upper surface of the projection m, and push it 
downwards into the position shown in fig. 3, when the gas will be 
thereby turned on, and the pin will again be clear of the projec- 
tions / and m. The pin will remain in this position until the disc 
again revolves into the “ turned-off” position. It is clear that, 
when the pin * is in either of its two stationary positions, the bar 
fis quite free; and the tap may be turned on or off by simply 
pulling the cords c or d respectively—the bar being able to slide 
up and down independently of the pin x. It is seen from this 
description that this freedom in hand lighting and extinguishing 
in cases of emergency is quite an auxiliary arrangement, and does 
not interfere in the least with the ordinary movement of the clock 
mechanism. 

To sum up the principal claims for the invention, as advanced 
by the patentees: (1) The device requires no adjustment for the 
varying times of lighting and extinguishing throughout the year; 
the only attention needed being winding once a week or fortnight. 
(2) The calendar mechanism is easily set when erecting, and needs 
no further attention. (3) If the hands point true time, the switch- 
ing cannot vary. (4) Great saving of gas is effected in the minute 
daily adjustment which automatically takes place. (5) The 
valve being turned by direct contact with the mainspring of the 
clock, but independently of the time mechanism, certainty of action 
is ensured, without retarding the hands. (6) Any intelligent 
lamplighter can fix the apparatus. (7) When the switch requires 
cleaning, it can be replaced by aspare one in five minutes. (8) Tap 
can be worked quite independently of the mechanism. 

Although the manipulation of street lamps is the principal 
destined use of these controllers, it can readily be seen that they 
have also great value in the lighting of shops which are under 
police observation at night. 

In connection with the general subject, there has been, in 
dealing previously with lighting and extinguishing devices, such 
frequent reference to the saving of gas, to the prevention of 
destruction of mantles through the use of torches, and to the 
other economies attaching to the obviating of the double visit to 
each lamp post daily, that to traverse the ground again would be 
superfluous. The appliance is undoubtedly a distinct advance ; 
and, so far as can be judged, it cannot be anything but positive 
in its action. There are other points upon which only time-trials 
will enable testimony to be made. No doubt, in these respects, 
further news will be shortly forthcoming, as trials are now pro- 
ceeding by various gas companies, and notably by one of the 
large London Companies. 








Carburetted Water Gas in the Bunsen Burner. 


At one of the Monthly Meetings of the London Section of 
the Society of Chemical Industry about two years ago, a paper 
on the defects of uncarburetted water gas for laboratory pur- 
poses was submitted by Dr. H. Matsumoto, and was noticed in 
the “ JouRNAL” at the time. A communication upon the subject 
was presented at the meeting on the 5th inst. by his colleague, 
Dr. Matsumi Chikashigé. He showed that carburetted water gas 
is now prepared in the University of Kyoto by injecting heavy 
petroleum oil with steam into a generator filled with ignited 
coke. The gas thus produced is passed through a superheater 
loosely packed with fire-bricks, and then through a scrubber ; 
after which treatment it enters the gasholders. The mean com- 
position of the gas differs little from that of coal gas, and the pro- 
ducts of combustion closely resemble those of ordinary gas. To 
obtain the usual flame of a bunsen burner (0°6 inch long), a flow 
of 4 cubic feet of coal gas, 10°5 cubic feet of water gas, and 4 cubic 
feet of carburetted water gas are required ; therefore the triangular 
orifice of the ordinary bunsen burner for coal gas requires to be 
only slightly enlarged to get the same sized flame with the car- 
buretted water gas. The author stated that the carburetted gas 
has no effect on the ordinary laboratory vessel, and that the pro- 
ducts of combustion, unlike those of plain water gas, are not more 
injurious in insufficiently ventilated laboratories than are those 
of coal gas, 
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CONDENSING GAS-STOVES AND 
FLUELESS GAS-STOVES. 


By F. R. E. Branston. 


When a gas-stove is described as one which does not require a 
flue or chimney, one might almost think that it could be taken for 


granted that it was sent out with the necessary means for dealing 
with the products of combustion. But, unfortunately, this is not 
the case; and it is obviously unfair to confuse the meaning, so as 
to mix up flueless gas-stoves with condensing gas-stoves that have 
a perfect system of dealing with the products of combustion so as 
to produce pure radiant heat—either from the heat radiated from 
the flame, or from the metal heated by the products of combus- 
tion, which are cooled in the cast-iron tubes. 

The dictionary meaning of the word flue is “a pipe or chimney, 
a passage for smoke;” and the main object in a condensing gas- 
stove is to construct it in such a manner, with pipes, as to deal 
with the products of combustion from the ignition of the coal gas 
ina way that they may be condensed, and rendered harmless, 
instead of allowing them to add to the pollution of the atmosphere, 
as is done in the case of the ordinary coal-fires with chimneys. 
These are often found to be defective, in consequence of a down- 
draught—a defect which is not found in a properly constructed 
condensing gas-stove, in which the whole of the water is con- 
densed, and which makes them in such cases useful as a substitute 
for coal-fires. 

It is improbable that a coal-fire attached to a similar appa- 
ratus would be called a flueless coal-fire. Why then should a 
condensing gas-stove be confounded with the various gas-stoves 
which, having no possible way of dealing with the products of the 
gas consumed, lay claim to advantages which they do not possess ? 
When contractors are working on the roads, we often see at 
night that the watchman has a coal-fire lighted in a circular 
receptacle which he calls a “devil.” This is a flueless coal-fire. 
No sensible person would think of comparing this with a well-set 
fire-grate in his house ; and condensing gas-stoves, properly made, 
bear much the same relation to flueless gas-stoves as a well-set 
coal-grate does to that primitive device. 

Some of the flueless gas-stoves have their origin in America, 
and are advertised, with the greatest assurance, for “use without 
a flue.” It is not long before they are copied, and advertised in 
the same manner by the stove makers in this country, who are 
always ready to follow the lead of anyone who produces some- 
thing to sell, whether good or bad. Sometimes these flueless 
stoves are made to heat a little water; and then they are called 
steam-radiators; and as no extra heat can be obtained from the 
gas when heating water, the atmospheric burner might as well be 
on the ground without the costly arrangements for producing 
steam from water. This was explained by Professor Vivian B. 
Lewes, when he stated: ‘If you do not mind breathing hot 
polluted air, highly charged with vapour, and getting chilled 
with cold walls, a bunsen burner stood on the floor is the most 
effective method of getting the whole of the heat of the com: 
bustion into the air of the room; and no flueless stove can do 
‘more than this.” 

I have mentioned this example of flueless gas-stoves as I had 
ample opportunity of testing them in comparison with condensing 
gas-stoves, long before the gas steam-radiators were put on the 
market by the stove-makers in this country and sold at about 
double the price of condensing gas-stoves. The results went to 
prove exactly what was stated by Professor Lewes, who also 
inentioned, with regard to the condensing gas-stoves, that he had 
seen “stoves in which some of the water is condensed, and the 
public are gravely informed that this removes all deleterious 
products.” Since this statement was made in the year 1903, 
improvements have been effected in condensing gas-stoves, and 
now a maximum amount of condensed liquid can be obtained 
from them, and all the possible heat of the gas consumed is 
entirely utilized for the purpose of heating a room, to the extent 
of one-third by direct radiation from the flame, and two-thirds 
by convection, or heat radiated from the cast-iron tubes and 
casing in which the action of condensation takes place—causing 
the latent heat in the hot products of combustion to be entirely 
given up. 

The electric warming-stoves, of which thousands are now being 
made, are to a certain extent constructed after the pattern of the 
condensing gas-stoves—that is to say, the heat is radiated from 
large incandescent electric lamps, in the same manner as in the 
gas-stoves the heat is radiated from the gas-flame enclosed in 
glass cylinders. This is what the electric lighting engineers call 
direct radiation—like the heat from the sun. Buta more modest 
comparison might perhaps be made; as, to produce the same 
effect, the sun might possibly have to be enclosed in glass. 

_ Electric warming-stoves are, of course, flueless stoves; and, 
like condensing gas-stoves, they are clean. But they have their 
disadvantages. The bright light from them is unpleasant and 
injurious to the eyes ; the heat leaves them too quickly ; and the 
cost of renewals of lamps is expensive—to say nothing of the 
extra cost of meters, and the cost of current for working them. 
Even if taken at 1d. per unit, this works out at from six to eight 
times more than that of gas, when it is used for warming with the 
latest forms of condensing gas-stoves. 

The electric lighting companies are careful to bring to the 





notice of their customers the latest inventions for heating and 
lighting with electricity ; and as the gas companies have taken 
in hand the sale and pushing of gas heating apparatus, it would be 
well if they could find space in their show-rooms which might 
be set aside only for the exhibition of stoves of scientific con- 
struction and good efficiency. An exhibition of this kind would, of 
itself, be the means of bringing many people to their show-rooms, 
and at the same time be of real benefit to the general public, and 
a source of much valuable instruction. 


_— 


THE ACETYLENE ASSOCIATION. 


Fifth Annual Meeting. 


The Fifth Annual Meeting of the Acetylene Association took 
place last Thursday at the Bloomsbury Hall, Hart Street, W.C. 
under the chairmanship of Mr. F. L. Rawson, who is one of the 
Vice-Presidents, in the unavoidable absence of the President 


(Sir Charles S. Forbes, Bart.). 

The Secretary (Mr. Lacey Downes) having distributed copies 
of the notice convening the meeting, 

The CHAIRMAN moved the adoption of the accounts for 1905; 
and this was agreed to. He then delivered a short address. He 
remarked that the development of the industry in this country 
appeared to be satisfactory alike to the generator makers and the 
carbide dealers. It had been slow, but it had been sure and 
steady; and it was the object of the Association to advance the 
industry by not only making it permanent, but by remedying the 
difficulties which had arisen from time to time. Many of these 
difficulties still existed, which ought not to do so; and they only 
existed because of the ignorance of those who had to deal with the 
subject. They were being gradually dispelled ; and he thought 
that, with the co-operation of the individual members of the 
Association, there was no doubt before very long the glaring 
objections that were now raised would be overcome. He then 
proceeded to refer to some of the matters of interest which had 
been brought before the Council during the past year. 


MERSEY Docks AND CARBIDE REGULATIONS. 


Twelve months ago, they were complaining of what was then 
deemed the obdurate attitude of the Mersey Docks and Harbour 
Board. For some years they had been trying to induce them to 
so modify their regulations affecting the importation of carbide as 
would remove the anomaly of cargoes of this innocuous material 
being practically refused a landing at Liverpool, and consequently 
being conveyed right past the Mersey Docks for delivery under 
more reasonable conditions upon the quays of inland Manchester. 
At the very moment when they were complaining of this grievance, 
the Board had passed regulations permitting the importation of 
carbide under conditions which might be deemed fairly reasonable 
when compared with those previously existing. The experience 
in the Mersey was typical of that which had been met with 
generally from local bodies; but happily in a less and less degree 
as the nature of carbide and acetylene became more and more 


recognized. 








MARKING OF GENERATORS. 


With regard to Regulation No. 16—that “every generator shall 
have marked clearly upon the outside a statement of the maxi- 
mum of } cubic foot burners and the charge of carbide for which 
it is designed »—a member had raised the question whether, if 
his generators were marked with the number of 1 or 3 cubic foot 
burners, this would comply with the spirit of the rule. While the 
Executive did not desire to raise any pedantic objections, he (the 
Chairman) was sure personally that it would be far better to keep 
to uniform rating in everything they could—even in small things 
of this sort. 
PURIFIERS AND REFILLS. 

Some years back a member installed a generator with a purifier 
requiring special material. The owners of the generator, how- 
ever, recharged the purifier with material (procured locally) other 
than that for which it was designed. He therefore suggested to 
the Council that there should be some addition to the regulations 
of the Association which would put a check upon such vnautho- 
rized supplies. The Executive, however, thought that the case 
was covered by Regulation No. 7, which reads as follows: “ No 
purifier shall be sold without a card of instructions suitable for 
hanging up in some convenient place. Such instructions shall 
be of the most detailed nature, and shall not presuppose any ex- 
pert knowledge whatever on the part of the operator.” It was 
obvious that, if the card of instructions were explicit upon the 
point that refills for the purifier were only to be obtained from 
certain sources, the owner would go to the local ironmonger at 
his own risk. This matter was important, as one purifier acting 
noxiously, owing to the use of inefficient material, might prove a 
deterrent to acetylene development through a wide district. 


LIBELS ON ACETYLENE. 


The Chairman proceeded to make some remarks on the heading of 
libels on acetylene. He said that rival illuminants continued to 
abuse them; but so long as they were not denied the rights of 
reciprocation (with the consciousness of the big battalions of 
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benefits on their own side), they could more than hold their own. 
They could, and did, dislodge their rivals. As an instance of 
what the industry had to contend with, he cited the fact that a 
few weeks ago there was an explosion in Piccadilly which was 
stated by a newspaper to be due to acetylene ; whereas inquiry 
elicited that there was no acetylene or carbide near the place. 


Before concluding his address, the Chairman touched briefly 
upon the questions of the basis upon which sales of carbide were 
carried out, the carriage of carbide by rail, and the advisability of 
motorists wholly or partially hooding the upper rays of their head 
lamps when in well-lighted streets and unhooding them when they 
reached the country roads. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


The election of officers resulted as follows: President, Sir 
Charles S. Forbes, Bart.; Vice-Presidents, Messrs. F. L. Rawson 
and H. Leigh Bennett; Treasurer, Mr. C. Bingham; Execu- 
tive Members of Council, Messrs. C. Hoddle, J. Petitpierre, 
Edgar Lea, and J. B. Baker—the only change being the last- 
named gentleman, in whose favour Mr. F. S. Thorn retired. A 
ballot for three Members of Council to fill vacancies that had 
occurred resulted in the election of Messrs. A. F. Johnson, H. S. 
Smith, and John Moyes. The Hon. Solicitors (Messrs. Batten, 
Proffitt, and Scott) and the Hon. Auditors (Messrs. Fitzpatrick, 
Graham, and Co.) were also re-appointed and thanked for their 
services. 


CARRIAGE OF CARBIDE TO INDIA. 


The CHAIRMAN next referred to several other matters of interest 
to the Association. Alluding to the carriage of carbide to India, 
he said that the position of this question had not changed from 
that last reported to the members—i.c., a reiterated refusal to 
withdraw the regulation under which the India Council decline 
to allow their goods to be shipped in vessels which also carry 
carbide of calcium. He said the present and former Councils 
had given much attention to the matter; and it was a great dis- 
appointment to them not to be able to report success. The 
question would not, however, be allowed to drop. 


FIRE INSURANCE. 


A circular-letter had lately been sent to the headquarters of 
all the fire offices in the United Kingdom; and the Secretary 
informed him that he had been taken to task for the moderation 
of his statement that there were practically no fires originated 
by carbide. One member had emphatically informed him that, 
as far as the storage ot carbide of calcium was concerned, there 
were absolutely no recorded instances of fire having originated 
therefrom. It appeared that one of the leading carbide mer- 
chants was so convinced of the non-inflammable nature of the 
material that, sooner than pay the high rates which in the early 
days of the industry were demanded by the fire offices, he had 
elected for some time past to run his own risks, with results 
most satisfactory to himself. The authority they had to deal 
with was, generally one of the country surveyors representing 
the fire offices; and they relied upon the co-operation of the 
members to take care that this gentleman was fully posted with 
the most enlightened views as to the real nature of carbide and 
acetylene. 

THE PROPOSED EXHIBITION. 


Mr. H. LEIGH BENNETT said that he and others had had some 
conversation with Mr. Kiralfy, who was opening an exhibition at 
Shepherd’s Bush next spring, with regard to a display of acetylene 
lighting there. The suggestion, however, was rather an extensive 
one. Mr. Kiralfy proposed that the end where the water-chute 
and restaurant were situated should be illuminated by acetylene; 
but, of course, the place would only be open during the six 
summer months. Letters were sent out to the trade ; but 
nobody seemed to wish to exhibit at all. Mr. Kiralfy’s idea was 
to let certain spaces for five or seven years on condition that the 
acetylene people supplied the plant, the lamps, and the carbide for 
nothing. The restaurant alone would require 1000 lights. 

It was agreed to take no steps in the matter. 


MARINE LIGHTING BY ACETYLENE. 


_The CuarrMan said the members would doubtless agree with 
him that it was a matter of congratulation that their illuminant 
should now be placed in as favourable a position as electricity or 
the old-fashioned oil-lamps for ships’ side-lights. Mr. J. A. Smith, 
of Kilmarnock, had been specially active in pushing the industry 
in this direction; and perhaps he would tell them if there were 
any further developments in marine lighting, or in the use of acety- 
lene for engines. 

Mr. J. A. Situ said that perhaps the members might not 
fully realize that there was reason for the Executive devoting so 
much time and energy to giving the Board of Trade assistance 
in the matter of navigation lights, and so on; and so he thought 
he would just detail what had been done in regard to acetylene 
lighting at sea. There had been more done than was generally 
known. It was now between seven and eight years since the 
first boats sailing from Aberdeen were lighted by acetylene; and 
up to the last year or so it had been almost entirely confined to 
the trawling industry. At the present time, however, there were 
many other boats using acetylene with the greatest satisfaction. 
Of late he had been coming in contact with people who were 
connected with shipbuilding on the Clyde; and the feeling was 
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very strongly in favour of acetylene being employed in boats up 
to a certain size. It might be used in larger ships later on. 
There were, of course, two more systems of marine lighting—colza 
oil and electricity. With regard to the former, nothing need be 
said at this time of day; while as to the latter, acetylene was 
proving to be cheaper than electricity—at least in smaller crafts. 
The advantages were the saving of the power required to generate 
current, and more especially the saving in wear and tear of 
machinery, and in wages. ‘Then in case of a breakdown, say 
in the shape of a burst steam-pipe, the electric light went 
out; but with acetylene they would have the light available at 
the very time when it was most wanted. These were some of 
the most important points that were now being fully realized by 
ship builders and architects, and which had made it possible to 
introduce acetylene into cargo vessels, particularly those sailing 
between Liverpool and Glasgow. In the matter of illumination, 
of course, acetylene was much superior to electricity, especially 
in the working parts of the ship, like the engine-room. At first, 
of course, there was some complaint owing to the smell when the 
plant was being charged; but this was quickly got over. Sea- 
water could be utilized in the generators, as it promoted the 
decomposition of carbide ; but it was advisable not to employ it, 
owing to its effect on the metal. He had heard of two accidents 
in connection with marine lighting by acetylene; but neither of 
them could be attributed to the system, and they had not militated 
in the least against the use of the light. The plant should, of 
course, be as good as that employed for house installations. 
With regard to Liverpool, the carbide fight there illustrated the 
abnormal conservatism of the Dock Board. They had also 
offered the most strenuous objection to the use of acetylene in 
ships of any kind; and it was only during the last week or two 
that they had removed these restrictions. Liverpool was, how- 
ever, the only port at which there had been any objection to the 
entrance of acetylene lighted craft. } 

Mr. A. F. Jonson said the apparatus he had been more parti- 
cularly interested in was connected with self-contained lights for 
marine purposes. These were now being placed on the ships of 
nearly all the leading lines in this country; and they had lately 
been made compulsory for Norwegian vessels. At first there was 
very great difficulty about shipping these lights; but this was due 
largely to ignorance, and not merely to prejudice. 


ACETYLENE FOR GAS-ENGINES. 


The CuairMAN asked whether any member had anything to say 
with regard to the use of acetylene in gas-engines. No one 
seemed to have given any time or attention to this branch; but 
he was inclined to think there was a large field. . 

Mr. J. A. SmitH remarked that he was at present fitting a gas- 
engine at Laxey, Isle of Man, to be driven by acetylene; and he 
expected that it would be running successfully ina fewdays. He 
had fitted other engines; and the one which had been longest 
running—and which was engaged in pumping water—was working 
with a very low consumption, complete combustion, and no trouble. 
With regard to cost, this was equivalent to coal gas at 3s. 8d. per 
1000 cubic feet. Thus it was dearer in proportion than the cost 
of light. The horse power obtained was just about the same; it 
might be a trifle more, but nothing to speak of. 

The CHAIRMAN said he was sure he got double the power when 
he mixed acetylene with coal gas. There might be a field here 
which they did not know of. There were some cases in which the 
owners of gas-engines would give a good deal to be able to in- 
crease their power without putting down additional engines. If 
they could secure 5 or 10 per cent. additional power by using 
acetylene, they would do it. 

Mr. SMITH pointed out that with acetylene it was very necessary 
to see that the mixture was correct, and that complete combus- 
tion was secured, because otherwise the cylinder very soon got 
choked up. 

LIGHTHOUSE ILLUMINATION. 

Mr. JouNn Moyes, on being called upon by the Chairman to say 
a few words on the subject of lighthouse illumination, remarked 
that six installations had been completed, and they were starting 
on the seventh. In one case, with a 250-candle burner, they 
obtained a 200,000-candle power flash-light, by the aid of lenses. 


A New ADAPTATION. 


The CHarrMAN drew attention to a new adaptation of acetylene. 
He said a client of his found that if he placed over an acetylene 
flame a chimney having a contraction of the neck a little above 
the burner, he could get a terrific sound. This might be useful 
in fog, and for signalling from the shore to lighthouses. By simply 
letting the air in or cutting off the supply with a cock, the sound 
could be regulated. 


—————————— 





ED 


Society of British Gas Industries.—In the course of the article 
dealing with the future work of this Society which appeared in 
the “ JourNAL ” last week, it was mentioned that at the annual 
meeting to-day a paper on “Contracts” would be read by 4 
gentleman eminently qualified for handling it, having as a gas 
engineer had experience of contracts, and having of late made a 
special study of the legal aspects of the subject. We think our 
readers will agree that the remarks were fully justified when 
we state that the author of the paper is Mr. C. E. Brackenbury, 
Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., of the Middle Temple. The meeting will be 
held at the Holborn Restaurant, at 3.15 p.m. 
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MANCHESTER DISTRICT INSTITUTION OF GAS ENGINEERS. 


The Thirty-Sixth Annual Meeting of the Institution was held | 
come before the Institution as a whole. 


on Saturday last, at the Midland Hotel, Manchester; and there 
was an excellent attendance of members. Atthe commencement 
of the proceedings, Mr. S. MEunIER, of Stockport (the retiring 
President), occupied the chair. 


PROPOSED CHANGE IN THE Day oF MEETING. 


The Hon. Secretary (Mr. H. Kendrick, of Stretford) read the 
minutes of the last meeting, and they were duly confirmed. He 
also read letters and telegrams from several members regretting 


_ subjects. 


gone into by the Commercial Section, which might very well have 
While the Institution 
could not dictate to the Commercial Sections, it would be as well 
to point out to them that they ought not to interfere with technical 
Many of the topics that had been dealt with by the 
sections would probably serve the purpose of the Institution much 


| better than many of the questions in the “ Question-Box.” 


their inability to be present at the meeting, including one from | 
Mr. S. G. Perrott, of Market Drayton, in which he said that | 


Saturday was a very inconvenient day to attend the meetings of 
the Institution, especially for managers of small works, and sug- 
gested whether the day could not be changed. 

The PRESIDENT asked if any other member was of the same 
opinion. 


Mr. T. DuxsBury (Oldham) said he had for some time thought | 
that another day should be fixed. Many gas companies in the | 


country held their meetings on Saturday. 

The Hon. Secretary pointed out that, in order to change the 
day, it would be necessary to convene a meeting to alter the rule 
with regard to it. 

Mr. W. W. HutTcuHINson (Barnsley) said the attendances at the 
meetings showed that Saturday was the most suitable day. He 
should not advocate any change. 

The PREsIDENT said no resolution could be submitted to the 
meeting on the matter, because altering the date would mean 
amending the rules; but he would be glad to take the sense of 
the meeting with regard to the point. He then called for a show 


of hands, when it appeared that a large majority were opposed | 
| tion to join one or other of the sections, because the wider they 


to any change. 
ANNUAL REPORT AND ACCOUNTS. 


The PREsIDENT then called upon the Secretary to read the 
report of the Committee. It was, however, decided to take it as 
read. An epitome of its contents has already been given in the 
“ JOURNAL ”’ (ante, p. 493). 

Mr. HUTCHINSON referred to the paragraph in the report with 
regard to engaging lecturers. He thought it would be well to 


have a lecture occasionally, even if the expense came out of their | 


own funds. 


The PRESIDENT, in reply to Mr. Watson, said it was a mis- 
nomer to apply the term “ paper” to what were really only dis- 
cussions. It was felt that it would be well to have a short 
transcript prepared of what the speaker was going to bring before 
the meeting; and this was what had been called a paper. The 
subject of ‘‘ Low v. High Grade Gas” was only dealt with from its 
commercial aspect. In answer to Mr. Newbigging, he pointed 
out that the Commercial Sections were started many years ago, 
quite independently of the Institution; but after a time it was 
felt that they would become more influential if they were affilia- 
ted with the Institution. It was understood then that any mem- 
ber of the Institution could join a Commercial Section if he 
wished; it being at the same time understood that the funds of 
the Institution were not to be responsible for anything in connec- 
tion with the sections. Therules of the Institution were amended 
in order to take in the Commercial Sections as sub-sections ; the 
parent body being the arbitrator in case of any disputes which 
might arise. The Institution having spread its mantle over the 
sections, it was naturally the duty of those sections to make 
annual reports to the main body. Mr. Newbigging, as a member 
of the Institution, was entitled to attend all the meetings of the 
Commercial Sections, get copies of their tabulations, and so on, 
and all he would be called upon to pay at the end of the year 


| would be his proportion of the total cost equally divided among 


allthe members. He should like every member of the Institu- 


_ spread their wings, the more information would they get, and the 


_ more able would they be to conduct their own business. 


The PRESIDENT said, as the report stated, they were waiting | 


until their funds would permit it. 

Mr. H. Townsenp (Wakefield) moved the adoption of the 
report, and expressed his pleasure to learn that the finances of 
the Institution were improving. 


Mr. A. GRAHAM (Mansfield) having seconded the motion, the | 


report was unanimously adopted. 


The Hon. Secretary then briefly went through the statement | 


of accounts, and referred to the various items. 

Mr. J. C. BELTON (Chester) having moved their adoption, 

Mr. HuTcuHINson seconded the motion, and it was carried 
unanimously. 


REPORTS OF COMMERCIAL SECTIONS. 


mercial Section of the Institution. 


Mr. J. H. BREARLEY (Longwood), in the absence of Mr. Charles | 


Wood, read the report of the Yorkshire Commercial Section. 

It was agreed, on the proposition of the PRESIDENT, seconded 
by Mr. BrREARLEY, that the two reports should be entered on the 
minutes. 


Mr. T. NEWBIGGING said it appeared to him that there was | 


something anomalous about the production of these reports at 
their annual meetings. 
and no doubt also to many others, to have had a copy of the 
reports. He wished to know what payment would entitle one 
to membership of the sections. If the sections were separate 
organizations, these reports should be read to the members of 
the sections at their own meetings. He observed that papers 
were read which were no doubt very useful to the members of 
the Commercial Sections; but they would also be useful to the 
members of the Institution generally. Again, he observed that 


It would have been very useful to him, | 


there was a set of rules being drawn up for the regulation of | 
internal gas-fittings, and with regard to instructions to plumbers. | 


He should have liked to have had a finger in that “ pie.” He did 


not see why the drawing up of these regulations should belimited | 


to a certain number; let them all have the benefit of doing what | that he might serve the interests of the Institution if he took a 


they could to make them perfect. It was from no feeling of 
opposition to the sections that he made these criticisms—quite 


the contrary; but he was entirely in the dark as to what had been | 


going on. 

Mr. R. Watson (Doncaster) said that the reports which had been 
read that afternoon showed how useful the sections were. But, 
at the same time, he thought there was some danger in the intro- 
duction of papers, rather than merely having a chat on the 
different topics. It had been said that there was a diffi- 
culty in getting papers for the Institution meetings ; yet there 


_ that he displayed on the occasion. 


_ and have his place taken by Mr. Brearley. 
_ would find, as he had found, that the office was not all * beer and 
_ skittles.” There was plenty of hard work; but at the same time 


The PREsIDENT then read the report of the Manchester Com- | 


The 
expenses of membership varied from £1 to 30s. each. 


NOMINATION OF DIsTRICT MEMBER OF COUNCIL OF THE 
INSTITUTION OF GAS ENGINEERS FOR 1906-7. 


The Hon. SECRETARY said the reason that this matter was 
brought up again so soon was because the nomination had to be 
in the hands of the Secretary of the Institution (Mr. W. T. Dunn) 
fifty days before the next meeting in London. Therefore, their 
next quarterly meeting would be too late. 

The PRESIDENT said the Committee suggested that the Senior 
Vice-President (Mr. W. Prince, of Stoke-upon-Trent), should be 
nominated as their representative on the Council of the Institu- 
tion of Gas Engineers; and this, having been duly proposed and 
seconded, was unanimously agreed to. 


INDUCTION OF THE PRESIDENT-ELECT. 


The PRESIDENT remarked that twelve months ago the members 
had kindly elected him to the chair; but it now became his duty 


—and a very pleasant duty it was—to ask to be allowed to retire, 
This gentleman 


it was very pleasurable work. Mr. Brearley, who needed no intro- 
duction from him, would, he was sure, enjoy doing all there was 


to be done. 
Mr. BREARLEY then took the chair, and met with a very cordial 


| reception by the members. 


which had been extended to him. 


The PreEsIDENT said he appreciated highly the kind welcome 
He wished to thank Mr. 
Meunier for his kind remarks about himself; and if there was 
nothing but hard work, he should not mind. He would ask every 
member of the Institution to support him in an endeavour to 
maintain the success it had enjoyed in the past. He was delighted 
to see so many members present that afternoon, in spite of the 
dire predictions of failure which he had heard if they held their 
meetings at the Midland Hotel. His first duty was to move a 
hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Meunier for his services to the Insti- 
tution during the past twelve months. He, for one, appreciated 
those services very highly; and he believed every member of the 
Institution recognized that, at all events, it had not suffered by 
his presidentship. 
Mr. R.G. SHADBOLT (Grantham) had great pleasure in seconding 
the vote ofthanks. In doing so, he would like to take their minds 
back a few years—to the time it was suggested to Mr. Meunier 


more active part than he had hitherto done by becoming a 
member of the Committee, with all its attendant consequences. 
He (Mr. Shadbolt), with others, approached Mr. Meunier on the 


subject; and he was astonished at the amount of native modesty 
He was very bashful, but in 


the end acceded to their request. It would be found that in the 


_ Manchester district they had the power of unearthing some ex- 


were many useful subjects, such as “ Low v. High Grade Gas,” | 


_ tremely useful members, many of whom had passed the chair. 


The Past-President’s year of office had been a most successful 
one. The key-note of Mr. Meunier’s Presidential Address was 
the predominance of the commercial aspect of their business; 
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and he thought he might say that their commercial interests had 
made great progress, not only in the Manchester district, but 
elsewhere, during the past twelve months, and were destined to 
make more progress in the future. It had been said that an elec- 
trician’s attributes consisted of nine-tenths commercialism and 
one-tenth electrical ability. He did not know whether any such 
sentiment was applicable to the gas interests; but they would all 
agree that the commercial side should receive an increasing pro- 
portion of their attention and ability. It was a question that 
they had been compelled to take up. Mr. Newbigging did not 
seem to be in touch with what had been going on lately; but he 
thought that even that gentleman would receive enhanced in- 
formation if he were to attach himself to one of the Commercial 
Sections, while in return whichever Section he joined would be 
the richer by his advice and support. 

Mr. W. Hit (Stalybridge) wished to supplement what had 
just been said, by remarking that in his opinion the late Prest- 
dent’s address was really a standard work. 

The resolution having been unanimously passed, 

Mr. S. MEvnieER, in responding, said he hardly knew how to 
find words to adequately express his indebtedness to the members 
for the courtesy, kindness, and assistance they had rendered to 
him during his year of office. It had afforded him great pleasure 
to preside over the meetings, and to see the way members gathered 
round him. He trusted that what they had done for him they 
would do for his successor; so that if he had struck the key-note 
in the way suggested, it would be made into a full chord before 
the President’s year of office was closed. 


The PreEsIDENT then proceeded to deliver his 
INAUGURAL ADDRESS, 


In taking office as President of this important Institution, I am 
not unmindful of the honour you have done me, nor of the respon- 
sibility I have accepted. The rhetorician’s art has already been 
exhausted by my predecessors in returning thanks for election. 
They have established a standard which shows that gratitude 
consists not merely of words; and that standard I shall seek to 
emulate. Acceptance of office is easy; fulfilment of the corollary 
duties, not so. The most delicate, though possibly not the most 
difficult, duty is that known to us as the address of the President. 
To break the chains of custom, exempli gratia, pass with a word 
of thanks to the next item on the agenda, and create an emanci- 
pating precedent for presidents, seems a certain way cf being 
gratefully remembered. The innate conservatism, however, of 
the Briton will assert itself; and when the labours of the day are 
ended, there will still remain this opportunity for distinction to 
some successor in office. 

Almost with startling unanimity Presidents, in addressing 
District Associations, have in recent years bemoaned the lack of 
fresh topics ; and this, too, though representing an industry which 
is marked at every turn by prosperity and progress. Quite an 
interesting collection of such extracts could be culled from our 
transactions of the last three years. Over a hundred members 
are in charge of works of less than 200 million cubic feet per 
annum capacity. No apology, therefore, is needed for devoting 
this address largely to the apparently small things of manage- 
ment. ‘“ Mony a pickle makes a muckle.” There are one or two 
general topics of administration, too, a few words upon which 
may not be quite devoid of interest, since they have a particular 
bearing upon the results, as reflected in the annual statement of 
accounts. 

The birth of competition in any district heralds the death ot 
gas office autocracy. Like Bret Harte’s Chinaman, gas officials 
were not long ago known best in the imagination of the public 
mind as experts in “‘ ways that are dark, and things that are 
vain.” That some cause existed for this, one must sorrowfully 
admit; the spirit of domination even yet dies hard in country 
districts. We still, in our reading, meet those absurd yet amusing 
puns and jokes at the expense of the gas undertaking, its inspec- 
tors, or that much-libelled object which tremblingly hides its 
face in the dark recesses of the cupboard or the cellar. [And 
here let it be parenthetically remarked that the gas-meter bears 
the Government badge of integrity, which is more than can be 
said for its electrical prototype.| It is, perhaps, due to the 
methods of control adopted by some gas undertakings that these 
funny paragraphs are not dropped from the cult of the humorist 
for ever. Occasionally one comes across instances of system run 
mad—men of one department being rigidly excluded from tres- 
passing, even for the sake of five minutes’ work, upon the domain 
of what, under cast-iron rules, is termed another department, 
often much to the amusement, if not the chagrin, of the public. 
With others, those elections in November and March have much 
to answer for. 

In many instances engineers under local authorities have little 
or no chance to run the gas undertaking on sensible business 
lines. No sooner have the members of one committee—chiefly 
due to instruction from the engineer—learned ‘to look at the 
questions which come before them from a proper and intelli- 
gent perspective, than another election is due, which, as likely as 
not, brings further recruits possessing no more knowledge of gas 
administration than a sixth-form schoolboy. In this way, half 
the energies of the gas engineer are sapped by tuition work, not 
infrequently attended by worry. Likely as not the recruits have 
formed totally erroneous ideas of their duties, and the business 
they are expected to control. The engineer, unlike the school- 








master, must never forget, however, that though tutor, he is but 
a servant. With many, it has ccme to be a trite saying that, diffi- 
cult though it is, it is much easier to manage the works than the 
committee. To this class of worry, the company manager is 
usually a total stranger. He can almost invariably rely upon 
that technical and business-like support that is begotten of con- 
tinuity of control. 

I had some professional experience with a Council, of which, at 
the end of three years only, two of the twelve members at the 
commencement of that period remained. Since 1860, the Com. 
pany I have the honour torepresent has been served by seventeen 
directors, of which number five constitute the present Board, with 
the respectable joint record of 101 years, not out. The remaining 
twelve averaged over thirteen years’ service. These figures are 
not remarkable, but simply typical of the length of service attained 
by company directorates generally. Itisa record, however, rarely 
if ever met with in the case of any corporation departmental com- 
mittee. A few days ago, I took up a book entitled “ The Law and 
Practice of Joint-Stock Companies and other Associations,” 
written by Edward W. Cox, then Recorder of Falmouth, and pub. 
lished in 1862, by John Crockfield. In turning over its pages, I 
came across the following reference to this subject :— 


As for the number of directors, we have but one suggestion to offer. 
Let them be as few as possible. There is no greater obstruction to 
business than a large board. Five are ample for all purposes. Every 
additional head is only an addition of doubt, division, and delay; and 
the time which should be devoted to action is wasted in discussion and 
debate. It is impossible to find a dozen persons who will be of one 
mind on any subject whatever. As all the members of a direction are 
of equal authority, each has a right to be heard, each is entitled to 
equal attention, and each one will be sure to exercise his right, if only 
to prove he possesses it. The business which two or three 
men, well matched, would despatch in five minutes, occupies an entire 
sitting of the board, while important matters are deferred, and the 
golden opportunities, the seizing of which is the secret of success, are 
irrevocably lost. 


How applicable this is to-day, particularly to municipal com- 
mittees, though written about 44 years ago? If by some rational 
means these committees could be halved, and the length of 
service doubled, even the heckled municipal gas engineer might 
live to see happier days, and sing praises to the control of the 
commune. 

To bring to municipal undertakings the highest measure of suc- 
cess, it is imperative that the men at the head shall be the best of 
their kind procurable. To obtain, at any rate to retain, the best 
intellects, municipalities must be prepared to pay a salary equal 
to—nay, superior to—that which their competitors for these 
marketable intellects, the companies, are prepared to pay. The 
keenest advocates of municipalization all too often overlook this 
fact; and the principles for which they strive make less headway 
in consequence. If those in control of municipal trading con- 
cerns could be induced to record an answer to the question “‘ Are 
you prepared to accept a position under a company at the same 
rate of remuneration as you now obtain?” what would the 
answer be? Almost unanimously, “ Yes.” But is such a condi- 
tion of unrest (using the word in its academic sense) calculated 
to produce the highest degree of success in municipal under- 
takings? Emphatically, “ No.” 

But let us turn to a pleasanter, if somewhat stale, topic, and 
refer to some points affecting gas in its relation to the principal 
lighting competitor—electricity. There are unmistakable signs 
that, as a lighting agent, electricity is approaching its high-water 
mark. The efforts of the electrician to prove that his light is 
economical as compared with gas having signally failed, he now 
falls back upon the claims of healthiness, cleanliness, and handi- 
ness. With respect to the claim that electricity is healthier, 
there are published tests by unimpeachable authorities which 
show the claim to be not’ only hollow, but impertinent. Only in 
the rare cases where absolutely no ventilation is provided can 
electricity be said to possess an advantage in this respect. To 
be effective, however, the actual tests must be brought home 
not figuratively, but literally. The testing of the air of dwelling 
rooms belongs undoubtedly more to the medical than to the gas 
profession. But without taking or initiating tests personally, we 
often find medical men perpetuating the idea, which we know to 
be false, that electricity is healthier than gas for living rooms. 
To counteract this influence, each one of us will find it necessary 
to take local tests of rooms lit by gas and electricity under com- 
parable conditions ; and the sooner this is done, the sooner will 
gas be rehabilitated in the graces of those who now adopt the 
other illuminant, on grounds of health. 

The public ignorance of the ventilating value of gas is still 
acute. Tests at consumers’ own premises will carry far greater 
conviction than such as may be taken hundreds of miles away, the 
knowledge of which can but be gleaned by reference to the pages 
of some medical or technical journal. It may not be without in- 
terest to give particulars of tests which we conducted on Dec. 12 
and 13 last, under the supervision of a small Committee appointed 
by the members of the Longwood Liberal Club. On account of 
the great cost and bad lighting, the Club Committee reverted to 
incandescent gas lighting. We obtained permission to test the 
atmosphere of the reading room, which has a cubical capacity of 
1732 feet, with gas and electricity respectively. Drawing No. 1 
gives the position of the lights, the ventilators, &c. The door of 
the reading-room was closed at 7 o’clock each evening, and ten 
persons remained two hours inthe room. Samples of the air were 
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Longwood Liberal Club—Details of Air-Test. 





taken at 7 and g respectively—in each case 5 feet from the floor 
level. These were tested by the Wanklyn’s bottle method for 
carbonic acid, using barium hydrate as absorbent, titrating with 
oxalic acid, and phenol phthaleine as indicator. On each side 
of the room a thermometer was fixed, and the increase in tem- 
perature noted. The heating apparatus was let down at the 
same hour on each of the two days upon which the tests were 
taken. The quantity of vitiated air expelled per minute by the 
ten persons would be, approximately, 5000 cubic inches, of which 
4°35 per cent. would be carbonic acid. At the end of the two 
hours, therefore, if all the carbonic acid remained in the room, 
there would be 8720 volumes per million, j/us, in the case of gas 
that produced by combustion. The following are the comparative 
results obtained :— 


With Gas. With Electricity. 
Average increased temperature. Pe alae 53° 3° 
Increased volume of carbonic acid per million 1196 1543 


It will be observed that in each case the carbonic acid at the 
end of the two hours was less than the theoretical quantity, due 
undoubtedly to the partial ventilation of the door and window 
crevices, and the ventilators; but the greater induction given to 
this by gas is clearly demonstrated. It will be recognized that 
the conditions of these tests were stringent, and the increased 
quantity of carbonic acid here obtained would never be found in 
a room under ordinary conditions. 

Now as to cleanliness. When used in flat-flame burners, gas 
was undoubtedly at a great disadvantage in this respect; but 
now that eight times as much light is obtainable with the same 
consumption of gas, it can readily be demonstrated at the show- 
rooms of the gas department that decorations can run, without 
serious discolouration, the allotted span which health considera- 
tions dictate. Change of decorations is as essential to health as 
change of air, change of diet, or change of scenery; and the 
adoption of electricity with a view to making decorations last ten 
to fifteen years is a veritable source of danger to the household. 
I believe it to be true, too—though so far as I am aware there 
is no published evidence of research work on the point—that the 
gas-flame actually destroys such germs or bacteria as are drawn 
into it with the air supply; and it, therefore, acts as a clarifying 





agent. Perhaps some bacteriologist of authority will one of these 
days investigate this more fully. 

That there is, particularly with low ceilings, local discoloura- 
tion above the gas-flame after a time, we are bound to admit— 
due, of course, to the particles of dust drawn into the heat 
current and carried to the ceiling. Appliances for diffusing the 
heat only offer a partial remedy. The claim that a large portion 
of the cost of decorating a house should be set with the gas bill 
against the electric lighting is used effectively by electricians; 
and not infrequently the saving on this head is grossly exagger- 
ated. Speaking generally, there seems at present to be no divorce 
in the middle-class residence from the heavily-creviced convex 
plaster centrepieces, with which, even with inverted burners, 
discoloration appears after a few years. Concave moulds, so 
designed as to admit of cleaning or re-painting without leaving 
a patchy line, would place us in a position to show how trifling 
is this advantage. Indeed, we should spare no pains to point 
out to builders and architects that what they now look upon 
as a disadvantage of gas is in reality one of its best recom- 
mendations. Why cannot perforated centrepieces, as frequently 
used for larger rooms, be adapted to the ventilation of private 
houses, in a manner similar to that shown on Diagram No. 2, 
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Suggested Ventilating Device to Rid a Room of the Products of Combustion. 


which I have had prepared for the purpose of illustrating this 
point? Here is an outlet through which will not only percolate 
the products of combustion, but with them will be carried a large 
portion of the floating dust particles of the room, and last, but 
not least, the products of respiration, behind which so much danger 
lurks. Then, indeed, we may reasonably claim gas to be far more 
cleanly than electricity; for with the latter the dust remains in the 
room, even if it is charitably deposited equally on the walls and 
the ceiling. The suggestion may have a good deal of fad about 
it; that is but in keeping with the fact such a departure is but 
necessary for those faddists who make decorations run too long— 
and pay doctors’ bills. 

Our electrical friends seem destined to be robbed of even the 
crumb of comfort which has sustained them for so long—the 
claim of handiness. Devices for switching gas on and off are 
now an accomplished fact. Why people elect to have nine-tenths 
of a house in total darkness, however, on the press-the-button 
principle, when the whole lot can be as brightly lit at the same 
cost, or one-half the rooms at half the cost, is a conundrum to 
which there does not appear to be an understandable answer. 

With the growth in importance of the distribution department, 
means of advertising demand each year increasing attention and 
thought. Rapid strides have been made in volume and novelty ; 
but with few exceptions advertising is still spasmodic rather than 
systematic. This department should be at least as well organized 
as the fittings, the chemical, or even the carbonizing depart- 
ments. Any undertaking with over 1000 consumers will find a 
rotary duplicating machine a valuable adjunct to advertising. 
From one type or hand-written copy, 1000 well printed dupli- 
cates can be struck off in an hour. With such a means of adver- 
tising at hand, it is an easy matter to keep consumers posted up 
with new departures in the use of gas. To advertise success- 
fully, one must “ know the ground.” Tothis end, we obtained (at 
Longwood) particulars from consumers, during the winter 1904-5, 
of an exhaustive character. Two inspectors were deputed to 
call at every house within half-a-mile of the gas-mains, obtain 
answers to certain queries, and record these on printed sheets. 
(See pp. 572-3.) As each sheet became filled, it was handed 
into the offices, and entered by a clerk in a book, ruled similarly, 
and termed the “Appliances Register.” From the completed 
statistics we were able to compile the following tables. which 


‘revealed to us our points of strength and weakness much more 


clearly than we had known them before. Question No. 8 was 
included because a few months before, the prices for lighting and 
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heating—hitherto differential as to discount—were made uniform. 
[The discounts were 5 per cent. and 15 per cent. respectively ; 
and in nineteen cases out of twenty the rent of the duplicate 


meter absorbed the additional discount.| We were thus enabled | 


to check the meter registers as to the number of duplicate meters 

still in use. 
TABLE 1.—Summary of Householders and Consumers, Longwood 
Gas Company. 

















Basa cehe alk Lighting 
r Lighting | ~~"? Sin No Elec- 
No. Class. Wns and (Empty. . 
only. Heating. | Gas. tric. 
4272 Residences . ; 940 2749 | 47 | 521 15 
154 Lock-upshops. .. . 62 A lan = 4 
100 Factories and workshops . 48 ae ae = 16 
68 Places of worship, schools, | 
ee. 5 + a 34 32 |;— | 2 
ot ieee. « ss: & Ss 36 8 a a —- 
15 Officesand banks. . . 8 71';'—-/:- ~- 
4656 — 1128 2905 | 60 | 526 37 











NoTEs.—Of the 37 electric users, all except one residence, one lock-up- 
shop, and two factories use gas for either lighting or other purposes. 
Shops combined with living premises are included with residences. 




















TABLE II. 
| | | | 
Num. | | fi | | 
Using | Class. Cookers. Grillers. a Boilers. | Fires. Irons, 
Gas. | | | | 
3703 | Residences 1231 889 585 561 IgI | 224 
140 | Lock-up-shops 3 10 32 4 18 3 
Factories and | 
96 | workshops . | 8 Io | I2 9 | I2 6 
44 | Stables : | — r | 5 3 I — 
Places of wor- | | | 
ship, schools, | | 
) ee. »« st Io 2 | 7 16 I —_— 
4066 | Totals . 1253 gI2 | 642 | 593 229 233 
Number on _ simple | | 
hire Sie, oe 924 674 | — | 80 36 _ 
| 











NoTES.—Percentage of appliances to number (3703) of residences: Cookers, 
33°24; grillers, 24°00; ring burners, 15°79; boilers, 15°15; fires, 5°15; 
irons, 6°07—total,99°40. Number of gas-engines at use, 49. 


We were rather surprised to find such a large number of resi- 
dences, chiefly small cottages, without gas. Most of the tenants 
were willing toconsume. By circular-letter to owners we offered 
to put in one pendant, one bracket, piping and labour, for tos. per 
house, extra lights 4s. each, and service to be laid free of charge. 
Where necessary, a representative of the Company followed up 
the letters; and out of the 521 then without gas, we have now 
170 fitted up and using it. The tenacious way in which the oil- 








departures as the one recently made at the University of Leeds, 
in appointing a Professor of Applied Chemistry (Fuel and Metal- 
lurgy) should receive all the support which the gas industry can 
give to them. I am convinced that we have but touched the 
fringe of the correct knowledge of the economical combustion of 


| gas in the gas-fire; and if the gas industry could in some way 
_ endow a Chair by which at least one highly-trained man could 


| standpoint. 


devote unreservedly his energies to this problem, it would prove 
a most shrewd investment, looking at it from the most mercenary 
We are under a deep debt of obligation to Professor 
Smithells and the Leeds University for the start they have made 


_ upon this problem; and we should prove far-seeing if we, the 
| representatives of the gas industry, extended that work somewhat 


on the lines I have indicated. 

At a time when Junior Associations not only exist, but flourish, 
a word or two may be said upon a matter which, while of vital 
interest to them, is not without its concern to the Seniors also. 


_ To meet modern requirements, a considerable amount of revision 


_ is necessary in the examinations in Gas Manufacture held by the 


City and Guilds of London Institute. A thoroughly satisfactory 
knowledge of all the subjects rolled into the present two exami 


_ nation course can only be acquired after several years’ persistent 


practice and study. By a system of cram, sufficient knowledge 
is imbibed, but seldom assimilated, in the two years, to obtain the 
diplomas. To avoid this, it has been suggested that a three 
examination course should be evolved from the present syllabus. 
Most people will concede that examinations (particularly in an 
age when pleasure and sport bulk so largely) do more good than 
harm; not the least benefit being the art of systematic study 
acquired during the course of preparation. But a great deal of 
harm comes from including in a syllabus more than any except 
abnormal intellects can acquire. The best remedy appears to 
be to separate the distribution from the manufacture, and draw 


| up two distinctly separate courses for the former, with separate 





lamp fights its rearguard action is shown by the fact that no less | 


than 202 of the 521 expressed a preference for oil. We recognized 


that we had gone to the reasonable limit in asking questions; | 
otherwise information as to the number of incandescents and | 


flat-flames in use would have been useful. 
invariably received with courtesy, and the information asked for 
was readily given. A canvass on these lines (say) every five years, 
would amply recoup itself in the better knowledge which the 
administrators of the gas undertaking hold, and the application 
of that knowledge. 
a glance how far circulars to be sent out are applicable to each 
consumer. 
figures, if, in their absence, the compilation could have been illus- 
trated with the same forcefulness. 

It will have been noted from Table II. that the total number of 


One would have preferred to suppress the Longwood — engaged before turning to works processes. 


The inspectors were | 


examinations. One has but to reflect upon the developments of 
the last ten years to see how absolutely necessary it is that the 
outside staff should be well equipped. A far superior class of 
men is now required for positions of distributing superintendents, 
inspectors, foremen fitters, &c. The output from the works under 
my charge has increased in ten years about 130 per cent.; but 
the wages in the outside departments have increased in ten years 
690 percent. Thus: 








Year. Wages. Proportion. | Bn ee 
£ | d. 
1895 . Iog I0o | O° 697 
1905 . 861 790 2°238 











The value of the materials used in outside work, too, has, with 
the development of the hiring system, slot installations, &c., in- 
creased at a similar ratio; and this, no doubt, is the experience 
of most undertakings. Financial considerations alone, therefore, 
demand an outside staff of skilful and well-educated (in the sense 
of understanding their business) men. But thechief thing is that, 
even at small works, these men should be controlled by a highly- 
trained man, who, when advising consumers, can draw upon a 
store of scientific and mechanical knowledge above that which 
now passes muster. Junior Associations increase and multiply ; 
and the number of young men yearning for promotion and posi- 


_ tions of responsibility in the gas industry increases yearly. A 
| very small percentage of these can ever hope to obtain positions 


The “ Appliances Register ” readily shows at _ City and Guilds syllabus. 


demanding a full knowledge of all the subjects included in the 
Those in the outside departments, 
therefore, should thoroughly master the underlying principles of, 
and the best practice in, the work upon which they are actually 
There is, I believe, 


_ areal and growing demand for educated men on the lines I have 
_ laid down in the following suggestive syllabus :— 


gas-fires at use is 229, although there are 4066 consumers, or one | 


fire to every eighteen consumers; and this, too, with cases of six 
fires in one residence. 
phenomenally low in comparison with other undertakings, but 
rather an indication of the slow progress which is being made in 
the propagation of heating by gas. What is the reason ? 
been going somewhat exhaustively into the testing of gas-fires 


These figures are not, I venture to think, | 


I have © 


during the past few weeks, and had hoped to have some interest- | 
ing figures to put before your notice to-day; but the subject is | 


such a complex one that the publication of these tests must be 
reserved for a later occasion. This much has been revealed, 


however—that it is not so much the fixing of a discount meter to | 


an extravagant fire that is required, as the adoption of the right 
type of fire, the economical results of which should lead toa large 
increase of custom at ordinary lighting prices. 

These tests have shown, too, how important it is that such 


SUGGESTED SYLLABUS FOR TECHNICAL COURSE IN GAS 
DISTRIBUTION. 


Plumbing.—Properties and composition of various alloys, such 
brass, gun metal, &c., used for valves, cocks, gas- 


as 
fittings, &c. Solders, their composition, preparation, 
and uses. Methods of soldering. 


Interior Fittings —Tools and materials used. Specifications. 
Capacities of pipes of various diameters. Anti-vibrators. 
Movable pendants. Inverted burners. Billiard lights. 
Types of high and low pressure burners. Methods of regu- 
lation. Compressors. Factory lighting. Ventilation. 

Incandescent Lighting —Theory, composition, manufacture, and 
testing of the incandescent mantle. Causes of breakage 
and preventives. Principles of the bunsen flame. The 
influence of shades, globes, &c., on light. 
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Outside Shop and Street Lighting.—Advertising devices. Sus- 
pension brackets. Types of lanterns. Testing for illu- 
minating power and illuminating effect. Influence of 
reflection. Automatic lamp-lighting devices. Principles 
of wind-proof lanterns. 

Gascous Heating.—Construction and types of gas-cookers, gas- 
boilers, gas-fires, &c. Hot water circulating appliances. 
Flues for waste products. Industrialusesof gas. Test- 
ing of heating appliances. 

Gas Power.—Principles and construction of gas-engines. Eff- 
ciency tests. Gas-driven electricity plants. Relative 
costs of various power agents. Relative thermal and 
mechanical efficiency. 

Mains and Services.—Methods of laying and tools used. Joint- 
ing. Capacities of pipes at given pressures. Syphons. 
District governors. Causes of corrosion in mains and 
services and preventives. Naphthalene and other stop- 
pages. Electrolysis. Leakage, testing for, precautions 
necessary. 

Metervs.—Construction of wet and dry gas-meters. 
of slot mechanism. Testing of meters. 


Principles 


An analysis of the advertisements appearing in the two leading 
gas papers for the two years ending Dec. 31, 1905, gave the 
following number of “wanteds” of the classes given: Engi- 
neers or managers, 48; working managers, 42; foremen, 40; out- 
side superintendents, 35—total, 165. In but a few years the 
number of vacancies under the last heading is likely to exceed 
any of the previous three headings; for if the march of progress 
is to be uninterrupted, the eyes and ears (the outside staff) of the 
gas industry must be developed to the highest possible degree, 





and a permanent head must be appointed in many places where 
now there is only intermittent control from the works. When 
the standard of efficiency is raised—and it largely rests with the 
employees themselves—there is no doubt remuneration commen- 
surate with improved ability will quickly follow. 

Undoubtedly, the question upon which most attention is now 
being riveted is that of power, and the price at which town’s gas 
can reasonably be fixed for engines without prejudice or injustice 
to other classes of consumers. With a view to finding out the 
effect of load-factor upon costs, I analyzed the returns of the 
Longwood Gas Company, and was rather astonished with the 
results. But this has purely a local significance. For the pur- 
poses of this address, therefore, I worked out the effect that 
would be produced over a far wider field, embracing a number of 
the principal provincial undertakings in the United Kingdom. 
The daily load-factor of the electricians can hardly apply to gas- 
works, because probably few undertakings could satisfactorily 
cope with a continual demand on the basis of the maximum day’s 
demand. In attempting to arrive at the effect of load-factor 
upon costs, therefore, it is better to take the maximum week’s 


output, thus: Annual output x 100 


Maximum week’s output X 52 





If it were not for holidays, gas used for industrial power pur- 
poses would give an ideal load-factor of 100; but allowing two 
weeks for holidays per annum, we still get an excellent load-factor 
of 96°15. How does this compare with the present actual load- 
factor? To solve this, I communicated with the engineers of 
eighteen undertaking, the returns of which were analyzed in 
the “Gas World” of Sept. 16 last. It was gratifying to receive, 
without exception, the maximum week’s output for the period 





TABLE III., Showing Costs of Twelve* Gas Companies for the Year 1904 or 1904-5, and Estimated Costs for Industrial Power Supply 
based on the Maximum Week’s Output. 





‘ : | 
Adjusted Revenue | 






























































Revenue Account, as per ‘‘Gas World’ Analyses, Sept. 16 and Oct. 7, 1905. Account, 
Refer- Nini iaas iat diel er Power pply, 
ences to otal Gas Sold, 5,848,619,000 Cubic Feet. + Gas Sales: ’ ; j 
Foot Per 1000 C. Ft. of Gas Sold. 9,113,290,000 C. Ft. Per 1000 C. Ft. of Gas Sold. 
Notes. prey alah a ee Fa Sas 
Item. Amount. Amount. 
| S. d. Ss d. S. d. Se d 
a Coals. | £385,435 : 3°S: | £600,508 : =e. 4 
a Purification . esl 13,331 O 0°55 20,769 Oo O'°55 | 
a Wages, carbonizing of 78,677 Oo 3°22 | 122,578 o 33 | 
a Rates and taxes ee ee Re Se ck er ee ee 37,331 eo. 5°99 58,161 eo Sse. 
Repairs— | 
Works. "Oey a ane ee Pee ae 84,059 ) 
b * IG a ee ae eo ee eee a ee ea 32,041 | : | 
| Meters es ae Ca cage ak eA Oa Sart | 17,490 6°55 sist eS ae 
Stoves. | nage Te? aa Oe ee ae ere 25,862 | 
Salaries— | 
Manufacture . | 11,093 11,093 : 
P Distribution . on 12,825 | 12,825 
| Directors and Auditors. 10,328 oO 2°23 - 10,328 -O 1°43 
Management. 11,964 | | 11,964 
Collection. ge oe ee ee ee ce ae ee 7,973 | | \ 7,973 | 
c Fer ae ee kets fee ee ee Oe ee en 8,655 guy 2 8,655 Oo 0°23 | 
a  , be ae et, Sie ak ae seta ig gia 1,799 | o 008 | 2,802 o o'08 | 
c Miscellaneous charges. Sig trea 6,026 oO o'25 | 6,026 Oo oe | 
Gross cost of gas £744,889 oe | 2 6°57 £987,558 oe | 2 2°0O 
| | | 
Less residuals— | | 
a Coke we 135,334 ee ie y.. on an 210,850 O 5°55 
a MN tense ek! tak g 30,726 oe! Se! 47,871 Oo 1°26 
a Ammonia products . 43,852 o 6 1°80 68,321 o 1°80 
c Less meter-rents init CAEL Te ed 25,592 O 1°05 25,592 o 0°68 
ad > Sere on he i ee ay ote eee oe ce ee 14,759 o o'61 | 14,759 oO 0°39 | . 
c », miscellaneous | 9,378 o 039 | 0 10°66 9,378 © 0°24 | O 9°92 
Net cost of gas . £485,248 | o« | x 7°9! £610,787 - | x 4°08 
e Interest . 34,699 io (es 34,699 Oo o'’g! ee 
€ Dividends 196,323 o 8*06 o 9°48 196,323 ee o 66°08 
Cost of gas, including interest anddividends. . . . £716,270 | oP ass £841,809 | I 10°16 
- EE ES —— 
EM Soa aoe eee et 8 ee | ee | a | 2 5°88 | £853,650 si oe | I 10°47 
Surplus naa aa bth 11,841 Oo o'49 | 11,841 oe Oo oO'3!I 








NOTES. 
(*) The twelve Companies are Bath, Scarborough, Longwood, Brighton, Bristol, Cambridge, Chester, Durham, Eastbourne, Falmouth, Farnworth, and Hastings. Average 


gas sold, 487,385,000 cubic feet. ; : 
(a) Calculated at present cost per 1000 cubic feet sold in adjusted revenue account. 
(6) Taken at 3d. per tooo cubic feet sold in adjusted revenue account. 


Repairs costs fluctuate considerably, and frequently items are placed to the revenue account that, in 


strict accountancy, should be capitalized. With level power load, 3d. would ke ample. 


(c) On the basis of comparison, expenditure on these items is taken at the same aggregate cost. A 
To obtain a fair comparison, however, stove-rents must be included, because of the capital costs incurred, 


(d) If gas was all sold for power, there would be nostoves on hire. 
upon which interest or dividend is now paid. 


(e) The present works would supply the gas as per the adjusted revenue account, without any addition to capital. 


aggregate amount. 


In selling for power, there would certainly te no increase. 


Interest and dividend, therefore. are taken at same 
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TABLE IV., Showing Costs of Twenty-four* Undertakings (Local Authorities) for the Year 1904 or 1904-5, and Estimated Costs for Industrial 
Purposes (Power Supply), based on the Maximum Week’s Output. 





| 


Revenue Account as per ‘‘Gas World”’ Analyses, Sept. 16 and Oct. 7, 1905. 





| 
i 
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{ 
Adjusted Revenue | 
Account, | 

































































Refer- | Power Supply, 
ences to | Total Gas Sold, 29,023,238,000 C. Ft. Per iooo C, Ft. Sold. Gas Sales: | Per 1000 C. Ft. Sold. 
Foot- | 45,228,271,000 C.Ft.. 
SS fee rae : Re SES | 
| Item. Amount. Amount. 
ccnisnineiimnat’ aibaitabiilpitiaitisae 
S. d, S d. | ls d. | . d 
a Coals. £1,593,830 : ee | £2,483,187 s owe 
a Purification . 87,520 ° 0°73 136,356 o o73 | 
a Wages, carbonizing 349,018 Oo 2°89 543,770 Oo 2°89 
a Rates and taxes 221,184 Oo 1°83 344,604 o. Fos 
Repairs— 
Works. 452,900 
b {| Pipes 138,403 ° 6°06 - 595.353 | 2 3°00 
| Meters. 94,899 
Stoves. 46,497 
| Salaries— | 
Manufacture . 34,235 34,235 | 
| Distribution . 97,195 , | 97,195 . | 
Cc 4 Anditors aoe ro 1°58 + ao |fo I‘ol | 
| | Management 33,258 33,258 | 
Collection. 26,071 26,071 | | 
c Stationery 30,639 O 0°25 30,639 | oo. -3°26 
a Bad debts a 5,417 Oo 0°04 8,440 | O O°O4 
c Miscellaneous charges 27,944 0 0'23 27,944 | Oo oO'm5 
Gross cost of gas £3,239,787 nf 2 2°79 £4,331,829 | om I 10°99 
Less residuals— | | | 
a Coke 4535542 |» 295 we | 706,618 >: 2 
a Tar 7 ss ai 265,514 ae Te 413,670 o- 2a0 | 
a Ammonia products . 191,735 eZ 298,723 S -a 1 
c Less meter-rents 18,684 o ox 18,684 Oo o'09 | 
ad », Stove 5, .- 21,452 o o'18 ” 21,452 o o'fs | ; 
c »» miscellaneous 23,809 o 0°20 o 8'06 23,809 Oo 0O'13 o 7°87 
Net cost of gas . £2,265,051 | ss zr 6°73 £2,848,873 ya 2s 2a 
e Interest . . 497,998 | © ¢°za oe 497,998 | oo -a°Ga | ‘ 
e Sinking fund 242,078 Oo 2°0O Oo 6°12 242,078 o 1°28 | 0 3°92 
Cost of gas, including interest and sinking fund. £3,005,127 - 2 0°85 £3,588,949 | a8 | y 704 
<<< SS | ES | ES 
Receipts for gas £3,311,938 o- 2 3°39 £3,895,760 | | I 8°66 
Surplus . 306,811 _ O 2°54 306,811 | ee | @ 8°62 

















i NOTES. 
(*) The twenty-four undertakings are: Darlington, Edinburgh, Fenton, Glasgow, Heywood, Longton, Manchester, Nottingham, Oldham, Rotherham, Smethwick, Stafford 
Tipton, West Bromwich, Birmingham, Bolton, Blackburn, Bradford, Coventry, Devonport, Dukinfield, Halifax, Keadal, and Lancaster. Average gas sold 


1,209, 301,000 cubic feet. 
(a) to (e). See foot-note to Table III., ‘‘ Costs of Gas Undertakings, Companies." 


covered by the analyses, and these enable me to arrive at the 
following figures :— 


Gas made, taken as output 20,622,318,000 cubic feet 


Maximum week’s output. . 676,525,000 “i 
* corrected for leakage . 642,698,000 i 
ES gg re on ey ee 58°620 . 
a corrected for leakage . 61°*706 ie 


The correction for leakage is made in order to arrive at a 
correct factor from which to calculate the effect upon costs of gas 
used for industrial power, which, as already shown, gives a load- 
factor of 96°15. The leakage of the eighteen undertakings referred 
to worked out at 7°26 per cent.; but the correction is made at 
5 per cent., as this figure is probably not exceeded in the present 
maximum week, and certainly would not be exceeded were this 
output maintained throughout 50 of the 52 weeks in one year. 
What, then, is the effect on costs of production? In searching 
for this effect, I took not only the returns of the eighteen under- 
takings, but also eighteen additional undertakings, the accounts 
of which appeared in the ‘‘Gas World” for Oct. 7, and digested 
them as between companies and local authorities. 

Tables III. and IV. give the combined revenue account of 
each class of undertaking; and from this is deduced a column 
of costs based on an increase in the load-factor from 61°706 to 
96°15. There may not be general agreement upon the figures 
introduced into the hypothetical column. The method of com- 
parison, however, should commend itself as being the simplest 
and best for arriving at the result upon costs of gas regularly used 
for power purposes. It must be understood that by “regular” is 
meant gas used for (say) 50 hours per week, and 50 weeks per 
annum. From the figures given, it will be seen that the total 
charges of companies are reduced by 7:23d. per 1000 cubic feet, 
and local authorities, 5*81d. The greatest effect is undoubtedly 
in the reduction of capital charges (interest, and dividend or 
sinking fund) and in maintenance, thus— 




















a | COMPANIES. LocaL AUTHORITIES. 
Load-factor. ———>—- | 6:°706 =| = "15 61°706 96°15 
ar ag ee d. d. 
Capitalcharges. .. . .| 9°48 | 6°08 6°12 3°92 
Maintenance ‘ee | 535 |. 3’eo 6°06 3°00 
Totals . | 16°03 9°08 12°18 | 6°92 
| 














It may be urged that the average return from residuals would be 
less if the production was equalized throughout the year. But has 
the largely extended use of gas for cooking during the summer 
months had this effect? The growth of power custom would be 
gradual; and, probably without detriment, markets would adapt 
themselves to the new conditions. The resources, too, of car- 
buretted or other water gas as a relief for coke, the principal 
residual, are by no means yet exhausted. Were it not for the 
fear that it would compete with gaseous heating, I believe much 
effort would be made to open out the field as yet unexploited, 
that awaits the popularizing of the closed coke-stove so generally 
used on the Continent. An even output would result in many 
economies in production, the exact amount of which could only 
be ascertained in actual practice. The item “ carbonizing 
wages,” for example, would be reduced; purification would be 
less; the make per ton more; and so on. The figures indicate 
that, with prompt action, we can reasonably expect to obtain a 
large share of power custom. Those undertakings which have 
boldly met competition by a substantial reduction for power pur- 
poses will prove wise in their day and generation. 

The figures are only of value as indicating what the aggregate 
effect of a level load is. When considering power prices, the 
accounts of the individual undertaking should be analyzed on 
lines similar to those on which Tables III. and IV. are compiled. 
With a lower load-factor, the difference in costs will be more 
marked, and vice versd. There should be no difficulty in the case 
of a very large number of undertakings in supplying gas for 
power, with (say) a stipulated minimum consumption, at ts. 6d. ; 
and the balance of opinion seems to be that, for engines up to 100 
brake-horse-power, coal gas at this figure gives the cheapest 
power. I must not omit to pay a well-deserved tribute to the 
excellent analyses published by the “Gas World,” from which 
only was the compilation of the tables made possible. 

The Institution of Gas Engineers would do well to appoint a 
Commission to collect data, by personal evidence and other avail- 
able means, upon the following points :— 


1.—The average relative cost per 1000 cubic feet (as compared 
with lighting, &c.) in capital and sinking fund charges of 
coal gas used for power, having regard to (a) size of 
engine, (b) regularity of load. 

2.—Differential charges for power. The best method of apply- 
ing such, having regard to (a) equitable apportionment 
of costs, (b) avoidance of friction with power users, and 
users for lighting. 
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3.—Relative power values of various types of internal com- 
bustion and electrical motors, having regard to (a) size, 
(b) regularity of load, (c) capital and maintenance costs. 

4.—The quality and constitution of the gas best adapted 
to public supply for power purposes, having regard to 
economy of production, and including a consideration 
of external means of increasing yield from coal gas by 
dilution. 

5.—Methods of hire or hire-purchase of gas-engines. 

6.—Legislation necessary for amending existing Gas Acts, so 
as to best carry into effect the conclusions arrived at in 
the preceding five sections. 


‘Tis a large order. Yet, without departing from the crucial 
point, the list can doubtless be usefully extended. Its formid- 
ability is not greater than the importance of the subject, and the 
eagerness with which not merely the gas supplying community, 
but the great body of power-users are looking for guidance. Not 
in its annals has the industry been confronted with a situation 
that called so much for organized attention, or one fraught with 
so many possibilities for its future. It is essentially a matter 
demanding united attention, and not one merely to be solved by 
each unit according to the degree of competition—accompanied 
possibly by misrepresentation. Local conditions have some 
bearing, obviously. There will always be, too, those individuals 
to whom, Winsor-like, the revelation and adoption of a newly- 
inspired policy are synonymous terms. In the aggregate, how- 
ever, gas engineers prefer to progress surely, particularly upon a 
question hedged round so much with financial considerations as 
this. But time is fleeting, and a pronouncement bearing the stamp 
of authorityis urgently needed. Much of the information is at hand. 
There have been many able contributions to every phase of the 
subject ; but something should be doneto unravel the skein which 
becomes more tangled at each individual pronouncement. The 
proper authority to undertake this would appear to be the Institu- 
tion of Gas Engineers. The value of combined effort has again 
and again been exemplified by the Commercial Sections now in 
existence. This very question has been discussed many times. 
The more it is discussed, the more obvious it becomes that an 
authoritative lead is required from a body of gas engineers upon 
whose survey of the matter the whole industry can look with con- 
fidence. If we cannot compete with suction gas under some con- 
ditions without injustice to other than power consumers, we ought 
not to blink the fact. Suction-plant makers may think 


‘* At your own valuation the world puts you down, 
So try and make your shilling look like half-a-crown.”’ 


But it won’t do for us. Rather would we follow Longfellow, and 


‘‘ Look not mournfully into the past; it returns no more. 
Wisely improve the present : 
And go forth into the shadowy future without fear, 
And with a manly heart.”’ 


Then the great gas industry will, as in the past, flourish in propor- 
tion to the opposition with which it is beset. 


_ Mr. MEUNIER was sure they had all been very much interested 
in, and pleased with, the President’s able address. He, with 
probably many others, had been very forcibly struck with it, con- 
taining as it did many new ideas, which were no doubt the out- 
come of the President’s Commercial Section experience. The 
idea of canvassing the consumers in the way suggested had never 
struck him before; and the table furnished in the address would 
be useful. He should look forward to hearing the President’s 
further experiences with regard to the ventilating value of gas. 
Complaints in this respect were frequently made about gas-fires. 
and there were undoubtedly faults; but even the makers could 
not tell where they lay. The figures contained in the address, and 
the ideas which had brought these figures forward, would appeal 
to all. In conclusion, he asked the members to accord the Presi- 
dent a hearty vote of thanks. 

Mr. NEwBIGGING seconded the motion with a great deal of 
pleasure. Whether they agreed with everything in the address, 
or with only a part of it, it could be seen that it was a very thoughtful 
one ; and it was also an exemplification of the fact—for it was a 
fact—that it was all nonsense for Presidents, when they com- 
menced an address, to apologize for the want of subjects. A few 
years ago, among the Institutions in the country there was only 
one, or at the most there were only two annual addresses ; but 
now they had a dozen regularly every year, and there was no 
dearth of subjects. The fact was they wereinexhaustible. Even 
the old ones could be twisted in a hundred ways, and made the 
subjects of addresses, though he did not mean to say that they 
would be as good as the one they had just listened to, which con- 
tained a great deal of original matter. Possibly, if he were 
allowed to discuss it, he should disagree with a great deal of it ; 
but they were not allowed to discuss the President’s address, 
unless he wished it. He (Mr. Newbigging) would not refer then 
to the points on which he was in disagreement, but would content 
himself with saying that he appreciated very highly the originality 
of the subjects touched upon. Mr. Brearley was a comparatively 
young man; and he wished him every success in after life. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

The PresipenT thanked the proposer and seconder of the 
motion, and the members generally, for the kind way in which 
they had received it. He had perhaps benefited more by the 
preparation of his address than those who had listened to it. He 





was not afraid to have it discussed, though he thought it rather a 
dangerous precedent. If anything were put before the members 
that might be in any way of a debateable character, it should 
only be done in the form of a paper. If any part of his address 
required debate, perhaps he might be induced on a future occa- 
sion to write a paper on the subject, so that the members would 
have the advantage of being able to discuss it. He valued very 
highly Mr. Newbigging’s opinion and compliments; and he could 
assure him that they would be an incentive to him (the President) 
to do the best he could for the industry generally, and particu- 
larly for the Institution. 

Mr. BELTON said the address had dealt largely with the ques- 
tion of ventilation. He should like to point out that the room in 
which they were sitting that afternoon, and which was electrically 
lit, was horribly ventilated. 


Mr. H. Kenprick (Stretford) then read the following paper, 
entitlegé— 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES ON PURIFIER GRIDS. 


When I promised to writea few extra notes on this subject, I did 
not think they would run to quite the length they have done; and 
therefore I did not think it necessary to send out advance copies. 
However, it will be found that what I am going to say contains 
a great deal of repetition of what I said in the paper I read at the 
last meeting.* Since writing the notes, then presented, I have 
had further experience in working with the Spencer hurdle-grids ; 
and your Committee thought it desirable that I should bring the 
matter again before you in the form of a supplementary paper. 
We had early in December a second box fitted with these grids; 
the necessary alterations being carried out during the time the 
box was left off for emptying and refilling, without interfering in 
any way with the gas-making process. All we had to do was to 
take out the old grid-bearers and standards, refix the one neces- 
sary tier of flat grids as low down as possible, raise the outlet- 
pipe to the top of the lute-plate, and place in position the new 
hurdle-grids. The whole operation of emptying the box, refitting, 
and refilling with oxide, took 2} days—the box being ready for 
work again by the time it was required on the fourth day. The 
total cost, including the new hurdle-grids for a purifier 20 ft. by 
20 ft. by 4 ft. 3 in., was £40 2s. 11d. The increased capacity of 
the boxes, as already pointed out, was from 22 tons to 28 tons of 
new material, and from 1100 cubic feet to 1700 cubic feet in 
cubical content; the space occupied by 1 ton of material 
being respectively 50 cubic feet and 61 cubic feet. The labour 
costs we have not reduced materially; there having been 
only a slight gain in the time taken for emptying the boxes 
and replacing the hurdles in position—viz., 26 hours instead of 
28 hours—the refilling taking the same time as before. I shall not 
be able to reduce this until I get the elevators and conveyors 
modernized during the coming summer. I made a statement in 
November that, if I had all the boxes fitted with the Spencer grids, 
the gas purified per box and the labour costs per 1000 cubic feet 
of gas made would be materially reduced. This has proved to be 
the case; but as the percentage of sulphur in the material has 
largely increased in the interval, its activity has decreased, and 
we are purifying less gas per box in February than we were in 
October last, when the material was nearly new. The sulphur 
in the oxide in use during October averaged 18 per cent.; while 
now it is as follows :— 


Sulphur (Dry). Moisture. 

Per Cent. Per Cent. 
Ordinary boxes 42°17 18°49 
Spencer ,, 50‘O! 13‘92 


The figures I propose to give you are therefore only comparable 
with each other, and not with those of October last. 

The back-pressure thrown by each box has been carefully noted, 
and shows a great variation—namely, from 1 inch to 81 inches 
with the ordinary grids, and from o'4 inch to o°8 inch with the 
Spencer hurdle-grids; the quantity of gas passing per day being 
960,000 cubic feet. 

The boxes are worked by a centre-valve in a cycle of three, 
two working and the third as a catch; the quantities of gas puri- 
fied per charge being those passing any one box when in the 
middle and first positions only. They are as follows :— 


Gas Purified per Box 


per Charge. 
Ordinary grids . 2,360,000 c. ft. 
Spencer ,, ‘ 5»425,000 ,, 


showing an increase of duty amounting to 130°5 per cent., which 
will account for the higher percentage of sulphur in the oxide 
taken from the hurdle-grid boxes. 

The quantity of gas purified per ton of material has been :— 


Ordinary grids . 2,360,000 ¢. ft. 





= 107,000 c. ft. per ton. 
22 


Spencer ,, 5,425,000 c. ft. 


— 193,000 9 ” ” 





28 


clearly proving that the previous condition of the oxide when 
filled on hurdle-grids assists very much the purifying action. This 
is abundantly proved by the fact that we have never observed 





* See ‘‘ JOURNAL,’’ Vol. XCII., p. 615. 
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any short-circuiting, which is far from infrequent with ordinary 
grids. The labour costs compared are as follows :— 


Ordinary grids . rc = 23°31 hours per million c. ft. 
Spencer _,, = 12°90  ;, r 7 . 
5°425 


Showing a saving of 45"09 per cent. when all the boxes are worked 
on this system. 

The advantage of these grids, then, over those of the ordinary 
type is a saving of 45 per cent. in the wages paid for emptying 
and refilling, equivalent to about 20 per cent. of the total cost of 
purifying by oxide of iron. Against this, we have to set an in- 
creased charge for renewing the hurdles, which will be at least 
three times that for ordinary grids. Another advantage, which 
may prove the principal one, is the possibility of purifying twice 
the quantity of gas in existing purifiers that we are able to do 
under the old system. This means a reduced capital charge; 
and then there is the almost complete absence of back-pressure, 
which to many of us has been a source of worry, anxiety, and loss 
during the winter season. Personally I am satisfied with the 
experience gained this winter, and shall, as occasion demands, 
extend the use of these grids. As to how they will compare with 
those of other makes—the Jager, the Standard, and Millbourne’s 
—I am unable to say, and am compelled to leave others to point 
out the corresponding advantages they undoubtedly possess. 


Disctusston. 


Mr. MEuNIER said he had adopted similar grids because the 
boxes which he had installed were very small. He suffered very 
greatly indeed from back-pressure ; and unless extreme care was 
exercised, he had a fairish amount of loss by blows. After look- 
ing into the various types of grids, he had advised his Committee 
to try Spencer’s, because at that particular time they were more 
quickly applied and would answer their purpose as well as the 
others. He had kept a close watch on them; and, like Mr. 
Kendrick, he had to go back to the figures of last year when the 
oxide itself was not exactly comparable with that in present use. 
The figures he had obtained showed that, practically speaking, 
where formerly he could only pass through a matter of just under 
2 million cubic feet of gas, this last winter, with a heavier make, 
he had been able to pass over 12 million cubic feet with one 
change. His boxes were 16 feet square; and he was putting 
through just under a million cubic feet a day. The cost of filling 
and emptying also compared with Mr. Kendrick’s experience. 
Practically he had effected a saving of 20 per cent., in addition 
to which he had been able to put in an extra quantity of oxide. 
Instead of putting in about 15 tons, as they formerly did, they 
had put in at least 20 tons. Taking it all rouud, he had certainly 
found a distinct advantage from the use of these grids; but 
whether he would not have obtained equally as good results from 
the others, he was not prepared to say. At any rate, however, 
the others would have cost more. There was one point he was 
a little in doubt about, and that was as to what the maintenance 
would be; but if they could put in grids which would pay for 
themselves in the saving effected by them in the first year, they 
could afford to spend a little more on their maintenance. He 
was still keeping records, and hoped to be able to make a com- 
parison with other systems. 

Mr. HILv asked what was the depth of Mr. Meunier’s boxes. 

Mr. MEuNnIER said they were very deep boxes; but they put in 
about 3 ft. 3 in. of oxide. He had forgotten to say that he had 
the absolute area of contact of the layer on the ordinary grids 
worked out in comparison with the Spencer grids ; and he found 
that in the latter case they had over twice as much purifying 
material. 

Mr. C. Ettiott (Leyland) had had some little experience of 
one of the types of grids mentioned by Mr. Kendrick, and found 
that he could put about 30 per cent. more material into the 
boxes; but to do this required more labour and trouble than in 
the case of the ordinary grids. Of course, 30 per cent. extra 
material meant something; but when the additional labour in- 
volved was taken into account, and also the fact that these grids 
appeared to require more repairs and renewals than Mr. Ken- 
drick had stated, he did not imagine there was much in them. 
At the same time, he must say that he did not think there had 
been very great ingenuity displayed by the patentees. It did not 
call for much admiration on the part of engineers just to make 
a V-shaped grid, which took up more room in the box, in order 
to break up the material more. He was inclined to think that 
the system recommended by Mr. S. R. Ogden, of Blackburn, was 
far better than these grids, which, in his opinion, were merely a 
question of filling up the boxes with wood instead of with purifying 
material. Mr. Ogden put the gas through two layers of material, 
and made it traverse through one layer upwards and the other 
downwards; and he said that both layers would equally foul. 
There was also an absence of back-pressure. By the latter system, 
the boxes could be filled up with material instead of wood. 

Mr. J. WiLkinson (Halifax) remarked that for the last 2} years 
he had had experience of working with two distinct layers of oxide 
—one in an upward direction, and the other downwards; and 
he could, without the slightest hesitation, say that they were not 
equally foul. He had been working with very large boxes, deal- 
ing with two layers 4 ft. 6 in. thick top and bottom, and had never 
succeeded in getting both layers equally foul. With regard to 
Mr. Elliott’s remarks about filling up the boxes with wood instead 








of oxide, he might mention that with one of his boxes which would 
hold 44 tons of oxide, working with a 4 feet deep layer of oxide, 
he put these grids in, and it took 4 tons out of the 44 tons. 

Mr. Hivt said he had found the Blackburn method was very 
successful ; and the oxide was equally sulphided. He would give 
a few of his results. He had been able to work out a batch of 
oxide by passing the gas in three times. The first time of going 
in there was 75 million cubic feet of gas, 30 per cent. of sulphur, 
and 17 per cent. of moisture. The second time there was 36 mil- 
lion cubic feet of gas passed through; and it contained 41 per 
cent. of sulphur. The third time 39 million cubic feet were passed 
through ; and the gas contained 51°8 per cent. of sulphur. 

Mr. WILKINSON said that did not at all prove that the oxide 
throughout was thoroughly foul. 

Mr. Hitt asked Mr. Wilkinson what he meant by thoroughly 
foul. 

* Mr. WILkinson: All the oxide must be converted into sulphide. 

Mr. Hitt remarked that he personally superintended the 
emptying of these purifiers, and could only judge in the ordinary 
way by eye. Every part of it seemed to be the same. 

Mr. KENpRICcK asked Mr. Hill what the size of his boxes was, 
and also what quantity of gas he passed through every day. 

Mr. Hit replied that his boxes were 20 feet by 30 feet; and 
he passed through }-million feet per day. 

Mr. Evtiotr took it that Mr. Hill did not make any test as to 
whether his oxide was thoroughly foul, but merely went by the 
appearance to the eye. 

Mr. Hitt: That is so. 

Mr. ELLiott said it was not correct to state on this that it was 
thoroughly foul. He did not think any one present could tell in 
that way whether or not it had been thoroughly sulphided. 

Mr. BELTON said it was not a matter of the slightest interest to 
the members to adopt one maker’s grid in preference to another’s, 
but it must be to know which was the best. He was quite in 
sympathy with the last speaker as to the insufficiency of the 
method of dividing the stream of gas in an upward and a down- 
ward direction. Unless he was practically convinced, by chemical 
analysis, that the two layers of oxide were equally sulphided, he 
should not believe that this was the case. He rather thought 
Mr. Hill did not understand that Mr. Wilkinson was speaking 
generally as to the point of sulphiding the oxide. He had had the 
pleasure of reading a paper at a previous meeting on the question 
of grids of another make,* and he then said he could not give 
complete results, because he had only worked the boxes for some 
twelve months. It might interest the members to know that Lis 
boxes ran on into August, and that they had passed through them 
304 per cent. more gas than the average of any other boxes for 
the previous year. 

Mr. R. PorTER (Elland) said he had had twelve months’ experi- 
ence with the Spencer grids ; but as he had only two boxes working 
with them out of six, he could not contribute any figures to the 
discussion. He, however, did not think it would be just to the 
system to say they had had no benefit from this class of grid. It 
had entirely removed the back-pressure which occurred when 
their maximum make was on, and enabled them to rest comfort- 
ably at night, knowing that they would not be called up by a blow 
ia the purifying-house. They had also been able to get the full 
duty out of the oxide at aless cost. They could put in fully 10 tons 
more oxide than they did formerly ; and they could get through these 
boxes, in the depth of winter, not less than 7 million cubic feet more 
gas without a change, which was something to accomplish. He 
was sure if he could adopt these grids for the whole system of 
purification he should be able to show some very beneficial 
results. The items of purification varied very much according 
to the material that was used both for the making of gas and for 
its purification. A little more than twelve months ago, he was 
persuaded to adopt a certain class of oxide which was going to 
revolutionize his purifying cost; but, unfortunately, he got into 
difficulties by doing so. It was only by the aid of these grids that 
he had been able to continue the use of the material. Though he 
had used this material for a second season, his cost was less; but 
if he had been able to use the oxide he had hitherto employed, no 
doubt he could have produced results that would be worth publish- 
ing. He was quite sure that the system would commend itself to 
everyone who had seen it in use. Mr. Kendrick had told them 
that the boxes did not cost much to fill; and he (Mr. Porter) had 
found that the filling was a very much easier matter altogether. 
The oxide only wanted tipping into the box wholesale, and it 
would find its own level, as it were. After the box was filled with 
oxide, it gradually piled up; and when they came to empty the 
box, the oxide was in as porousa state as when it was first put in. 
He had shown it to several of his friends in operation ; and he 
would be glad to show it to anyone who would like to see it. He 
did not think it right to give financial results when the method 
had only been partially adopted. 

Mr. J. W. BoTroMLEy (Milnrow) wished to corroborate what had 
been stated by some of the speakers with regard to the advan- 
tages of the hurdle grids. He had had them in use for twelve 
months. One purifier of his, 18 feet square by 5 feet deep, passed 
8,540,000 cubic feet of gas—the first fouling with a small make— 
which ran for five months less one week. He had tested the 
back-pressure on several occasions, and had never found it to 
exceed 3-10ths. It had been said that no ingenuity was shown 
by the patentee; but ali he could say was that in his own case it 
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had allowed him to place 8 tons more oxide in the boxes, and 
during the summer months they never ran a purifier one-third of 
the time they would in winter. 

Mr. Duxspury remarked that any improvements in gas manu- 
facture should be welcomed by the members. Various methods 
had been adopted to reduce the working expenses; and he, for 
one, was very pleased to see that something was being done with 
regard to purification. In his own case, they had to help them- 
selves over the winter months; and, being very short of purifiers, 
and having practically no land, it became a question of going 
upwards instead of outwards. He thought the grids referred to 
would assist them by allowing them to build their purifiers very 
much deeper than they had hitherto been able to do. He quite 
agreed that the grid Mr. Kendrick had brought forward was a 
decided improvement; as was also, he thought, Mr. Ogden’s. 
While he was not prepared to say that the whole of the oxide was 
sulphided by this latter method, still great benefit was derived 
from it. His purifiers were the same size as Mr. Kendrick’s— 
20 feet square—but they were only 4 feet deep, instead of 5 feet. 
He had had to work with a very thin layer of oxide; and in 
winter time they could not get in more than 1 ft. 6 in. of oxide 
and 3 inches of lime at the top, making 1 ft. g in. altogether. If 
he put a greater thickness of material in a purifier, he was 
troubled with back-pressure and blowing. He thought that Mr. 
Kendrick said he put in 2 ft. 9 in. of oxide, which, of course, was 
much thicker; but in his 1 ft. 6 in. and 3 inches they got in about 
16 tons of oxide. He was not now using anylime. That was an 
increase of 70 per cent. of oxide in the purifier, as against an 
increase of 13 per cent. which Mr. Kendrick said he had obtained 
at Stretford. Probably this was due to his being able to 
fill the whole of his boxes with oxide of iron and lime; whereas 
Mr. Kendrick in his paper said he had to leave a space of 
12 inches underneath the bottom grid. If the lowest grid of all 
could be lowered, of course, more oxide could be got in. When 
new purifiers were being built, allowance ought to be made for 
adding another 3 or 5 feet to the length; and in the future he 
thought purifiers would develop into ordinary towers. He did 
not see why they should not go to 8 feet or 10 feet in depth; it 
was only a question of handling the material. With regard to 
the quantity of gas passed through “ per change,” he must say that 
he was a long way behind their friend who talked about passing 
millions. He had to be satisfied with small mercies. With his 
old system, he could only pass in winter 1} million cubic feet 
per change through his oxide purifiers. With his new system, 
he passed about 2} millions, or an increase of 120 per cent. per 
change. He took it that this was due to the splitting up of the 
gas; every particle of the gas being brought into contact with 
every particle of the oxide of iron. He could not account for it 
in any other way. As it was worked out per ton of oxide, he got 
an increase of about 33-per cent. in the quantity of gas purified. 
In his case, he had no elevator, and had to wheel some distance 
70 per cent. more oxide; and he had to have an extra man to 
handle the grids. Taking into consideration the extra quantity of 
gas purified, a saving was effected; but nothing like to the extent 
that had been mentioned that afternoon. He did not agree that 
no ingenuity had been shown by the patentee of these grids. 
They were a great improvement on what had been done before; 
and every credit ought to be given to the people who had brought 
them forward. 

Mr. SHADBOLT said he had had no experience at his own works 
of any of these “ lightning grids,”’ as he might call them; but he 
wished to refer to a remark which he made last May, when he 
took part in the discussion on Mr. Belton’s paper, which was to 
the effect that in his opinion the dividing-up of the oxide into thin 
walls appeared to be unnecessary, and that the same effect with 
regard to back-pressure could be obtaiued by the old-fashioned 
flow of the gas so long as one lightened up the material. What 
he said on that occasion had been fully borne out by the informa- 
tion placed before them that day by Mr. Duxbury and others 
with regard to different types of grids. All having the same aim 
in view—viz., lightening the material—showed that there was no 
reason why they should adopt the system of splitting up the gas 
into a number of streams when the same result could be obtained 
by the old vertical flow. 

Mr. J. H. CRowTHER (Wallasey) said he had had no practical 
experience with the grids in question; but he did not see that 
their adoption would be a profitable matter. If they were short 
of purifying area, there might be some justification for it. Mr. 
Kendrick seemed to get more into his boxes than there was space 
for. The boxes were absolutely jammed up; and there was 
no room for the growth of the oxide. Several speakers said that 
they had these and other grids ; but although they were perfectly 
satisfied with them, and were saving a lot of money by them, 
there was not one who had them all round his house. 

Mr. BELTON said that both his Directors and himself were so 
thoroughly satisfied with the excellence and efficiency of the two 
boxes they had had in work, that they were at present completing 
the set. It was not, as Mr. Shadbolt said, merely a question of 
lightening the material. That, of course, was a great thing; but 
the flow of gas was altered. The rate of flow was decreased ; and 
this was not done by any other process. 

The PrEsIDENT wished to confirm what Mr. Belton had said. 
In his own case, his Directors were so satisfied with one of this 
type of grids that they had decided to go through with the 
set; so that if Mr. Crowther would have a little patience he 





thought he would find that there were not one or two insolated 
instances where these grids were put throughout the set, but 
scores, if not hundreds. When he read Mr. Kendrick’s paper 
three months ago, he felt that, in the light of his own experience 
with the grids in question, that gentleman scarcely did justice to 
them. Certainly, the saving given in the paper was con- 
siderably under that which he had found to be the case at 
Longwood. The intervening three months had emphasized the 
favourable impression which, even then, with only two boxes 
at work, he had formed of the grid. Mr. Kendrick’s supple- 
mentary notes showed that he was now getting better results. 
It was not an exaggeration to say that, when all factors— 
cost, handiness, and efficiency—were taken into consideration, 
these grids and similar ones were, as far as purification was con- 
cerned, the greatest step forward which this generation of gas 
engineers had seen. This was a sweeping assertion, and should 
be substantiated with proofs. To give these, therefore, one must 
—even at the risk of being wearisome—draw upon personal ex- 
perience. For ten years very careful records of the purification 
results had been taken at Longwood. When, therefore, the grids 
in question were adopted, it was comparatively easy to compare 
with the’previous results of ordinary grids at their best. Thehurdle 
grids were fitted to a series of four boxes 20 ft. by 2oft. by 4 ft. 6 in. 
on July 27, Nov. 8, Nov. 28, and Dec. 11 respectively last year. 
The quantity of gas passed through per rotation—that was from 
filling to emptying—had been, averaging four rotations, 31,877,000 
cubic feet. The highest quantity ever passed through ordinary 
grids was 18,178,000 cubic feet, and this was comparing winter 
results with the best of summer or winter, though boxes usually 
passed much more gas before fouling in summer than in winter. 
Since Dec. 11, when the last box was converted, they had had 
four changed, during which time 28,592,400 cubic feet passed 
through. In the corresponding period last year, they had thir- 
teen changed, with 27,154,200 cubic feet of gas passed through. 
The boxes held 31 tons of oxide with the new grids, as against 
24 tons with the ordinary. The total cost of filling and emptying 
in their case had not been greater with the 31 tons than it was 
with the ordinary grids—averaging combined £2 tos. gd. per box. 
The cost, including revivification, emptying, and filling, worked 
out, in labour, to gs. 9}d. per million cubic teet, against 28s. with 
ordinary grids. That was for the winter period this year and 
last. Of course, in summer the labour costs per million cubic feet 
were considerably lessthan 28s. This was a better basis of com- 
parison than mere surface contact or a comparison of the mass 
of oxide. What was wanted was saving inhard cash. In the end, 
before calling attention to these things, they must know what was 
the saving they were going to effect. The oxide from one box 
which ran from July 27 to Nov. 28, tested 25 per cent. of sulphur. 
It was artificial oxide, and fresh from the maker when putin. He 
could fully confirm Mr. Kendrick’s experience that absolutely 
no short-circuiting was found at Longwood with the hurdle grids. 
From the comparison of labour costs which he had given, it 
would be seen that they were obtaining a much greater saving 
than 45°05 per cent.; but this was perhaps due to the fact that 
they had supplanted two tiers of grids by the hurdles, whereas 
Mr. Kendrick had only supplanted one. One could not help but 
admire the lucid manner in which Mr. Kendrick had put forward 
the record of such experience as he had obtained so far. His 
remarks upon gas-purifying materials, which he (the President) 
was rather surprised had not been touched upon in the discus- 
sion, were very timely, because one had an impression that puri- 
fying materials did not receive that proper consideration, from 
the point of view of efficiency, that they ought. He noticed in 
the observations which were made and recorded by Mr. Kend- 
rick, that the materials did not get fully sulphided until revivified 
about thirteen times. From his own records of eleven lots of 
oxide which he had traced from the commencement to disposing 
of the spent material, he found that the highest number of times 
that any oxide required revivifying was eleven, and the lowest six ; 
the average of the eleven lots being 8°18 times. This was possibly 
owing to his boxes being larger. The average quantity of gas 
passed through each lot was 120,735,000 cubic feet; and the aver- 
age quantity passed per change was 14,760,000 cubic feet. The 
highest quantity of gas passed per change was 18,178,000 cubic 
feet. These figures applied to boxes 2o ft. by 20 ft. and 4 ft. 6in. 
deep, and worked with two layers of oxide; the bottom layer 
being about 1 ft. 74 in., and the top one about 1 ft. 44 in. 

Mr. Kenprick said he would reply first to the President’s 
remarks with regard to the sulphiding of the oxide, the difference 
in the area of the boxes, different local circumstances, and pro- 
bably the different coal used in the President’s works—Lanca- 
shire works using all Lancashire coal and Yorkshire works using 
only Yorkshire coal—might easily account for the difference in the 
quantity of gas purified. The tests with regard to the purifying 
materials were specially carried over a period of 22 months, in 
order to prove which was the best oxide to use. There was so 
much variation in the initial price of the oxide, that they thought 
they had better take everything into consideration ; and, as he 
had shown, the oxide which cost them most delivered at the 
works turned out in the end to be the cheapest to use, because, 
from the very quick manner in which it was revivified and spread, 
it did not require so much attention as the other two samples he 
had tried. With regard to Mr. Crowther and he being at cross- 
purposes on the figures, he thought the fault lay with Mr. Crowther, 
because if they multiplied 20 ft. by 2o ft. by 4 ft. 3 in., they would 
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get the 1700 cubic feet capacity which he had mentioned. Mr. 
Crowther had also asked that, if they were so satisfied with the 
grids of which they were speaking, why they did not more 
generally adopt them, and extend them to the full set. If Mr. 
Crowther would give them a little more time, he would probably 
find that this would be done. He had intentionally not made 
this statement before; but, having to reply to Mr. Crowther, he 
would say now that he had every intention of adopting these grids, 
or similar ones, throughout the works. 

Mr. CROWTHER asked what Mr. Kendrick had to say about the 
growth of the material, after having completely filled his boxes. 

Mr. Kenprick said his boxes were 5 feet deep, and he had put 
4 ft. 3 in. of material in them, leaving 9 inches of space under- 
neath. If Mr. Crowther calculated his figures again, he would 
see that the area was 1700 feet, as he had already stated. Mr. 
Hill had said that it was possible for him to work up his oxide 
in three changes to full strength; but that all depended on 
the area of the boxes. Mr. Hill was making three-fourths the 
quantity of gas he (Mr. Kendrick) was; and his boxes were 
50 per cent. larger, which made a considerable difference in the 
quantity of gas that could be passed through without a change. 
In his own case at Stretford, the amount of gas that could be passed 
through the same boxes in the summer would be double that 
which could be passed in the winter before it would be neces. 
sary to make a change. In reply to another speaker, he desired 
to say that he had no particular interest in this maker’s 
grids or any others. If on trying other makers’ grids he had 
found equally good results, he should have been only too pleased 
to have referred to them in the same way. He simply spoke of 
the thing as he found it. It was a very difficult matter, when 
speaking about a particular apparatus, to avoid mentioning the 
maker’s name; but he had referred distinctly to the other makers’ 
grids, to show that he had no bias at all against them. The infor- 
mation that he had derived from people using the Jager and 
Standard grids was that they had got practically the same results 
as he had from the particular ones he had referred to. He 
thought Mr. Duxbury had made a little slip in his figures. Cal- 
culating it out, he found that the gain per ton of material was 
83 per cent., not 13 per cent. In conclusion, he could only say 
that if the paper he had submitted to the members had been of 
any benefit to them, he was amply repaid for any trouble he had 
taken in its preparation; and he thanked all concerned for the 
kindly references they had made to it. 


VoTES OF THANKS. 


Mr. CRowTHER said he had great pleasure in rising to propose 
that a vote of thanks be accorded to Mr. Kendrick for his paper. 
When that gentleman applied to a number of the members to 
write a paper for the last meeting, it was surprising how busy 
they all were; but Mr. Kendrick, perhaps the busiest of them all, 
had stepped into the breach, and had produced a very interesting 
paper. He was sure they were all very much obliged to him for 
the information he had given them, and for so readily taking the 
place of some of those who were too lazy to produce a paper of 
their own. 

Mr. WILKINSON seconded the proposition. He had had some 
experience of the secretarial duties of the Institution, and was sur- 
prised that Mr. Kendrick could find sufficient time to write a 
paper. They were all indebted to him for utilizing his spare 
time for their benefit. 

The resolution was carried unanimously, and Mr. KENDRICK 
briefly returned thanks. 

Mr. TownseEnp then moved that a vote of thanks be passed to 
the Committee and officers of the Institution. It occurred to him 
that their heartiest thanks were due to the Hon. Secretary. He 
had a great burden of work thrown upon him in carrying on all 
the necessary correspondence for their four meetings, and other 
matters. Having himself been a President of the Institution, he 
knew how arduous the Secretary’s labours were. 

Mr. BELTON seconded the resolution. 

The PRESIDENT, in putting it to the meeting, had great pleasure 
in endorsing what had been said with regard to their worthy 
Secretary. 

The resolution having passed unanimously, 

Mr. T. Newsicoine (the Treasurer) returned thanks for the 
kind vote. If it was a question of work, he said, he did not 
deserve any thanks, because he had nothing at all to do. 

Mr. KeENpRICK (as Hon. Secretary) and Mr. ELuiotT (as a 
member of the Committee) also returned thanks. 


THE QUEsTION-Box. 


The discussion on the Question-Box replies was agreed to be 
deferred, owing to the lateness of the hour. 

The PREsIDENT said he should like the younger members to 
take to heart the reference in the report to the difficulty of getting 
papers. The Question-Box had been taken up in a very luke- 
warm manner by the members; and it was rather disheartening 
to their Secretary, when he was trying to make the Institution 
a success, to find that he was so indifferently supported by the 
members with papers. 








Statistics compiled for the Home Office from returns by 
Inspectors of Mines for the past year show that the output of 
coal in the United Kingdom was 236,111,150 tons—an increase 
of 3,699,366 tons over that of 1904. 





CONSTRUCTION OF ROADS TO MEET 
MODERN REQUIREMENTS, 


The Use of Tar. 


THE problem of road making and repairing is one that is always 
of interest to the gas engineer. It makes a very great deal of 


difference to him whether the expenses of digging up the roads, 
laying down his mains, and then reinstating the trench, are heavy 
or light; and this obviously largely depends upon the nature of 
the roadway itself, in the deciding of which the gas engineer has 
no word or say. It is apparent, therefore, that he cannot be in- 
different to any changes that may be taking place as regards the 
construction, maintenance, or surface covering of the roads, 
That such a change is taking place, there can be no doubt; and 
with the increasing adoption of motor vehicles of all kinds, and 
the gradual, but certain, displacing of the horse on our roads, the 
character of the highways is bound toalter. A Royal Commission 
now sitting has under consideration the question of the best form 
of construction of roads to be adopted. Whatever may be the 
decision arrived at, it will certainly affect the gas industry in more 
ways than one. 

At last Tuesday’s meeting of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
two papers were read dealing with the subject of roads and road 
traffic. The first was written by Mr. George R. Jebb, a member 
of the Council of the Institution. It was entitled “A Plea for 
Better Country Roads ;”’ the plea being essentially one for more 
cleanliness. The author referred to the bad state into which the 
old turnpike roads were allowed to get after the stage coaches 
had been taken off them, and the traffic diverted to the railroads. 
Some county and district councils had, he said, done good work 
in maintaining the roads in proper condition; but other highways 
were badly looked after at an extravagant cost. Then pleasure 
motors were everywhere; and heavy motor lorries were rapidly 
increasing, and doing much damage to roads and bridges—and, 
he might have added, to gas-mains. Clean dry roads were the 
great desideratum, and mud and water should not be allowed to 
remain on them. Sweeping should be more generally indulged 
in, and the extra labour involved would be saved by a reduced 
repairs account. In towns, many accidents would also thereby 
be prevented. In regard to construction, greater care should be 
taken in the selection of themacadam. Thecheapest local stone 
was not necessarily the most economical in the long run. Lime- 
stone by itself was dangerous, as it produced the most slippery 
form of mud and the worst kind of dust. 

To show how many different authorities there are having juris- 
diction over the roads, Mr. Jebb cited an instance of a certain 
mile-and-a-half of road which was repairable by no less than six 
public bodies. This meant waste and lack of uniformity in the 
work done. He advocated that all country highways should be re- 
paired by the county councils, under properly qualified engineers. 
His suggestion as to employing more men on keeping the roads 
clean and in good repair would help, in some measure, to deal 
with the unemployed question, as it would provide work of public 
benefit, and be distributed over the whole of the country. 

The second paper was entitled “Country Roads for Modern 
Traffic,” and its author was Mr. J. E. Blackwall. His communi- 
cation went on similar lines to the preceding one, in so far as it 
complained of the dust and dirt and discomfort to pedestrians 
arising from motor traffic. But his panacea was very different; 
it was much more drastic and even more costly. His idea is 
shown in the accompanying diagram, which is the cross section 
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ofa highway. As will be seen, it consists in a twin road, divided 
by a footpath. with a heavy road on one side of it, and a light one 
for quick traffic on the other. The author gave an estimate of 
the cost of such a road, but admitted that the data were un- 
reliable. The alteration might be put at £2500 per mile; and 
who knows at how much more? Apart from what is, to our 
mind, the impracticable suggestion of a twin road, the author 
says that “the most practicable method of making a road which 
traction engines will not break up after frost, and the binding 
material of which will not be drawn out and diffused in clouds of 
dust by large pneumatic tyres, appears to be afforded by the use 
of ‘tarmac’ or some similar combination of the waterproof and 
unfriable properties of tar, with a strong material which will 
absorb and hold tar without crushing under a heavy or sudden 
load or wearing to a slippery surface. The initial cost of some 
such material will surely have to be borne where busy traffic con- 
verges on country roads.” 

The same important subject—particularly so from the point 
of view of the gas engineer desirous of disposing to the best advan- 
tage of his bye-products—was emphasized by Colonel Crompton, 
who opened the discussion on the two papers. He preferred to 
use the term “waterproof” roads rather than “tarmac;” but 
the idea was that the road did not depend for its consolidation upon 
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water, but was impregnated with tar, so that when rolled the 
roads became plastic, and were easily repairable by adding thin 
coatings of the tar. Experiments in this direction were now 
going on near Maidstone—being carried out by the Kent County 
Council. ‘ Motorism,” said Colonel Crompton, “ was the subject 
of the day.” It necessitated reconsidering the construction of 
our roads, to which, since the days of Macadam and Telford, very 
little had been done. Where the instructions of these great 
engineers were carried out, excellent roads would still be found 
in different parts of the country. Excessive camber was a thing 
to be avoided, as it was unnecessary, and the cause of much of 
the side-slipping that was experienced. 

The use of tar also met with favourable comment from other 
speakers in the debate. A chairman of a county council referred 
to some Liverpool experiments; while the Editor of “The Car” 
said tar was the only material to be used. Mr. Fowler, of Leeds, 
was the last speaker. He agreed that excessive camber was a 
bad thing, and proposed that the watering of roads should be 
done at night, so as to get proper penetration and avoid mud. 
Roads would have to be made to suit motors, which had *“ come 
to stay.”” He would not like to invest money at present in tram- 
ways, and any company seeking capital for this purpose might 
not find it. His proposal was to have a strip of asphalte, for 
instance, down the Great North Road, as this would give increased 
speed to motor vehicles; and he had learnt that “time was 
money.” 

The discussion is to be continued this evening. 


_ — 


LONDON AND SOUTHERN DISTRICT 
JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION. 


The Monthly Meeting of the Association was held last Friday 
evening, at the Regent Street Polytechnic, under the presidency 
of Mr. WALTER GRAFTON. 


MATERIAL FOR CONCRETE TANKS. 


At the commencement of the proceedings, the Hon. Secretary 
(Mr. P. F. Scarth) read a reply which he had received from Mr. 
R. H. Brown—now of South Shields—to the remarks that were 
made in the course of the discussion on the paper entitled “ Notes 
on Materials for Concrete Tanks, &c.,’’ which he contributed to 
the January meeting of the Association (ante, p. 285). Referring 
to points raised by the President and Mr. Carpenter, Mr. Brown 
said that the paper dealt with the materials for tanks, and not 
with the tanks themselves. This was the reason why no mention 
or comparisons were made of brick, steel, concrete, and other 
forms of tank. He intentionally avoided any such references, as 
he understood that there was a possibility of a paper on this 
subject being later on submitted to the Association. With regard 
to the use of shingle, he thought this would be found as satisfactory 
as brick rubble, or more so, owing to its lack of porosity and 
absorption likely to be experienced with brick rubble, and thus 
taking a larger proportion of matrix. If Mr. Carpenter would 
examine a tair sample of shingle, he would find a larger 
proportion of angular pebbles than he imagined, as well as 
pebbles of peculiar shape—the majority of them with more 
or less rough surfaces. In fact, Mr. Brown would prefer 
the shingle to the rubble. A comparison of the costs of 
concrete and brick tanks was difficult to arrive at on a fair 
basis, as so much depended on the neighbourhood and local cir- 
cumstances. Bricks would be cheap in one district and dear in 
another ; and, of course, it seldom occured that tanks of the two 
materials were constructed in oneplace. In the matter of length 
of life, there was not much to choose. A brick-tank in his neigh- 
bourhood constructed some fifty years ago was still in very good 
condition; and with the rendering of the vertical walls as a pre- 
caution, and the rebuilding of the top few courses, there was no 
reason why it should not last as long again. The holder which 
occupied the tank had meanwhile perished. As to the question 
of steel v. concrete, a steel tank usually cost more, and required 
constant painting and upkeep; and even then it perished in time, 
especially at the ground line. On the other hand, the upkeep of 
a well-constructed concrete tank was nil, and greasy water would 
have a less tendency to deposit on a rendered surface than on 
brickwork. Puddling was not necessary to either brick or con- 
crete tanks; the modern practice was to render both descriptions. 
If water once found a passage through puddle, however small, it 
would gradually increase it until a large leakage resulted; and 
this would be very expensive to stop, owing to the difficulty of 
finding and getting atit. Rendering, on the other hand, was on 
the face of the tank, and more easy of access; and leaks could be 
stopped, without emptying. Good concrete, made thoroughly 
water-tight was most reliable, and not so likely to be damaged as 
the rendering, which should only be regarded as a precautionary 


measure. 
GAS-EXHAUSTERS. 


A comprehensive paper was then read by Mr. W. A. Barnett, 
of Rotherhithe, on “ Gas-Exhausters;” and the value of the 
contribution was greatly augmented by the large number of 
diagrams and several models by which it was illustrated. Mr. 
Barnett admitted that “he has lately been looking up the subject 
of gas-exhausters;”’ and the thorough manner in which he dealt 
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with the question in his paper was clear evidence of the fact. 
Going back to the beginning, he said that so far as he could dis- 
cover the first man to use an exhauster in connection with gas 
manufacture—in about 1839—was a Mr. Grafton, then at the 
Cambridge Gas-Works, who introduced clay retorts, and was so 
troubled with the growth of carbon that he endeavoured to find 
some means of reducing the pressure. In the result, he used a 
wet gas-meter, driven mechanically in the reverse direction to 
which it rotated when registering as a distribution meter. This 
contrivance, though it reduced the pressure, required great power 
to work it, owing to the resistance of the water to the chambers 
of the meter when revolving rapidly. Somewhere about the 
same time Mr. Methven, of the Imperial Gas-Works at King’s 
Cross, designed a very effective exhauster, which was a con- 
siderable step in advance of the one just mentioned. It con- 
sisted of a series of three wrought-iron cylinders inverted in a 
tank of water, and made to rise and fall by a three-crank shaft, 
connecting-rods, and guides. Each cylinder was inverted over 
a circular chamber of cast iron connected to the foul main, with 
a simple flap-valve at the top, which allowed the gas to pass 
into the moveable cylinders when they were raised. The 
cylinders also had similar valves in the top, which, during the 
descending stroke, opened and admitted the gas into the upper 
part of the external chamber, from which it passed to the purifiers. 
The crank was driven by wheel and pinion, with a stepped cone 
to regulate the degree of exhaustion. In 1850, some Paris in- 
ventors introduced a similar type of machine, with larger drums, 
so as to reduce the speed, and with hydraulic seals in place of the 
flap-valves; and this machine, which was stated to give very little 
oscillation, was successfully used in London. Three years later 
(1853), two of Mr. George Anderson’s exhausters were erected at 
Bow Common, and soon afterwards at many other gas-works. 
Mr. Anderson made use of the reciprocating principle, discharg- 
ing the gas alternately from the top and bottom of a piston (enclosed 
in a cylinder), which worked in a vertical position. For the larger 
sizes, horizontal cylinders were placed opposite to the steam 
cylinder, and connected to the same crank-shaft, or by a continua- 
tion of the piston-rod tandem fashion. 

The next inventor alluded to by the author was Mr. Joshua 
Beale, who somewhere about 1850 was experimenting with a 
rotary steam-engine, and produced a successful gas-exhauster. 
According to Clegg, the axle was placed eccentrically in the 
cylinder, and being reduced in diameter each end, it passed into 
cylindrical boxes bored to a larger diameter than the axle at those 
parts; and in the space between the axle and the boxes anti- 
friction rollers were placed. One of theroller-boxes had a stuffing- 
box, through which the continuation of the axle passed for the 
application of the driving power. Two or more sliding pistons 
were attached to the axle, and were furnished with cylindrical 
pins that projected and fitted into cylindrical holes in guide- 
blocks which worked in annular recesses in the cylinder covers. 
These sliding pistons were fitted with nose strips to allow of wear. 
When the axle revolved, the pistons were drawn out, as the space 
between the axle and the circumference of the cylinder increased, 
by the pins which were carried by the segments that worked in 
the annular recesses of the cylinder covers; and they were thrust 
in again by the inner surface of the cylinders as the space con- 
tracted. By these means, the pistons slid in and out as they 
rotated, and they were kept in constant contact with the concave 
surface of the cylinder, so that the gas entering the inlet aperture 
was carried round and discharged into the outlet-pipe. As one 
slide reached the outlet, and its action ceased, the opposite slide 
came into work; and the exhaustion was unceasing. 

Mr. George Jones, about the same period, designed an exhauster 
of the type that was now known as the Roots blower; and another 
kind of rotary exhauster was that invented by Mr. R. W. Thomp- 
son, of Edinburgh, which, however, in the author’s opinion pos- 
sessed several disadvantages. A serviceable, though rather un- 
economical form of machine which was in use for some years at 
Horseferry Road, was the Davies disc engine—originally made 
for a steam-engine. In this a disc rolled round two conical plates 
in a spherical or semi-spherical casing. Other patents referred to 
were those of Mr. W. B. Wright and M. Franchot. 

Mr. Barnett then dealt with another type, which he said had 
had many imitators. The first example of this principle was 
Lord Cochrane’s steam-engine, patented in 1831; and at the 
present time; with various improvements, it was the model of the 
Waller three and four blade exhauster, and also Laidlaw’s. It 
had the reputation of being a first-class exhauster, giving but little 
oscillation, a large volume of gas for its diameter, and working 
noiselessly. It followed quite reasonably that, having three or 
four slides, a larger volume of gas must be swept through in one 
revolution than when one slide only was employed for the same 
diameter of machine; and there could not be the same percentage 
of slip when passing the ports. John Beale’s 1877 patent was a 
great advance with the single-slide exhauster ; and a great number 
of this type had been made, which had given every satisfaction 
to their users. When two were driven by the same engine, and 
coupled together with the blades at right angles, the pulsation 
was not very great. With a view to still further reduce this 
pulsation, the late Mr. Bryan Donkin, in 1892, patented a machine, 
by which he claimed an increase of 45 per cent.in capacity. Par- 
ticulars of the invention were given in a paper which Mr. Donkin 
read before the Gas Institute in 1893. The capacity of the inner 
drum was utilized in this form; and also in the three-blade type 
of Messrs. R. Laidlaw and Son. The latter firm seemed to have 
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overcome any tendency to pitching up; and some very fine ex- 
amples of their exhausters, of all sizes up to 750,000 cubic feet, 
were in successful operation. Among the advantages claimed were 
largely increased pumping efficiency, reduction to a minimum 
of the fluctuations in pressure common to all the other rotary 
exhausters of the Beale type, and tightness against slip. 

Mr. Barnett finished up his paper by describing the Korting 
steam-jet exhauster, which, though in extensive use as a blower, 
he did not know as being employed as a gas-exhauster in this 
country. He stated that Mr. R. O. Paterson had found a gain of 
}-candle by using an exhauster of this type, which he attributed to 
the steam having volatized some of the liquid hydrocarbons. 
Care should be taken to ensure dry steam only being used, and if 
necessary to afterwards extract the steam by condensation. 

In conclusion, he said the qualifications of a good gas-exhauster 
were that it should require a minimum of power, give very little 
friction, and be practically gas-tight and noiseless in its action. 
These qualifications were to be found in the rotary type of 
machine in use at the present day, which—introduced by Beale 
with success after a period of failure as a prime mover, and since 
improved by various makers (Messrs. Donkin, Waller, Laidlaw, 
Dempster, Allan, Gwynne, &c.)—left nothing to be desired. The 
same could be said of the reciprocating type of exhauster, first 
introduced by Mr. Anderson. 

After the reading of the paper, a number of questions were 
addressed by members tothe author. Mr. P. F. Scarth said one 
thing not mentioned was the lubricating. Referring to an early 
type of the Donkin exhauster, he said that it pitched up. Had 
they used a proper oil, it would have rendered the pitch more 
soluble. He thought a green tar oil was the one most generally 
employed. The manufacturers now made a great speciality of 
lubricators. Mr. S.A. Carpenter said he would like to know why 
the injector form of exhauster was not more frequently used ; and 
also what was the author’s opinion with regard to the use of an 
exhauster raising the candle power of the gas. Mr. W.H.Vanner 
remarked that the Korting type was in use at Cheltenham. As to 
what Mr. Scarth had said, at the works where he was they had used 
for lubricating the heavy oil of paraffin, and also carburetted 
water-gas tar oil. 

The President pointed out that one of the matters omitted 
from the paper was oscillation—a most important thing with any 
type of exhauster. Then coming next to oscillation was the 
question of heated bearings, due to want of lubrication or some- 
thing of that sort. It depended entirely upon the position of the 
exhauster as to whether it would require much or little lubricant. 
Tar differed—sometimes it was oily, at others of a dry. pitchy 
nature, particularly in these days of high makes to avoid loss by 
way of scurf due to heavy pressure. Still it brought pressure on 
the exhauster one side or the other—generally on the outlet ; and 
this meant that the machine was not always running so regularly 
as it would if the difference of pressure were less and more even. 
There was only one exhauster he did not see spoken of—Greena- 
way and Kitt’s, which was a very good form of three-blade pattern. 
As to the Korting jet exhauster, he knew of another works in 
addition to that mentioned by Mr. Vanner where this was in use, 
and working very well; but he failed to see where the economy 
came in. Steam always cost a good dealof money; and he could 
not think that it was being used to the best advantage in the jet 
form of exhauster. If it really did enrich the gas, it would be an 
advantage ; but moisture tended to rob gas of its lighting value, 
rather than enrich it. By drying gas before it was passed to the 
burner, considerably more light was obtained. He had pleasure 
in proposing a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Barnett. : 

Mr. Barnett replied at length to the questions put to him; and 
in the course of his remarks, he said, with reference to the 
Korting exhauster, that he had written the London representa- 
tives asking whether any of the machines were in use in this 
country. They said they had been used here ; but the only one 
they knew of was at Wakefield, and that was not at a gas- 
works. He had seen one at the Dawsholm works at Glasgow, 
but that was used for blowing air for the outside producers. 
He did not know why the Roots form was used in the United 
States instead of the Beale. The rotary exhauster was employed 
chiefly on the Continent. In fact, it was described very much in 
German, Dutch, and French works. He did not touch much 
upon lubricating, because with the exhausters at his works they 
had had very little trouble. Some years ago they adopted 
Stauffer’s lubricators with solid grease ; and they had never had 
any reason to regret it. There was, of course, a great difference 
in tar, not only from various coals, but from various works. Mr. 
Paterson’s statement he obtained from ‘“ Newbigging’s Hand- 
book ;” but he could not explain how the increase of illuminating 
power was arrived at. With regard to oscillation, various makers 
said that they got very little. At his works they in all cases ran 
their exhausters two together, one on each side of the engine, 
with the blades at right-angles; and what oscillation there was in 
one would be very much decreased in this way. He was sorry 
he had not got a section of Greenaway and Kitt’s machine; but 
he had never seen one, or noticed it mentioned in any publication. 








After some delay, Messrs. A. E. Podmore and Co. have 
received a communication from the Royal Sanitary Institute, 
announcing that, in connection with the recent Smoke Abatement 
Exhibition, the Exhibition Committee have awarded the firm a 
bronze medal for their dust-proof incandescent gas-lamp. 








SCOTTISH JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION, 


Western District. 

VISIT TO THE CHEMICAL WORKS OF THE GLASGOW CORPORATION, 

The members of this Association visited the chemical works at 
the Provan Gas-Works of the Glasgow Corporation on Saturday 
afternoon. The works, it may be mentioned, were described in 
the “ JouRNAL” for Oct. 6, 1904; and except that some of the 
parts then in course of erection have since been completed, there 
was nothing to be seen which was not then referred to. 


The company attending numbered about sixty. They were 
received by Mr. C. Ratcliffe, the Manager for Messrs. Brotherton 
and Co., Limited, of Leeds (who, under contract, work the chemical 
plant), and by Messrs. Popplewell, the Chemist, and Mr. White. 
head, Assistant in the works. Having been divided into three 
parties, they were taken round; descriptions being given at various 
points of the plant, its method of working, and the resultant pro. 
ducts. It was described how the tar and liquor from the gas. 
works are received in an underground brick tank, at a low level, 
in which the product separates, and is pumped to storage tanks 
at the highest level of the works—the tanks being two in number, 
and the piping being so arranged that tar or liquor can be sent 
into either or both at will. In connection with these tanks there 
is also pumping plant for dealing with any further separation 
which may take place in them. 

From this point the two products are treated separately—the 
liquor on the higher and the tar on the lower ground. Both 
flow by gravitation to the treating plant. In a series of five stills 
which have been erected, the tar is deprived of its volatile matter, 
and the resultant pitch, after being partially cooled, is run into 
bays, of which there are eight, of a total holding capacity of 2500 
tons, and there becomes solidified. The capacity of the tar 
plant is about 500 tons per day. The crude volatile fluids, as 
they come off the tar, are received in underground tanks, 
according to their class—naphtha, light oils, carbolic oil, and 
heavy oils—or, if it is desired to send out boiled tar, the process 
of distillation is stopped after the naphtha comes off, and the tar 
is stored in a convenient situation for despatch. The crude oils 
are pumped either direct into the refining plant or into oil-storage 
tanks, of which there are three, situated at the highest line of the 
works. Of the refining plant, the principal is that for dealing 
with the naphtha and light oils, placed in a house by itself, in 
the artificial lighting of which the flame is carefully guarded from 
coming into contact with the interior atmosphere. The processes 
here are extensive and complicated. The products are benzol, 
toluol, solvent naphtha, and naphthalene, for each of which there 
is appropriate treating and storage accommodation. The am- 
moniacal liquor is dealt with in the sulphate-house, in Scott’s 
patent ammonia stills, of which there are two in operation, each 
capable of manufacturing nine tons of sulphate of ammonia per 
twenty-four hours. There is storage accommodation for about 800 
tons of sulphate of ammonia; but this is scarcely required, the 
Contractors preferring to make liquid ammonia to sulphate. 
As a matter of fact, only one heap, containing a few tons of 
sulphate, and that of a very dingy colour, was seen. ‘The process 
of manufacturing liquid ammonia is a secret one, and was there- 
fore not shown. In the course of his description, Mr. Ratcliffe 
paid a compliment to the designer of the works, who, not being 
a tar distiller, had erected a very complete chemical works. 

At the close of the inspection, the visitors assembled beside 
the sulphate-house. The President—Mr. J. Bell, of Airdrie— 
said he thought they would all agree with him that they had 
spent a very enjoyable afternoon, as well as an instructive one; 
and nothing remained but for him to ask them to accord a very 
hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Ratcliffe and his assistants for the 
admirable way in which they had described the various processes 
in the treatment of tar and ammoniacal liquor, and to Mr. J. 
Macleod, the Chemist at Provan, who had also helped them with 
some explanations. Mr. Ratcliffe, in acknowledgment, said he 
was sure it had been a pleasure to show them over the works. 
They always looked upon the works as an everyday matter— 
quite a simple thing ; but it might seem somewhat more compli- 
cated to the visitors. He hoped they had made it plain to them 
how the products from the gas-works were worked up, which 
was really an interesting study; and if there had been any 
pleasure in their visit, he might say that that pleasure had been 
their pleasure also. 

The company then dispersed. 





—————————— 








Southern District Association of Gas Engineers and Managers.— 
The annual meeting of the Association will be held next Thursday 
week (the 8th prox.), at the Hotel Cecil. We learn from the 
circular issued by the Hon. Secretary (Mr. A. F. Browne, of 
Vauxhall) that, in addition to the usual business at the first 
meeting in the year, and the delivery of the address of the Presi- 
dent (Mr. F. W. Cross, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., the Engineer and 
Manager of the Lea Bridge District Gas Company), an interesting 
item will be the presentation of a testimonial to Mr. J. W. Helps, 
who for many years very efficiently discharged the duties of 
Hon. Secretary of the Association. At the close of the proceedings 
the annual dinner will be held. 
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Charging and Discharging Gas-Retorts.—Biggart, A. S,, of Glasgow, | 
_ framing. The plates serve to guide the coal from the fixed to the 


and Carpenter, Charles, of the South Metropolitan Gas Company. 
No. 3252; Feb. 16, 1905. 


This apparatus is to be used ‘‘ for introducing coal into horizontal | 
_ into the retorts under the impulse of a ram K, which is supported on 


through retorts for gas making and for simultaneously ejecting the 
coke produced by the previous carbonization.’’ The apparatus com- 





rises a scoop or shoot, which, in advancing into the retort witha | 
charge of coal to be carbonized, pushes out in front of it, through the | 


opposite door, the previously carbonized charge of coke. 

In their specification, the patentees describe a complete charging and 
discharging apparatus for through retorts ‘‘embodying the foregoing 
principle in a practical form ’’—the illustrations selected being a side 
elevation of so much of a retort charging and discharging apparatus as 
is necessary to illustrate the improvements, a plan view of the rams 





which move the scoop or shoot, and a side view, plan, and cross-section | 
_ charging, which, according to the respective lengths of the scoop and 


of the scoop detached. 


Ona travelling carriage A, running on rails in front of the retorts, is | 
a beam B provided with means for raising and lowering it to any | 


desired height. The carriage supports a fixed coal-hopper C ; and the 
beam carries a hopper D, moveable with it in a vertical direction, but 
occupying permanently a position beneath the delivery end of the 
hopper. The beam carries a front plate E, and the hopper a plate F 
pivoted to it at one end, while the other is connected by a link to the 


moveable hopper when the latter is in its lower positions. The hop- 
pers are provided with sliding doors operated by rams G H, under 
the control of the attendant. I is the scoop arranged to slide endwise 


the beam B, and is thereby elevated to the proper position opposite 
the mouth of the retort to be filled. 

The ram K (as shown by the plan) is of a composite character— 
that is to say, the scoop is attached to a cylinder which slides in 
another cylinder, which works as a piston within. a third cylinder, 
which itself is carried bya pair of pistons working in parallel cylinders 
of the ram. This arrangement gives to the scoop three positions 
besides the position of rest, and enables it to be advanced by the 
attendant to the far end of the retorts to eject coke and deliver fresh 
coal and to retire and re-advance part of the distance to complete the 


retorts shown, will require the scoop to be three times filled. 
The form of the scoop is trough-like, and is provided at the front 























































































































with a hinged flap L. It is also partly covered with doors M, either 
hinged or sliding as preferred. The doors shown are hinged, and are 
operated and held open as the scoop retires to the filling position by 
a kind of plough N attached to the hopper D, which catches under the 
doors when the scoop goes back to be filled, but leaves them to fall 
when the scoop advances into the retort. 

Within the scoop is a vertical scraper-plate S, which is carried on 
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bars T having at their back end a slipper U. The scraper-plate is 
carried into the retort with the scoop when the latter enters with a 
Charge, and is held temporarily against withdrawal, so as to scrape 























out the coal from the retiring scoop. It is retained by one or other | 


of the moveable bolts or stops V on the bar W, carried by the beam B. 
This bar W is traversed longitudinally by a ram X, and by its endway 
movement Causes cross pins on the stops V to follow inclined guides Y, 
and thus advance or withdraw the stops into or from the backward 
path of the slipper. 

_ The scraper having advanced with the scoop the requisite distance 
into the retort, the ram X is worked to thrust forward the bar W and 
raise the stops V, of which three are shown in positions suitable to 
engage the slipper U in either of the three positions of the scoop on 
retiring. Therefore the scoop cannot carry with it the scraper-plate, 
which remains behind to act as an abutment for the charge of coal. 
The retention of the scraper plate is utilized also as a means for raising 
the flap door L. This is effected by means of the sliding bar Z on 





the side of the scoop, which bar has a pin 1 projecting through an 
inclined slot 2 into the path of the scraper-plate. When the scoop 
retires, the scraper-plate intercepts the pin and holds it, until, riding 
up the inclined slot in the scoop, the pin is raised to the level of the 
notch 3 in the scraper-plate, through which it can pass. The position. 
of the sliding bar Z has now been altered to the dotted position shown, 
wherein the flap L is shqwn held open by the bar. The scraper-plate 
S has the further duty of holding down the doors of the scoop when 
it is drawn back. This is done by means of a T-shaped projection. 
To bring the scraper-plate back within the scoop after being released 


| by the withdrawal of the stops V by means of the retirement oi the 


bar W moved by the ram X, a finger 4, pivoted to the door of the 
hopper D, is employed. The piston-rod of the ram H is jointed to this 
finger, and pulls it into a vertical position in the path of the scraper- 
plate when the sliding door is open. 

The operation of the apparatus is as follows: The scoop (the doors 
of which have been previously opened when the scoop was last with- 
drawn from the retort) is, by manipulating the beam B, brought into 
line with the retort to be dealt with. The mouthpiece doors are 
opened at both ends; and the doors of the coal-hoppers are also 
opened, so that the coal descends into the scoop in front of the scraper- 
plate. The scoop is then advanced, and the scraper is held back by 
the pendent finger 4 of the hopper door. The advance of the scoop 
continues, and the filling proceeds—the scraper-plate being still held 
back. When the scoop is filled the hoppers are closed and the scoop 
is pushed forward into the retort—the flap L of the scoop pushing the 
coke in front of it until the retort is clear. When this is effected, the 
flap is raised, and the scraper-plate is set, as already explained, and 
the retiring scoop leaves the coal in the retort. The scoop is refilled 
and its stroke repeated as often as necessary; the advance being, 
however, shortened so as to avoid thrusting out the coal just deposited 
in the retort. 


Flame Conductor for Lighting Incandescent Lamps.—Tweedie, R. O. 
of Galashiels, N.B. No. 4324; March 2, 1905. 

This flame-conductor consists of a tube (flexible or otherwise) so 
arranged that, when inserted into a lamp, it forms a passage between 
the lamp burner or mantle and the torch light. The flame-conductor 
tube is fitted with a wind and rain guard, and means are also provided 


for igniting the gas in the tube. 
The tube A asshown [p. 582], as fitted directly to the lamp C (a small 
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part of which is shown). One end of A is arranged immediately over 
the mantle, and is flared out to allow gas from the burner (not shown) 
to pass readily into it; while the otber end is held in a socket-piece D, 
to be secured to the lamp frame. To the outer end of the socket is 
fitted a short vertical tube G, with a hood above; while the lower end 




















of the tube is flared out to a size to receive the upper end of the torch 
shield O. For the purpose of igniting the gas in the tube A, a torch 
such as is described in patent No. 1548 of 1904 is used, but modified so 
that, instead of the flash flame passing horizontally across the pilot- 
= ag is projected vertically from the flash-flame tube into the 
tu . 


Burners for Incandescent Lighting.—Chandler, S. & J., of Victoria 
Street, S.W., and Mullins, E. M., of Stockwell, S.W. No. 7659; 
April 11, 1905. 

The object of the inventors is said to 
be ‘‘ to increase the illuminating surface 
of the mantle when used in conjunction 
with a burner which shall possess alike 
all the advantages of the inverted and 
those of the ordinary vertical type.’’ The 
mantle proposed for use is of cylindrical 
shape, and passes up over the air and gas 
chambers asshown. When the cylindrical 
mantle is accurately made, the patentees 
remark that the natural shrinkage which 
takes place on burning off tightens it by 
contraction on to the supporting ring or 
collar secured to the central supply pipe. 
The burner, constructed as shown, de- 
pends from the fitting like an ordinary in- 
verted burner. The gas passes down 
through the centre of the mantle by a tube 
continuing through the middle of the 
burner into the terminal nozzle, and issues 
through the vertical holesindicated. The 
upward current draws in air through the 
ports in the wall of the burner in the 
usual way in which the mixing takes 
place; and the mixture is consumed at 
the top of the burner within the mantle 
in the usual way. 














Indicating and Recording the Flow of Liquids in Pipes.—Kent, W. G., 
of High Holborn, W.C. No. 7715; April 11, 1905. 

This invention relates to apparatus used in conjunction with Ven- 
turi tubes, for indicating and recording (and, if need be, totalizing) 
the flow of a liquid in a pipe, such as the flow of water from water- 
works or from pumping-engines. Hitherto, says the patentee, it has 
been usual to connect the throat of the Venturi tube and the upstream 
to the two legs of a U tube containing mercury; but difficulties 
frequently arise from air or other gases occluded in the liquid collect- 
ing in the meter. Moreover, in cases of low static pressure, it is im- 
possible to have the mercury tube at a height above the hydraulic 
gradient. But, according to hisinvention, the throat and the upstream 
are connected to two water-columns having their upper ends open, so 
that there may be a free escape for air or gas contained in the water. 
On the top of the water in each column rests a float, connecting bya 
cord or chain to a counterweight; the two cords passing over and 
actuating differential gear, the movement of which operates—prefer- 
ably by means of reducing gear and a pinion and rack or racks—the 
recording and integrating mechanism. 

The illustrations show a general view of the apparatus and of the 
differential gear. A B are the two water-columns connected by pipes 
at the foot to the upstream and throat of a Venturitube. In these 
columns are floats connected by cords to counterbalance weights. 
The cords pass over pulleys C loose on a spindle D, which can turn in 
fixed bearings. Each pulley has fast with it a bevel wheel gearing 
with a bevel wheel carried by an arm fast on the spindle, and prefer- 
ably counterbalanced. The spindle has also fast on it a pinion gear- 
ing with a rack E on the lower end of a rod, or acord may be wound 
round a pulley on the spindle D and connected to the rod. 

The upper end of the rod supports a carriage F moving along ver- 
tical guides; and an arm on the carriage supports a pen adapted to 
trace a diagram on the clock-driven drum G. The carriage also bas a 
second arm on ii engaging a groove in a sleeve H, free to move verti- 
cally upon a frame. The sleeve carries two discs, which support a 
roller on the integrating cylinder I, one portion of which is raised. 

The bottom of the frame has a bracket extending outward and 








downward from it, and supporting one end of a spindle K, whose other 
end is supported in a fixed bearing, and carries a pinion continuous] 

rotated by a clock. Another pinion is fast on the spindle, and y 
adapted to gear with the wheel L actuating a counter. Whenever 
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the roller is on the raised portion of the cylinder I (which is constantly 
rotated by the clock), the pinion is in gear with the wheel L, and the 
counter is actuated; but when the roller is not on the raised portion, 
the frame turns on its pivot (clockwise), under the influence of a 
spring, through a small angle, and the spirdle is turned about its 
bearing just enough to take the pinion out of gear with the wheel L, 
and the counter is not actuated. The whole arrangement is similar to 
that described in patent No. 13,566 of 1901. 


Drilling and Tapping Water and Other Mains under Pressure.—Stone 
and Co., Ltd., of Deptford, and Jakeman, G. E., of Peckham. 


No. 7809; April 12, 1905. 

This apparatus is of the kind described in patent No. 5927 of 1888 
(E. J. Preston and A. T. Cornish) for drilling and tapping water and 
other mains under pressure, and inserting ferrules or pipe connections 
therein. The improvements refer to the feeding forward of the drill, 
to means for disconnecting the feed, to means for altering the direction 
of the rotation of the drill and the screw-tap, and to means for 
operating the slide-valve. 

The apparatus comprises (as usual) a saddle-piece A provided with 
lugs, to one of which a chain is hooked and passed round the pipe, the 
other end being provided with a screw to be passed into the slot in the 














lug, and, by screwing down a nut, the chain is rendered taut and holds 
the saddle-piece tightly on to the main to be drilled and tapped. Or 
(as shown) both lugs of the saddle are slotted, and a screw B is applied 
to each end of the chain C; each screw being adjustably attached to 
any link of the chain so as to suit various diameters of the pipe D. 
The saddle-piece is provided with interchangeable packing pieces E, 
and with a slot or recess in which fits a slide gate or valve F, for the 
purpose of covering and uncovering a hole in the saddle- piece through 
which and the packing-piece the combined drill and tap passes, as 
does also subsequently the ferrule. 

The slide may be operated, for preference, by the right-and-left hand 
screw-gear shown. A screw is employed of two diameters, having a 
smaller diameter G with one kind of thread and its larger diameter G 
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with the opposite kind of thread; the former working in a boss pro- 
vided on the cylindrical part of the saddle-piece, and the latter ina 
nut on the slide F. 

Above the hole in the saddle-piece there is a hollow cylindrica! body 
part, within which fits a piston or plunger I, provided above with a 
spindle J. The lower end of the plunger has a screwed hole to take 
the combined tap and dri!l and the ferrules in the usual manner. The 
plunger is provided with packing, or with a UY or cup leather for the 
purpose of making a tight joint so as to prevent leakage. The upper 
end of the spindle J has a cross-bar, or is provided with a ratchet lever 
to impart rotary motion to the drilling and tapping tool, or to the 
ferrule as the case may be. 

In order to feed the spindle down, the upper end of the hollow 
cylindrical body part is provided with a nut K (concentric with the 
spindle) conveniently attached to the body part by a cap, the bottom 
flange of which, with the flange parts, forms a bayonet joint, as shown, 
and is prevented from becoming detached when in use by means of a 
key L, attached to the body by a chain to prevent its being lost. 
There is an externally screwed sleeve M, which surrounds the spindle 
and works in the nut. The lower end of the screwed sleeve comes in 
contact with, and may be pressed against, the upper end of the plunger 
on the lower end of the spindle; so that when the sleeve is screwed 
down it feeds the plunger down, and with the latter the combined 
drill and tap. 

After the main has been drilled and tapped, the drill is withdrawn 
into the cylindrical body. Theslide F is then moved in order to cover 
the hole, whereupon the key L is removed so that the nut K may be 
partly turned so that the bayonet joint may disengage. The spindle J, 
sleeve M, and nut K, are then withdrawn for the purpose of fitting a 
ferrule to the plunger in place of the drill tap. The spindle is then 
inserted and the nut locked by the key, and after the slide is moved to 
uncover the opening, the ferrule may be screwed into the main. 

In order to give an automatic feed, the handle of the spindle is so 
arranged that it may move to a certain extent in the direction of the 
axis of the latter; and if a split spring washer N or other yielding or 
elastic device be interposed between the boss of the sleeve and the boss 
of the handle, and the bosses of the handle and sleeve be adapted to 
be in frictional contact by providing the upper end of the spindle with 
a screwed part and a nut thereon, it follows that the tighter the nut is 
screwed down the greater the friction will be between the screwed feed 
sleeve M and the spindle, and the more will the sleeve tend to screw 
into the nut and feed tke spindle up or down as the latter is being 
rotated in one direction or the other. 





Lighting Gas from a Distance.—Nautz, A., of Stuttgart, Germany. 
No. 8759; April 26, 1905. Dateclaimed under International Con- 
vention, April 27, 1904. 


This electric gas-igniter (in contradistinction to other appliances of a 
similar kind) consists of the usual ignition rod which prcduces the 
spark; but this is not moved directly 
by the armature of the gas-cock operat- 
ing the electro-magnet, but indirectly 
through a needle-valve at the base of 
theignition-tube—an arrangement that 
allows the out-streaming gas suff- 
cient time to pass to the top of the 
ignition-tube, where ignition takes 
place, before the spark has time to be 
produced. 

Two electro-magnets, D and D!, are 
fixed on an iron plate S; and on the 
principal portion of the main gas- 
supply pipe two armatures, moveable 
or fulcrumed round a stud, are 
arranged. They carry two hooks B 
and B!, which operate the plug C, 
which is arranged on the cock which 
shuts off the principal supply-pipe. 
On the plate S, and arranged directly 
under the ignition-tube, is a valve 
which is connected to the principal 
gas-supply pipe by means of a short 
conducting-pipe E. 

This valve, the upper portion of 
which (the conical valve F) is pro- 
vided with an insulator, is operated indirectly by the armature A in the 
following manner: As soon as the armature is attracted by the electro- 
magnet, it moves not only the hook B, but also presses up the conical 
valve F against the ignition-rod G. This latter, which is contained in 
an insulator M, cut with segment-like notches, is led inside the ignition- 
tube P. On the upper portion of the ignition-rod, and perpendicular 
to it, a platinum pin is fixed, resting on a small platinum strip firmly 
connected with the ignition-tube. The apparatus works in the follow- 
ing manner: As soon as the electro-current is sent through the induc- 
tion bobbin D, the latter attracts to it the armature A, whereupon the 
cock is opened by the hook B; the upward-moving armature at the 
same time lifting up the conical valve F, and enabling the gas to stream 
out through the connecting-pipe E into the ignition-tube P. The 
insulator thereupon presses against the ignition-rod G, lifting it up and 
Causing the circuit to be broken. When the ignition-rod moves down- 
wards again, the current is immediately shut off by means of the 
spring K, whereupon a spark is formed at the place where the circuit 
is Interrupted, and ignites the gas streaming past it— thereby producing 
a flame, which, in its turn, “immediately, securely, and without fail,” 
lights the gas escaping from the burnerabove. As soon as the current 
is interrupted, the ignition flame is extinguished in consequence of the 
closing of the ignition-valve. The extinction of the illuminating-flame 
is effected in such a manner that, by shutting-off the electric-current 
which moves through the electro-magnet, the armature A is attracted, 
whereupon the hook B! turns the cock of the burner to the right, and 
closes the flow of gas to the burner. 
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Charging Retorts.—Slingsby, W., of Ovenden, near Halifax. No. 9085 ; 
May I, 1905. 

This invention relates to retort-charging machines of the class 
wherein the centrifugal force of a wheel or disc is employed as the 
means for carrying the coal to the retort. 

The rotary propeller or disc is so constructed as to feed the coal in 
either regular or irregular quantities as desired. It is fixed upon a 
shaft mounted to rotate upon bearings. The shaft derives its rotary 
motion from, or preferably, an electric motor, for the reason, says the 
patentee, that such a motor affords facilities for controlling the speed 
of the shaft, so that he is enabled to commence the propelling of the 
coal at a ccmparatively high rate of speed to the furthermost end of 
the retort, and, by gradually reducing the speed, the velocity of the 
coal can be reduced so that it is fed in an even layer throughout. 

To enable the propeller to project the coal in a comparatively 
straight path, the blades or vanes G are formed so that the radiating 
ducts or passages H are of a shape somewhat like those of a rotary 
fan. All the passages are arranged to terminate in a cavity K formed 
around the propeller’s axis. The passages are arranged on Loth sides 
of the central disc, which is said to enable the propeller to project a 
larger amount of coal proportionate to the size of its vanes than when 
the coal is fed on one side only. 

The coal is fed in through the shoot or funnel M, on either side of 
the central plate; and as it descends into the passages H, its velocity 
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relatively with that of the vanes is such as to enable it to travel 
through the same ‘‘ without creating excessive friction,’’ since from 
the time it enters the upper orifice of any of the passages H to the 
time it reaches the other end, the passage will have moved from the 
position where it will receive the coal to the position where it projects 
it along its path to the retort. The coal, on leaving the passages H, 
travels through the funnel P, which at the time is in alignment with 
the mouth of the retort to which the coal has to be supplied. 

So that the coal may be constrained to follow the desired path, the 
peripheral or outer openings of the passages H are encased by a shield, 
which only affords an outlet for the coal along the funnel P. Again, 
to prevent the vanes from inducing air to flow into the passages from 
the central opening or cavity K, a shield W extends from the point W! 
to W2, as well as across the axle at W®, so that the inner end leading 
to each passage is never opened until the outer end of the passage has 
been entirely covered by the shield. In tbis way, it is said that 
‘* comparatively little inducement is given to cause an inrush of air, 
and therefore the dispersing or distributing of dust is greatly reduced.”’ 

As stated, by forming the passages H as described, and by supplying 
the coal through the central cavity K, its course through the passages 
occupies such time relatively to that of the rotary movements of the 
propeller that, on its reaching the outer orifices of the passages, it will 
be in position for travelling along the funnel P to the retort, and 
almost without being brought into contact with the shield. Hence 
the functions of the propeller are ‘‘ more freely and smoothly carried 
out, and that with little friction of the coal against any of its guiding 
surfaces as it passes over the shield and along its path to the retort.’’ 





Liquid-Meters.—Baron Kelvin, of Largs, N.B., and Blakiston, R., 
Hope, W., and Richards, G. B., of Liverpool. No. 14,897; 
July 19, 1905. 

This invention relates to improvements in meters of the class de- 

scribed in the specifications of the following patents: (1) No. 1668 


of 1868, E. A. Chameroy. (2) No. 937 of 1873, G. F. Deacon. 
(3) No. 4264 of 1873, G. F. Deacon. (4) No. 5181 of 1887, G. F, Deacon. 
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(5) No. 12,627 of 1887, G. F. Deacon. (6) No. 16,235 of 1903, R. 
Blakiston. 

The second, third, and fourth of these patents relate chiefly to 
differentiating meters, by which the varying flow of water or other 
fiuid in a pipe is represented graphically upon a diagram in sucha 
manner that the instantaneous flow per unit of time which has taken 
place in any past interval of time within the period represented by such 
diagram may be ascertained. The first, fifth, and sixth patents also 
relate to differentiating meters, but more particularly to modes of pro- 
ducing, by mechanical means, and exhibiting upon a counter of the 
kind used in an ordinary gas-meter, the integral of all the varying 
quantities of water or other fluid passing through the meters between 
any two observations. 

Meters of the kind referred to in the specifications are all of them 
essentially differentiating meters, and are primarily differentiating 
meters only (although, as in the first specification, no means may be 
provided for graphically exhibiting the indefinitely small changes which 
occur from instant to instant in the rate of flow or quantity per unit of 
time). But any such meters may be caused, by appropriated means, 
to exhibit the integral of such quantities. 

In such a differentiating meter, the position taken by a counter- 
balanced or loaded disc, or other object free to move in the axis of a 
tapered water-way the smaller end of which is the inlet, is, or ought to 
be, constant for a given velocity of water; so that the volume passed 
in any interval of time, in each and every position of the disc, may be 
ascertained by direct measurement, and may, by means of a marker 
attached by a wire or otherwise to the disc, be graphically represented 
upon a diagram, which, if traversed or revolved in a direction perpen- 
dicular to the movement of the marker, receives the record of all the 
changes of velocity that occur. By calibrating such an instrument, 
and moving the diagram by clockwork, a true record of the velocity 
in the main, and therefore of the quantity per unit of time passing at 
each and every instant, is secured for all meters of like dimensions and 
construction; and the co-efficient of fluid friction has so far been 
ascertained for all the simple forms that such meters may be designed 
and constructed with so high a degree of accuracy that separate cali- 
brations are unnecessary. 

The specification then proceeds to point out the various modifications 
suggested in the six earlier arrangements referred to; but space pre- 
vents any attempt being made to summarize the ten pages of print, or 
to reproduce any of the fifteen sheets of drawings by which it is ac- 
companied. 


Automatically Lighting and Extinguishing Gas.—Baldo, G. B., of 
Trieste. No. 16,882 ; Aug. 21, 1905. 

This apparatus is intended for the automatic ignition of street-lamps 
by alterations of pressure exercised on the surface of the inner cylinder 
of two communicating cylinders—the pressure effecting a sinking or a 
raising of the fluid in the two cylinders and, consequently, a sinking or 
raising of a ‘‘ swimmer,’’ guided in the liquid of the inner cylinder, and 
causing, by means of intermediate members, an opening and closing of 
the valves of two feeding pipes. 

In the drawings accompanying his specification, the patentee shows 
five different constructions of these intermediate members, which are 
‘* found in practice to be simple and effective.’’ Heclaims as his in- 
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vention ‘‘ the combination of the use of two concentrical cylinders, one 
inside the other one, which communicate with each other, and which 
contain a liquid on which a pressure is exercised by the alteration of 
the pressure of the gas entering a free space above the liquid of the 
inner cylinder, which pressure causes the liquid in the inner cylinder 
to sink and to rise in the outer cylinder, and hereby transfer motion to 
a swimmer, which floats freely in the liquid of the inner cylinder, but 
may be guided by suitable mechanism, and which swimmer operates 
two valves co-operating together—one for feeding the ignition flame, 
and the other one for feeding the main or night flame.’’ These features 
are common to all constructions. 

A Bare the two concentrical cylinders, which communicate by open- 
ings C, so that the surface of a fluid—for instance, mineral oil—is 





under normal pressure of the same height in both cylinders. D is a 
swimmer, free but guided in the inner cylinder and so weighted that it 
always rests in the same position in relation to the liquid, and is 
lowered or raised with it. E illustrates the pipe for the night flame: 
and F, that for the day flame. G is the main pipe, which feeds the gas 
from the gas-works to the apparatus. 

The gas (fig. 1) enters through the main pipe into the space above 
the liquid of the inner cylinder, and exercises a pressure on the liquid, 
so as to drive it through the openings C to the outer cylinder, whereby 
the surface of the liquid in the inner cylinder is lowered, and also the 
swimmer D,. The arm of the swimmer is freely passed through an 
opening of a valve Jever—so that it can rest in its horizontal position. 
When the pressure of the gas increases towards the night, the swimmer 
sinks further with the liquid, and its stop I turns the lever around its 
bearing on the support J. The valve for the night flame is opened so 
that the gas freely enters into the pipe E and feeds the burner near 
which the end of the ignition pipe F also ends. The ignition (day) 
flame, burning near the end of the pipe E, ignites the gases streaming 
out of the pipe; and shortly after the lever H closes the valve of the 
pipe F, and the ignition flame dies away. In the meantime, the end 
of the lever has passed the nose of the double-armed lever K L, which 
is influenced by the weight M keeping the valve open, and independent 
of any little alterations of pressure which may appear during the 
night. If the pressure on the surface of the liquid in the inner cylinder 
relaxes towards dawn, the liquid rises and, consequently, the swimmer 
rises also. The arm N of the swimmer now lifts the arm L of the 
double-armed lever, which turns around its suspension; and the nose 
releases the lever H, which turns by the influence of the weight O around 
its suspension. The valve is then opened, and the gases, which now 
stream through the pipe F, ignite the ignition flame. Shortly after the 
valve is closed, and the night flame dies out. 

In fig. 2, the valve for the igniter-flame is open, and the valve for the 
night flame closed. In this construction the intermediate members, 
which influence the swimmer D, are but little changed. The weight 
O is replaced by a spring P, which serves to keep the inlet valve open. 


Inverted Incandescent Gas-Burners. — Bray, J. W., of Leeds. 
No. 19,395; Sept. 26, 1905. : 

This invention relates to a self-contained inverted burner, which may 
be used with either an ordinary gas-bracket turned upwards, or witha 
bracket turned downwards; the object being to fix such a self-contained 
burner to a bracket of either sort indifferently without the use of any 
special “adapter,” “swan neck,” ‘“ elbow,” or the like, and in sucha 
way that the products of combustion will not affect the bracket. 

Fig. 1 represents an elevation of one form of such burner applied to 
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an ordinary upturned bracket fitting. Fig. 2 represents a view of the 
same burner applied to an inverted fitting. Figs. 3 and 4 represent 
elevations of other forms of the burner. 

In all these fittings, the bunsen tube is formed in two bent or curved 
portions A and A!; the former having attached to one end the burner- 
nozzle B. The other end of A has formed on it a flange or the like, in 
order that the tube may be attached to the interior of a ‘‘ spring clip” 
holder, as described in patent No. 10,570 of 1905. 

The bunsen tube need not pass through the side of the gallery but 
over it, as shown in figs. 3 and 4; the gallery being suitably supported 
to the tube. Or in this case, the two portions A and A!-of the bunsen 
tube might beconnected in any manner convenient to obtain the desired 
result—such as that shown in fig. 3, which consists in a nipple N having 
threaded or plain ends O, with or without a central flange; the ends of 
each portion of the bunsen tube being threaded internally for the recep- 
tion of the nipple when the ends of it are threaded. 


Valves for Incandescent Gas-Burners.—Lehmann, E., of Glogau, 
Germany. No. 21,287; Oct. 19, 1905. 


This invention relates to a valvefor controlling the flow of gas tothe 
nozzles of incandescent gas-burners; the regulation being effected by 
a screw and a pin mounted ona slide. In similar devices, a screw with 





a conical point was adapted to co-operate with an inclined surface of 
the slide or guide for the purpose of raising the pin ; the descent of the 
latter (for opening the orifice) being caused by gravity when the screw 
was rotated in theother direction. According to the present invention, 
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the positive movement of the pin in both directions is obtained by a 
screw the end of which is in the form of a double cone, illustrated. 
The hood B, screwed into the tube A, contains the slide C, consisting 
of a bent strip of metal, supporting the valve-pin D, the diameter of 
which corresponds to the valve-orifice in the upper part of the hood. 
The slide C, the movement of which is positive, is provided with two 
lateral apertures E, arranged at different levels and inclined. These 
apertures are adapted to give passage to the end G of the regulating 
screw F. The latter engages a screw-thread in a boss formed on the 
tube A. The end of the screw is in the form of a double-cone with 
friction-surfaces, preferably always in contact with the respective 
edges of the apertures E, in order to obviate any idle movement of the 
screw. For regulating the pressure, the screw is rotated. When it is 
screwed into the tube A, one surface of the part G abuts against the 
upper edge of the aperture E on the left-hand side of the slide C, and 
the latter, with the pin D, is thus caused to ascend. When the screw 
is rotated in the opposite direction, the other surface abuts against the 
lower edge of the aperture on the right-hand side of the slide, and the 
latter is thus caused to descend, together with the pin D. 


Incandescence Gas-Lamps.—Lucas, P., of Schoeneberg, near Berlin. 
No. 20,166; Oct. 5, 1905. Date claimed under International 
Convention, Oct. 5, 1904. 


In patent No. 1280 of 1905 is described a burner in which a fan 
mounted on a vertical spindle is driven at a rapid speed by a small 
electro-motor so as to produce a supply 
of air under pressure, which impinges 
upon, and mixes with, small jets of gas 
situated beyond the fan; the resulting 
mixture being conducted up curved 
mixing-tubes into the burner-tube. The 
present invention relates to an improved 
construction of this apparatus—A being 
the fan; B, the discharge pipes ; and C, 
the burner. This arrangement of fan is 
said to have considerable advantages. 

The arrangement of the gas-nozzles D 
below the discharge pipes and beside the 
wheel of the fan prevents destruction 
of the latter by coming in contact with 
flame, in the case of the flame striking- 
back through the wire gauze ofthe burner. 
Further, by the arrangement of the fan- 
wheel horizontally, and of its shaft ver- 
tically, the latter may be provided witha 
step-bearing—the only guide of the shaft 
E being the sleeve F, which, at its lower 
end, is closed by a piece of steel or agate 
G, held in place by a screw soldered to 
the sleeve. The shaft is pointed at its 
lower end in order to minimize its frictional resistance, as it exercises 
pressure at no other part than on the steel plate, At the same time 
very perfect lubrication is effected; for if the vessel I is once filled, no 
oil can flow out of the bearing, and the shaft will always be immersed 
in oil. 
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Under the title of the ‘‘ Harquin,’’ Messrs. Charles Joyner and Co., 
Limited, of Birmingham, have placed upon the market a simple and 
effective adjustable gas-pendant. The fitting can be adjusted to any 
reasonable weight; and a spring drum is arranged inside the cover, so 
as to absorb the tube as soon as the weight is taken off. There are no 
rubbing connections, so that all chances of leakage are done away 
with. The pendant is suitable for study, sitting-room, office, ware- 
house, or shop. 





PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


PRIVATE BILLS (SESSION 1906). 








Allocation of Bills- Some Additional Petitions. 


At the Meeting of the House of Commons last Tuesday, the Counsel 
to the Speaker (Sir E. Chandos Leigh, K.C.B.) reported that, in 
accordance with the Standing Orders, he had conferred with the 
Chairman of Committees of the House of Lords (the Earl of Onslow) 
to determine in which House the respective Private Bills should be 
first considered ; and they had decided that the following should origi- 
nate in the Upper House :— 


Accrington District Gas and Water Board Bill, Bury Corporation 
Bill, Crediton Lighting and Power Bill, Cumberland Electri- 
city and Power Gas Bill, Fulwood Urban District Water Bill, 
Glamorgan and South Wales Water Bill, Holyhead Water Bill, 
Kidderminster Gas Bill, Llandrindod Wells Gas Bill, Mirfield 
Gas Bill, Newport Corporation Bill, Newtownards Urban Dis- 
trict Council Bill, North Sussex Gas and Water Bill, Portsmouth 
Water Bill, Truro Gas Bill, Wolstanton United Urban District 
Council Gas Bill. 


The following Bills will therefore originate in the Commons :— 


Ascot District Gas (Electric Lighting) Bill, Bacup Corporation 
Bill, Brixham Gas (Electric Lighting) Bill, Burry Port Gas and 
Improvement Bill, Cardiff Gas Bill, Carlisle Corporation Bill, 
Cheltenham Gas Bill, Derby Gas Bill, Dowlais Gas Bill, Epsom 
and Ewell Gas Bill, Gas Companies (Removal of Sulphur Re- 
strictions) Bill, Heacham Water Bill, Huddersfield Corporation 
Bill, Kettering Water Bill, Kingston-upon-Hull Corporation 
Bill, London County Council (General Powers) Bill, Manchester 
Corporation Bill, Merthyr Tydfil Gas Bill, Metropolitan Water 
Board Bill, Mid-Oxfordshire Gas Bill, Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
Electric Supply Bill, North-East Lincolnshire Water Bill, 
Peterborough Gas Bill, Pontefract Corporation Bill, Rathmines 
and Rathgar Extension and Improvement Bill, Rochester, 
Chatham, and Strood Gas Bill, South Lincolnshire Water 
Bill, South Metropolitan Gas Bill, South Suburban Gas Bill, 
Southampton Gas Bill, Sutton, Southcoates, and Drypool 
Gas Bill, Thornton Urban District Gas Bill, Todmorden Cor- 
poration Bill, Tottenham and Edmonton Gas Bill, Uxbridge 
Gas Bill, Wandsworth and Putney Gas (Removal of Sulphur 
Restrictions) Bill, Watford Gas Bill. 


With the exception of the Heacham Water Bill, in the case of which 
non-compliance with the Standing Orders has been reported, all the 
Commons Bills have been presented and read the first time. 





Petitions have been presented against the following Bills :— 


Crediton Lighting and Power Bill, by the Crediton Urban District 
Council and Messrs. Christy Bros. and Middleton. 

Cumberland Electricity and Power Gas Bill, by the Cleator Moor 
and Maryport Urban District Councils, the Whitehaven United 
Gas Company, and the Whitehaven and Workington Corpora- 
tions. 

Glamorgan and South Wales Water Bill, by the Cardiff, Merthyr 
Tydfil, Neath, and Newport Corporations; the Breconshire, 
Carmarthenshire, London, Monmouthshire, and Radnorshire 
County Councils; the Aberdare, Barry, Briton Ferry, Ebbw 
Vale, Llanelly, Maesteg, Margam, Mountain Ash, Rhondda, and 
Tredegar Urban District Councils; the Llandaff and Dinas 
Powis and the Neath Rura! District Councils ; the Pontypridd 
Water-Works Company and the Rhymney and Aber Valieys 
Gas and Water Company ; the Metropolitan Water Board ; and 
the Duke of Beaufort. 

Great Yarmouth Water-Works and Lowestoft Water and Gas Bill, by 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for England, the Great Yar- 
mouth Corporation, the Great Yarmouth Port and Haven Com- 
missioners, and the Norfolk County Council. 

Holyhead Water Bill, by the Anglesey County Council. 

Kent Electric Power Bill, by the South Metropolitan Gas Company. 

Liandrindod Wells Gas Bill, by the Llandrindod Wells Urban Dis- 
trict Council and the Electric Light and Power Company. 

New Mills Urban District Council Bill, by the Tynemouth Corpora- 
tion and the Tynemouth Gas Company. 

Newport Corporation Bill, by the Newport (Mon.) Gas Company. 

Portsmouth Water Bill, by the Chichester and Portsmouth Cor- 
porations ; the Southampton and West Sussex County Councils ; 
the Havant Urban District Council; the Catherington, Havant, 
Warblington, and Westbourne Rural District Councils; the 
Hambledon Parish Council ; the Gosport Water Company ; and 
several private owners. 

Shropshire, Worcestershire, and Staffordshire Electric Power Bill, 
by the Dudley and Lechfield Gas Companies and a number of 
Corporations and County and District Councils. 

Thames Harbour Bill, by the Brentford Gas Company and the Gas- 
light and Coke Company. 

Truro Gas Bill, by the Cornwall County Council. 

Wolstanton United Urban District Council Gas Bill, by the Burslem 
and Newcastle-under-Lyme Corporations and the Staffordsh're 
County Council. 








Referring to the article, in the ‘‘ JournaL’’ for the 13th inst. 
(p. 410), on the ‘* Mantle Question in Germany,”’ we are informed by 
the General Incandescent Company, Limited, that on and from the 
1st prox. their prices for mantles will be greatly reduced, owing to the 
fall in the price of thorium. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 





LIVERPOOL UNITED GASLIGHT COMPANY. 


A Satisfactory Six Months. 
The Half-Yearly Meeting of the Liverpool United Gaslight Company 
was held last Tuesday—Mr. H. WapvE-DEacon presiding. 


The CHAIRMAN, in moving the adoption of the report, said that 
while at the half-yearly meeting no accounts were presented to the pro- 
prietors, he was glad to state that the result of the past six months’ 
working had been satisfactory. The winter had been very mild and 
open ; but much as they might appreciate such weather as individuals — 
and especially in Liverpool the absence of fog—still as a Gas Company 
the winter had not been an ideal one. The good old-fashioned winter, 
with plenty of frost, snow, fog, and general disagreeableness, was the 
time when a gas company scored. But, in spite of the mildness of the 
winter, they had not done badly. There had been an increase of 
about 24 per cent. in the quantity of gas sold, as compared with the 
corresponding half of the previous year. This was especially satisfac- 
tory when they remembered that, besides the mild winter, there was 
also a constant increase in the incandescent method of lighting. In- 
asmuch as they had had an increase in the quantity of gas sold, it 
meant that either more people were using gas for lighting purposes or 
more freely for heating, cooking, and power. This he regarded as an 
extremely gratifying thing; it was a good sign for the future of gas 
companies. The main object which the Directors had before them 
was to reduce as far as possible the cost of production. With this 
aim in view, they had not hesitated for some years past to spend money 
very freely in improving the plant and introducing mechanical appli- 
ances to enable them to deal as cheaply as possible with the coal they 
had to handle. The result of this policy was to lessen the cost of 
production ; and it was a policy the Directors meant to adhere to. 
After all, the main factor in the cost of gas was the price to be paid 
for coal; and as they would shortly have to arrange their supply for 
next year, they were in hopes they would be able to buy what they 
wanted without increase in price. He concluded by referring to the 
recovery to health of Sir Edward Lawrence, who hoped shortly to 
resume active participation in the affairs of the Company. 

The report was adopted ; and adividend was declared of 5 per cent. 
on the consolidated ‘‘ A” stock, and 34 per cent. on the 7 per cent. 
‘*B”’ stock, less income-tax, for the half year. 

In response to a vote of thanks, 

The CHAIRMAN said that the Directors would do their best to main- 
tain the cost of gas at the present level. Of course, if the price of 
coal went too high, it would be impossible for them to keep the price 
at 2s. 6d. per rooo cubic feet. Some people seemed to have an idea that 
when the cost of gas was reduced, there was a direct benefit to the 
shareholders. He might remind them that any reduction in the cost 
of manufacture was given to the consumers. The dividend of the 
shareholders was fixed; and if gas could be made more cheaply, it 
se be sold more cheaply to the consumers, who would get all the 
benefit. 


_ — 
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SOUTH SUBURBAN GAS COMPANY. 





The Ordinary Half-Yearly General Meeting of this Company was 
held last Friday, at the Albion Tavern, Aldersgate Street, E.C.—Sir 
GEORGE LIVESEY in the chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. Charles M. Ohren) read the notice calling 
the meeting ; and the Directors’ report and the statement of accounts 
were taken as read. 

WORKMEN DIRECTORS AND THE PROBLEM OF CAPITAL AND 
LABOUR. 


The CHAIRMAN said it was his duty to move the adoption of the 
report and accounts. Perhaps the first thing he ought to do, in 
speaking upon the report, was to draw attention to an alteration on 
the outside. The constitution of the Company had been funda- 
mentally and radically altered since the last meeting. Hitherto there 
had always appeared upon the report the names of six Directors; now 
there were eight. Two of these were workmen—one a bricklayer, 
and the other a carpenter in the employ of the Company, who 
were elected under the authority of an Act of Parliament obtained 
the year before last, and which Act authorized the proprietors to 
adopt a scheme, to be approved by the Board of Trade, whereby the 
employee shareholders (practically all the employees were shareholders 
now) were empowered to elect two or three of their number—two 
to begin with—to sit as Directors, and to take their part in the 
management of the Company. This was the completion of their co- 
partnership movement ; and the Directors believed the true solution 
of that tremendous question of the relation of capital to labour was to 
be found in co-partnership—that the wages system must give way to 
that if the labourer was ever to be in the position he ought to occupy, 
that of partner. This was the second Company in the kingdom that 
had definitely adopted the principle, and had obtained the authority 
of Parliament to carry it out in this way—to put, in fact, the top-stone 
to partnership. Their employees now shared in the profits, just as the 
ordinary proprietors did, on the basis of the sliding-scale. If the price 
of gas could be reduced, a certain percentage was given on wages and 
salaries annually to all employees, or at any rate to all those who were 
deserving of it. This made them partners in the profits. But they 
must also be partners in something else. To be complete partners, 
they must share in losses too. The bonus which was given to them 
was half of it compulsorily, and the other half (or nearly half) volun- 
tarily, invested in the Company’s stock; so that the employees 
‘* stood the racket ’’ the same as did the ordinary shareholders in the 
prosperity or the reverses of the Company. But that was not 








enough. If people were to have property, they must learn how to 
manage it. They must take the responsibility of managing it; and 
therefore the Directors promoted the Bill which eventually became an 
Act of Parliament. They then submitted a scheme to the proprietors 
more than a year ago, which was approved by them and by the Board 
of Trade, and had now come into force by the election of these two 
workmen, who were taking their part with the other Directors in the 
management ofthe Company. He should like to say a few more words 
about this, because it was an important matter—especially at the pre- 
senttime. The working men of this country generally were not satisfied 
with their position; and he was not surprised at it. They looked at 
the great wealth of the middle and other classes ; and they asked them- 
selves, ‘‘ Why cannot we share in it?’’ The middle class had attained 
their great position, their great wealth, through the instrumentality of 
the joint-stock limited liability system; and the Company were en- 
deavouring to give their workers an opportunity of rising to the 
same position. And to that end they had adopted this principle 
of co-partnership. Of course, it might be said: ‘“‘How can you 
share profits with exactitude?’’ He (Sir George) answered: ‘‘It is 
impossible in any system of partnership to make an exact and per- 
fect sharing.’’ They might take a firm like that represented by 
his friend Sir Fortescue Flannery. He believed there were four 
partners in that business. They divided their profits on a certain 
defined basis; but to say that each one got the exact equivalent of 
what he earned was impossible. In the case of the Company, they 
were endeavouring to do what was just and right. They were trying 
to divide and share their profits with their workpeople as fairly as 
possible; and in the management of the Company’s affairs, they now 
took them into their counsels. This, he believed, was all that man 
could do. As to the exact amount of the division, it might be too 
much or it might be too little; it was the principle of the thing on 
which they rested. He was afraid he was taking up a lot of time on 
this subject; but it was really an important matter. So far as the 
Directors were concerned, it was a very happy circumstance that they 
had done it. Their relations with their employees of all ranks were 
such that they could not wish them to be better. When this question 
of workmen-directors was under discussion, there was some fear ex- 
pressed that the workmen might not quite rise to the position, and 
understand that they must, as Directors of the Company, look not 
at the interests of the workmen only, but must take a broad view 
of the whole business.’’ The Directors believed the workmen had 
taken this broad view; and that they had elected men not simply 
to look after their own interests. He should not like it to be thought 
—answering for his colleagues and himself—that they tried to look 
after the interests of the proprietors only, and not of the employees. 
With them they tried to deal fairly and generously. The men who 
had been elected to serve on the Board had been chosen by their fellow 
workmen by large majorities, because of their excellence of character. 
He (the Chairman) said to the employees: ‘‘ My anxiety is that you 
should elect the best men, in order that our co-partnership shall be 
a lasting success, which it cannot be if the best men available are 
not elected. When I say ‘the best men,’ I mean honest, just, and 
truthful in word and deed—men who can be trusted, of good common 
sense, capable and intelligent, who look at both sides of a question, and 
who are imbued with the trueco-partnership spirit.’’ That was a great 
thing toask. Healso said: ‘‘ This is a high standard ; but the South 
Metropolitan employees have found and elected three such men, and 
why should not you?’’ He was able to congratulate the employees of 
the South Suburban Company that they had done as well as the South 
Metropolitan in this as in other matters. 


COAL CONTRACTS AT LAST YEAR’S PRICES—DURHAM OWNERS 
LEFT OUT IN THE COLD. 


With reterence to the accounts, there was very little to be said. All 
that was necessary was stated in the report. In the first paragraph of 
the report, the proprietors were told the essence of the whole thing. 
But one of the most important items in the accounts was the cost of 
coal. Coal cost the Company last half year within a penny or so of 
what it did in the corresponding half of 1904. There had, however, 
been a little spurt in the iron trade; but not, he thought, so much as 
some people imagined. There was no doubt an increased demand for 
iron, and more coke was wanted for iron-making purposes; and the 
coalowners—he did not blame them—were ready to take advantage of 
the little extra demand, and get rather a higher price for coal. What 
he said to these gentlemen was: ‘‘ We gas companies are regular 
customers. It is by us you live. If it were not for our demand, you 
would not be in the position you occupy to-day. Wedo not feel it is 
fair that, when there is a little extra demand caused by the prosperity 
of the iron trade, you should put up the price of gas coal, as you have 
done in past years.” They advanced it to double these prices a few 
years ago. This year there seemed to be an inclination to make the 
first step in the direction of doing so again. In 1goo, there was an 
advance, he thought, of is.aton. Then the next year they advanced 
8d. The Durham coalowners were asking now 1s., 1s. 3d., and one of 
them even ts. 9d., per ton extra for similar coal to that the Company 
bought last year. The Company were not willing to pay this; and the 
Directors had told the owners so. And he was in the happy position 
that day of being able to tell the proprietors that the Board had placed 
all their orders for coal for the next twelve months, amounting to 
130,000 tons, in another district where prices had not been raised. It 
was a Satisfactory thing for the Company to be in this position. 


THE PRICE OF GAS AND ILLUMINATING POWER. 


The first paragraph in the report dealt with the question of the price 
of gas. That was also an important matter. The Directors raised 
the price of gas last June from 2s. 5d. to 2s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet ; 
and they were obliged to do it in consequence of the action of the 
London County Council and the Local Authorities, which action 
caused the part of the Bill that the Company promoted last year 
relating to the reduction of the illuminating power and the price of 
gas to be withdrawn. The Directors told them that if they compelled 
this, the Company could not supply 15-candle gas without enrichment ; 
and therefore, if the Company were required to enrich their gas in 
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order to bring it up to the standard, the public must pay forit. This 
was the reason why the price of gas had been raised from 2s. 5d. to 
as.6d. The penny increase took about £5600 a year from the public ; 
and for no benefit whatever. The enriched gas was not an atom of 
good to them. It was forced upon the Company to impose the extra 
price upon the consumers, simply by the action of the Local Authori- 
ties, who thought they understood the matter, but who, in fact, were 
quite ignorant of what were the wishes and needs of the consumers. In- 
stead of the price being 2s. 6d., if the authorities had acted reasonably, 
the Company would, he was certain, have now been charging 2s. 4d. ; 
and the consumers would have saved about £11,000 a year. 


THE FIGHT FOR THIRTEEN CANDLES AND THE COST. 


This brought him to the main point of the report—that was, the parlia- 
mentary proceedings. The Company had now for four years in succes- 
sion—1I903, 1904, 1905, and 1906—introduced a Bill into Parliament 
for definite purposes. The Bill contained three or four objects. In 
1903 the Company asked for relief from the use of lime for purifying, 
which was a system productive of great nuisance. This was stren- 
uously opposed in 1903 and 1904; and in 1905 Parliament granted the 
relief. They also asked for a reduction of the nominal illuminating 
power by 2 candles. They lost the Bill in 1903. In 1904, it was 
re-introduced ; and the Board of Trade then said: ‘‘ As this matter 
is being considered by a Committee, the clauses must be withdrawn.”’ 
Then in 1905, the Company re-introduced the same two clauses for 
the abolition of lime and the reduction of the illuminating power ; 
and the Select Committee were favourable to both proposals. But 
then they came to the question of the testing ; and the London County 
Council pressed for a method that was so manifestly impracticable 
and unfair that the Directors withdrew the part of the Bill refer- 
ring to the reduction of illuminating power. A little later on, the 
London County Council were proved to be in the wrong, because they 
were making the same contention as to testing in respect of the three 
Metropolitan Gas Companies. But when the Bill applying to the 
Metropolitan Companies reached the House of Lords, the Committee 
who considered the Bill said that the Council were wrong; and 
the Council had to adopt a reasonable testing clause. If the Directors 
could have possibly delayed the South Suburban Bill until after 
that, they would unquestionably have got it through last year. But 
the clause had been withdrawn in the House of Commons; and it 
could not be re-introduced in the Lords. Another point the Local 
Authorities objected to was the issue of new stock to the consumers 
and employees at the market price. That, however, was gained. In 
fact, the Company had gained on all points but this one of illuminating 
power; and now they were promoting a Bill for its reduction by 
2 candles, with a corresponding reduction of the initial price. He 
should have to deal with this a little more presently, when he came 
to the Bill. He would say this, however, that, in consequence of the 
opposition of the Local Authorities, the Company had been put to an ex- 
pense already exceeding £8000 in parliamentary proceedings. The pro- 
prietors themselves had not lost this money, or at any rate to no appre- 
ciable extent; because, under the sliding-scale, eight-ninths of any in- 
creased profit or eight-ninths of any loss, had to be borne by the 
consumers. A penny per 1000 cubic feet cost the consumers £5600 a 
year; and a reduction of a penny entitled the proprietors to an addi- 
tional dividend of 2s. 6d. per cent., or £719 in all—that was, £719 
against £5600, or 8 for the consumers to1 for the proprietors. Now the 
£8000 had been absolutely wasted. He would not, however, say all 
of it; but nearly. He thought that Mr. Blyth (their Solicitor) would 
agree with him that £1000 would have covered the cost of the original 
Bill ifit had not been opposed. [Mr. Blythassented.] The greater part 
of the money expended, therefore, had been absolutely wasted by the 
unreasoning opposition of the Local Authorities. They could not 
believe that gas people had an atom of common honesty about them. 
They did not understand the sliding-scale, and believed that anything 
the companies proposed, or anything they did, was animated by 
motives of the purest selfishness, accompanied by dishonesty. It was 
not a pleasant thing to have to do with men of this sort ; and the diffi- 
culty was to convince them that the Company were honest servants of 
the public, trying to do the best they could for the public. The con- 
sumers were their partners; and the Company were trying—he could 
say this with all confidence—honestly and fairly to carry out the 
bargain to the greatest advantage of both parties, of which advantage 
the consumers, as he had said, derived eight-ninths. Of course, the 
Company would go on, for they were in the right. He remembered 
coming across these lines just before the American war: 

For Freedom’s battle once begun, 

Bequeath’d by bleeding sire to son, 

Tho’ baffled oft is ever won. (Byron.) 
Applying these words to the supply of gas, he was sure they would win 
in time, because the high illuminating power of gas was of no use 
whatever with the incandescent mantle, which the Company had done 
a great deal to promote in their district. By far the greater part of 
the gas was now used for heating—for cooking and for gas-fires, and 
for the incandescent mantle, in which it was the heating quality of 
the gas, and not the luminosity at all, that told. What they had to 
do now was to produce the gas the consumer wanted—the gas that 
would answer his purpose. The consumer would be the best judge 
of that. If they did not produce a gas that would answer his purpose, 
he would not burn it. The Company were not now in a position of 
monopoly. If they did not produce what the consumer wanted, they 
must lose his custom. And this was the strongest motive they could 
have to please the consumers, besides being actuated by a desire to 
deal honestly by them. 


THE NEW BILL AND THE AUTHORITIES. 


He should like te say this about the Bill now in Parliament. There 
were two points in it—one being the reduction of the illuminating power 
by 2 candles. The authorities said: ‘“ We object to your making any 
profit out of this reduction.” The Board’s reply was: ‘“ We have 
never wanted or desired to make a profit. All we ask is that you 


should allow us to make the best gas for the consumer ; and any gain 
that will come to us from the reduced illuminating power shall go to 
It cost less than 4d. per 1000 cubic feet to enrich gas 


the consumer. 








1 candle. The Directors proposed for 2 candles reduction to lower 
the initial price by 1d.; and this would give the consumers more 
than all the Company saved. When the Company proposed this 
reduction in the Bill last year, they were told it was very fair. He 
submitted it to certain people at the London County Council offices ; 
and they said it was a very fair thing. And practically there was no 
opposition on that point in Parliament. The Directors therefore 
thought it wise to put it in the present Bill. The Company would 
give up the 4d. per candle; but they would not, under any circum- 
stances, give up more. They would not allow more to be squeezed 
out of them. (Hear, hear.) He was glad to hear the proprietors 
agreed. He had pledged his word, and the Board had too, that they 
would not make any further concession on that point. 

Mr. CHARLES Hunt seconded the motion; and it was agreed to. 

The Deputy-CHairRMAN (Mr. Robert Morton) moved the payment of 
a dividend at the statutory rate of 54 per cent. per annum. 

Sir J. Fortescue FLANNERY, Bart., said he should have seconded 
the proposal quite formally, but for the request of the Chairman that 
he should make a few observations upon two special points. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE PUBLIC. 


The first of these was the education of the public in regard to the 
policy of the Company in lowering the illuminating power of the gas. 
There was, as the Chairman had stated, a sort of notion that gas com- 
panies in general, and this Gas Company in particular, were filled with 
dishonesty, and that their desire was to get the most they could by any 
means, fair or unfair, from the public. What the Company were 
seeking to do was to give the public (the consumers, and therefore the 
public) the full benefit of the wonderful improvement in the gas lighting 
industry—an improvement by which the lowering of the illuminating 
power and utilizing the heating power of the gas would produce 
light for the public and domestic facilities in regard to heating and 
cooking in a manner cheaper and better than ever before. Now, the 
cheapness—the greater cheapness—arose from the saving in the pro- 
duction of artificial illuminating power, and the furnishing of greater 
heating power in the gas. If the Company were willing to give to the 
consumers—as they were by the Bill before Parliament—every shred 
of the profit or saving arising from lowering the illuminating power, 
at the same time that the public had the increased benefit of the greater 
light which it was possible for them to enjoy, surely they were giving 
everything they could be expected to do. Yet the Local Authorities 
were endeavouring to reduce the Company’s profits at the same time 
that these benefits were being given to the public. He was glad that 
the shareholders had confirmed the solid determination of the Board not 
to give way to the extent of losing any of their financial accumulations 
or profits. : ; 
CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 

The other point to which he would address himself was the great 
question which was typified by the presence on the Board that 
day of two Workmen Directors, for the first time in the long his- 
tory of the Company. In the recent General Election the public 
had been taken by surprise at the large upheaval of the labour ques- 
tion. They had realized for the first time the great importance of the 
proper division of profits between Capital and Labour. But this 
Company and the South Metropolitan Company, mainly—he was 
going to say entirely—through the initiative of Sir George Livesey, 
had long ago perceived the urgency of the problem. They had seen 
that, while labour was dissatisfied with its proportion of the reward 
that was earned by the combined operation of Capital and Labour, 
there must be some automatic method of meeting the reasonable de- 
mands of the latter, while preserving the rights of property. The 
true solution of the problem of the proper division of profits lay in 
the system of co-partnership ; and they had now for the first time the 
full development of this co-partnership—not merely co-partnersbip in 
the interest of the division of profits, but in administration and manage- 
ment, because at the Board now there were men who every day 
were occupied in the manual labour of the gas-works, except on the 
occasions when they took their seats with the other Directors, and 
gave counsel on practical matters connected with the business. The 
system was on its trial; and he believed it would be entirely success- 
ful, and prove a complete solution of the question. A system by 
which the employee received a bonus without in any way lowering the 
standard rate of wages, by which this bonus was allowed to accumu- 
late until it was sufficient to enable him to become a shareholder, 
and by which that shareholder had a voice in the management of the 
Company through his own chosen representatives—this was co-opera- 
tion and co-partnership, and a co-relation of responsibility in the 
fullest possible degree, by which the rights of all concerned were 
equally and fairly proportioned, and were fully preserved. He looked 
forward to the future development of this system—not only in the 
gas industry, but in other industries—as a means of solving one of the 
greatest economic and national problems that had ever been put before 
the public in this country. He felt strongly on this matter; and he 
desired to congratulate the shareholders—the employee shareholders 
as well as the others—and Sir George Livesey upon the consumma- 
tion that day of what he knew to have been one of the dearest wishes 
of their Chairman’s heart. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CuHairRMAN explained that the Workmen Directors would retire 
in rotation, one each year; and they would be elected by their fellow 
shareholders. There were, however, two ordinary Directors to be re- 
elected at that meeting. He proposed the re-appointment of Mr. 
Morton; and this was seconded by Mr. T. Guyatt, and carried. 

The CHAIRMAN next proposed, and Mr. WILKINS seconded, the re- 
election to the Board of Mr. Jabez Light; and this was agreed to. 

Proposed by Mr. H. D. ELtis, and seconded by Mr. Guyatt, the 
retiring Auditor (Mr. Samuel Wood) was also re-appointed. 





Extraordinary Meeting. 

An Extraordinary Meeting was then held to consider the Company’s 
Bill. 
The SECRETARY having read the notice convening the meeting, 

The SoLiciTor — C. F. T. Blyth) explained the Bill, which he 
The 


said consisted of four clauses. He first gave the short title. 
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second dealt with the standard price and the rate of increase and 
decrease in the sliding-scale—altering the standard price from 2s. 1od. 
to 2s. 8d., and increasing the dividend increment from 1s. 3d. per 
penny to 1s. 8d. Clause 3 proposed to reduce the illuminating power 
to 13 candles and prescribed the method of testing. The last clause 
was one authorizing the Company to pay the costs of the Act. 

The CuairMAN said he had now to move that the Bill submitted to 
the meeting be approved, and that the Directors be authorized to 
proceed with the same, ‘‘ subject to such conditions, alterations, or 
variations as Parliament may think fit to make and the Directors to 
approve.’’ The Board had the last word to say, at any rate. He did 
not think he need add much to the remarks he had already made; but 
there was perhaps one point that required a little explanation. The 
initial price was proposed to be reduced 2d.—from 2s. tod. to 2s. 8d. ; 
while the saving only warranted a reduction of1d. But in conjunction 
with this reduction of 2d. the increment of dividend payable under the 
sliding-sale was to be increased slightly—from 2s. 6d. per cent. per 
annum to 3s. 4d. The effect of this would be to make the proportion 
between the shareholder and the consumer one-seventh instead of 
one-ninth. This idea was first mooted by Mr. Haward, the Controller 
of the London County Council. He said that the sliding-scale had at 
last become almost inoperative. When it was started, it was in the 
proportion of three-fourths to the consumer and one-fourth to the 
shareholder. But they had increased their business in a much greater 
ratio than the capital or the capital charges; so that with their 
own Company the sliding-scale, instead of being three to one, was 
now eight to one. The shareholder only received £719, while the 
consumer got £5600. Mr. Haward contended that this state of 
affairs did not afford sufficient stimulus to the Companies to reduce 
the price of gas; and he proposed an alteration coupled with a 
reduction of the initial price. The effect of this was that, with the 
initial price reduced 1d., they would pay a less dividend until they got 
down to 2s. 2d. per 1000 cubic feet ; and then they would pay the same 
as under the present initial price. When they got below this figure, 
there was a slight gain. It was very slight in any case. However, 
the suggestion came from the public authorities ; and now they were 
Saying it would be better not to have it. Well, the Company did not 
care much whether they had it or not; but they would not give up the 
2d. unless they received this additional increment. 

The Drputy-CHAIRMAN, in seconding, remarked that although 
£8000 had been the cost of recent Bills, those at any rate who were 
responsible for the manufacture of the gas and the management of the 
works would think that the money would have been well spent had the 
only point gained been the relief from the use of lime for purifying. 
This system was productive of a nuisance; and freedom from it was 
gained last year at the third attempt. This concession would give 
more satisfaction to them than all the rest put together. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 


VOTES OF THANKS. 


Dr. SIDNEY TURNER said that before they parted he wished to pro- 
pose a vote of thanks to the Chairman and Directors for the work they 
had done during the past half year. He thought that, considering 
the times, they must say this work was eminently satisfactory, because 
they could not think of the present time, when everything seemed to be 
out of joint, without some misgiving. They, however, felt sure that, 
whatever changes took place—political, economic, or due to scientific 
discoveries which might affect the manufacture of gas or its uses— 
their interests were safe in the hands of Sir George Livesey, Mr. 
Morton, and the other Directors. He was pleased to have heard so 
much of the admirable plan adopted to induce the employees to take an 
interest in the Company. He thought in this they were well before 
the time ; but he had no doubt whatever that in due course this would 
~ — solution of the difficulties that now existed between capital and 
abour. 

Mr. Guyatt having seconded the proposal, it was unanimously 
carried. 

The CHAIRMAN, on behalf of himself and his colleagues, sincerely 
thanked the proprietors for their kind vote. As far as the Directors 
were concerned with the business of the Company, it was a work of 
love. Before sitting down, he must ask the meeting to pass a vote of 
thanks to the officers, staff, and employees of the Company—because 
they were all in the same boat, from Mr. Shoubridge and Mr. Ohren 
downwards. He believed that generally speaking—he could not say in 
every Case, because it was impossible, with the large number of 500 or 
600 men, that all should be perfect—their people were animated by the 
right spirit, and anxious to do the best they could. As to the chief 
officers, it was impossible to speak too highly of them. 

The Deputy-CHarIRMAN seconded the proposal, and it was agreed to. 

Mr. S. Y. SHOUBRIDGE, on behalf of the engineering staff and work- 
men, and Mr. Onren, for the clerical staff, briefly acknowledged the 
vote ; and this concluded the proceedings. 


- — 
EE 


Price of Gas at Halifax.i—The question of the reduction of the 
price of gas for power purposes, and also for general lighting, has 
again been considered by the Halifax Gas Committee; but it was ulti- 
mately deferred to the next meeting. 

East Cowes Water Supply.—The East Cowes District Council are 
providing their own water supply for the present population of 4000; 
and, under the advice of Mr. W. Brown, their Consulting Engineer, 
they have obtained from a new well, sunk by the side of the old one, 
so large a volume of water that it is estimated there is now a suffi- 
cient yield for 50,000 persons. The water is forced to the top of a 
water-tower, from which the houses on the high levels will be better 
served. Last Thursday, the opening ceremony was performed in the 
presence of a numerous company. Mr. Reed, the Chairman of the 
Council, was presented with a silver trowel by Mr. Brown, and a 
memorial stone was duly laid in the wall of the pumping-station. 
Mr. G. Groves started the pumps, and Captain Matthews turned the 
water on to the town from the tower. The pressure on the high level 
was found quite satisfactory. Tea was served subsequently at the 
Town Hall, and Mr. Brown was highly complimented on the com- 
pleteness of the scheme. 








CROYDON GAS COMPANY. 


The Half-Yearly General Meeting of this Company was held last 
Friday, at the Public Hall, Croydon—Mr. CHARLES HUSsEy in the 


chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. W. W. Topley) read the notice convening the 
meeting ; and it was agreed to take as read the Directors’ report and 
the accounts. 

The CHAIRMAN, in moving their adoption, said that naturally the 
first thing he must refer to was the loss the Directors and the Company 
had sustained in the death of Dr. Thomas Rutherford Adams. He was 
sure the proprietors would share with the Directors their great regret 
at this loss. Dr. Adams had been on the directorate for more than 
twelve years; and during that time, he had always taken the greatest 
interest in the affairs of the Company. It was only after a few days’ 
illness that he was taken from among them. It would be remembered 
by some who were present that, in August last, he (the Chairman) 
explained the arrangement, sanctioned by the Act of last year, whereby 
a temporary increase was made in the number of the Directors to secure 
on the Board a representation of the interests of the Caterham Com- 
pany’s shareholders and consumers. Under this arrangement, it was 
provided that, upon the first vacancy arising otherwise than by rotation, 
the number should again become seven. It was little thought then that 
the number would, as it had been by this sad event, be so soon reduced. 
Before turning to the accounts, he might also remind the proprietors 
that a year ago he explained the reasons which rendered necessary the 
enlargement of the chief offices and show-room at Katharine Street. 
This work had been in progress for some time ; and it was hoped that, 
not later than a year hence, the Directors would be able to meet the 
proprietors in a suitable room on their own premises. 


PROGRESS AND PROSPECTS. 


Regarding the accounts, the sales of gas showed an increase with 
which—taking into consideration the general mildness of the weather, 
and the economy in gas consumption brought about by the extended 
use of the incandescent burner and mantle—they might, he thought, be 
satisfied. The total quantity of gas sold exceeded by 3°59 per cent. the 
combined sales of the Croydon and Caterham Companies in the latter half 
of 1904. The increase in the Caterham district alone was 691 per cent. 
This might be taken as indicating that the expectations which the 
directors formed of largely increased sales in that district, after the 
amalgamation and the reduced price of gas, were likely to be realized. 
The benefit of the amalgamation to the consumers in the Caterham 
District would be seen from the fact that (small as the district was 
relatively to Croydon) the reduction in price had represented, in the 
past half year, a saving to the consumers of no less than £539. He 
was glad to say that the growth of the Company’s undertaking, as 
measured in another way—that was to say, by the increase in the 
number of consumers—showed no signs of falling off. They had in 
the half year increased their accounts by 1111, in addition to the 1205 
accounts taken over from the Caterham Company; and the total now 
amounted to no less than 26,912. They had also increased the 
number of stoves on hire by 597, in addition to the 756 which 
the Caterham Company had let out; and they had now on hire 
15,306 stoves—12,913 being cookers, and 2393 gas-fires. When 
looking at the relation between the number of cooking-stoves on hire 
and the number of the consumers, the fact should not be lost sight of 
that they did not, even to the prepayment consumers, lend any stoves 
without making some charge by way of rent towards the heavy cost of 
fixing, repair, and renewal, which the business entailed on the Com- 

any. It might be safely assumed, therefore, that all customers who 
hired stoves from the Company did so because they found it to their 
benefit to use them, that they did use them, and that the stoves, 
therefore, represented to the Company additional gas sold. Whenone 
realized, however, the great advantages in cleanliness, comfort, and 
economy of the use of gas for cooking, it was clear that, while less than 
half the consumers used gas-cookers, the residents in the district had 
yet much to learn in this direction. Active steps in the way of adver- 
tising during this year were in contemplation ; and the efforts of 
the Company and of the officers would not be relaxed until the 
percentage of the consumers using gas-cookers was nearer go than 50. 
There was no very striking feature in the accounts to which attention 
need be drawn. There was, as compared with a year ago, a slight in- 
crease in the price of coal, which was about neutralized bya saving in the 
price of oil. The exceedingly good results which their Engineer and 
Manager (Mr. J. W. Helps) now obtained at the works, chiefly through 
the extended use they were making of modern methods of carboniza- 
tion and the use of machinery, had enabled the total cost per 1000 cubic 
feet of gas manufactured to be again reduced. Against this advantage 
must, however, be set the continued disappointing price of coke, which 
was responsible for a lower yield from residuals. There seemed indica- 
tions, however, of improving markets for coke ; and they might hope 
that the worst of the depression in the price of this residual had been 
passed. The burden of rates continued to grow. This was not due 
to increase in the assessments, but to a continued rise in the rates, 
chiefly in Croydon. An encouraging reference was next made to the 
comprehensive exhibition held by the Company, in November last, in 
the Caterham district, which exhibition was most energetically 
managed by Mr. Sandeman, the Distribution Superintendent, under the 
direction of Mr. Helps. The pneumatic system of lighting and extin- 
guishing gas was also alluded to and demonstrated, with a view of 
showing thatelectricity no longer held the monopoly of convenience in this 
respect. The invention, the Chairman stated, had within the last few 
months been made use of by the Company in fitting up two churches 
in their district, in each case with the most satisfactory results. Pro- 
ceeding, he said that, so as toenable residents in Wallington to acquaint 
themselves, as could now be done at Purley and Caterham, with the 
many facilities consumers could obtain from the Company, the Direc- 
tors had purchased premises for a show-room and district office in the 
most central business position of Wallington. 

CAPITAL EXPENDITURE AND FURTHER REQUIREMENTS 


The capital expenditure during the half year was mainly divided 
between new plant and new mains. The chief items constituting the 
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amount—f16,448—under the former heading were the completion of 
the new retort-house, which had been for some time in full work, 
the expenditure on the stove and meter shops now in course of con- 
struction at Waddon, and the purchase of the Wallington premises. 
The somewhat large expenditure on mains—/11,784—was chiefly due 
to the laying of a new trunk main from Purley to the Caterham works. 
Later on in the proceedings, resolutions would be submitted giving 
authority to the Directors to exercise certain of the powers for raising 
capital conferred by the Company’s recent Acts. The total sum 
represented by the powers so conferred was about £450,000. The 
Directors asked that the proprietors should now give them authority 
to exercise these powers as might prove needful, from time to time, to 
the extent of rather less than one-quarter of the full amount. It was, 
of course, not intended to raise the whole of this sum at once; but, as 
he had from time to time pointed out, the growth of the undertaking 
necessarily involved the growth of the capital expenditure. They 
were also now at the commencement of a scheme of works’ recon- 
struction and enlargement which, while involving a large present 
outlay, would enable them efficiently and economically to cope with 
the increase in the business for probably a good many years to 
come. To show the rapid growth of the undertaking, he would 
make comparison with the corresponding half of only five years 
ago. Since then the sales of gas had grown by 47 per cent.; the 
number of consumers, by 87 per cent.; the number of stoves on hire, 
by 97 per cent.; and the gross half-yearly receipts had increased from 
£75,000 to £98,000. Yet, in spite of the continued spending of capital, 
forced on the Directors by this increase in the business, the cost per 
1000 cubic feet sold of the capital employed had been reduced from 
11'26d. to 9'91d., or by 12 percent. If he took a period of ten years 
for comparison, the reduction became not 12, but 24 percent. The 
proprietors, therefore, need not fear that the powers the Directors 
were asking them to confer would be unduly exercised. 


PROFITS AND CHARGES TO REVENUE. 


The net result of the half-year’s working was that there was available 
for dividend £23,210, of which there would remain to be carried for- 
ward, after the payment of dividends, £3536. Ifthe proprietors looked 
at the accounts, they would see that the divisible balance of profits of 
the Caterham undertaking on June 30 last was, after deducting dividends 
to that date, £1087, and that there had been charged to revenue the last 
half year £3150 for moneys paid as part of the cost of amalgamation. 
This £3150 might, with perfect justice, have been in part charged to 
capital, and in part spread over several half years; but seeing the 
strong position of the Company, the Directors preferred the bolder 
course of wiping it off at once by charging it against the profit last half 
year. Thus the six months had been burdened with a charge of £2062, 
which did not arise from the half-year’s working; and the apparent 
insufficiency of profit by £452 should therefore be regarded as really a 
surplus of over £1600, in addition to the £539 saving to the Caterham 
consumers which he had already mentioned. 
The Deputy-CHAIRMAN (Mr. Thos. Rigby) seconded the motion. 


STOP AND SLOT METERS. 


Mr. DYER said the Chairman stated at the last meeting that there 
had been a ro per cent. reduction in the consumption per consumer 
on the prepayment meter system ; and he thought perhaps this was 
accounted for by the Company’s preference for stop and not slot 
meters. In his opinion, the stop meter was the wrong system; and 
he proceeded to give certain illustrations to show the relative conveni- 
ences of the two systems from the point of view of the consumers. He 
had come across a consumer on the stop-meter system who had told 
him that he could burn more gas sometimes than he had paid for; but 
when the gas ran out, he had to write to the Company, and perhaps 
the man did not come the next day, and then when he did he (the con- 
sumer) might not then have the necessary money. He contrasted this 
with the convenience to the consumer of getting his gas in penny- 
worths; and said it struck him that possibly the inconvenience occa- 
sioned to the consumers by the stop system was where the Io per cent, 
decrease had gone to. 

Mr. HEtps was asked by the Chairman toreply. He said that he 
could assure Mr. Dyer that the reason for the reduction of 10 per 
cent. in the consumption per prepayment consumer, referred to by the 
Chairman at the last meeting, had nothing whatever to do with the 
stop meter, inasmuch as the comparison which showed the ro per cent. 
reduction was made with the stop meter. The change from the slot- 
meter system which they had in use in certain parts of their district 
was not made until the matter had received very careful consideration 
—first of all by the officers of the Company, and secondly by the 
Directors. They had in Croydon had a considerable amount of ex- 
perience of both systems. They started the stop system as far back 
as 1889; and afterwards, when the Company took over the Carshalton 
district, they had the slot-meter system in use there. He did not 
think his Directors would have consented to throw away the whole of 
the slot meters unless they had been perfectly convinced that the 
change to the stop system would be going one better. When he told 
the proprietors that, in their own experience, the average annual amount 
of gas consumed uuder the stop-meter system was nearly 19,000 cubic 
feet per consumer, and under the slot system only 15,000 cubic feet per 
consumer, this was convincing proof that the amount of gas consumed 
under the stop system was more satisfactory than it was under theslot 
system to which the last speaker had referred. Then, looking at the 
matter from the point of view of the consumer, the Company had, 
both in Carshalton and Caterham, made the change from the slot to 
the stop; and with hardly an exception the consumers themselves 
had, after trying both, come to the conclusion that the stop system 
was preferable to the slot. Mr. Dyer had referred to the diffi- 
culties that might from time to time arise through the gas going out. 
The Company had now on the stop system something like 11,000 
consumers in Croydon; and out of this very large number, they had 
managed to deal with all those who had had their gas cut off at 
awkward moments in the way alluded to by Mr. Dyer, by one man. 
On the average, they only got ten or eleven complaints of this de- 
scription daily taking the year through. Hetherefore thought that what 
had been said did not in any way prove that the Company had been 





guilty of any retrograde movement in sticking to their old stop system, 
and in changing the slot system to the stop in the districts taken over. 
He was convinced that it was the better system, and the more 
equitable one. It did seem to him to be unfair to charge a man rent 
on the quantity of gas he consumed, as was done in the slot system. 
While one man might only burn 10,000 cubic feet, which would 
give the Company ten ninepences, another might burn 50,000 
cubic feet, which would give the Company fifty ninepences. The 
latter therefore paid a larger amount of rent though he was 
the better consumer; and he had to make up the losses on the 
smaller consumers. There was certainly something wrong in that. 
And therefore he claimed that their own system of stops was the best. 
Replying to a question, Mr. Helps added that, under the slot system, 
the Company used to charge 9d. extra for every 1000 cubic feet of gas 
consumed. In the stop-meter system, they charged fair and fixed 
rents for meters and fittings, and then the consumer could use as much 
gas as he pleased at the ordinary price, while at the same time the 
interest on the capital outlay was assured to the Compary. 

The motion was unanimously carried. 

Proposed by Mr. CorBET WooDALL, seconded by Mr. WILLIAM 
Casu, dividends were declared at the rates per annum of 144 per cent. 
on the ‘‘A’’ stock, 114 per cent. on the ‘‘ B”’ stock,’’ 10? per cent. on 
the ‘‘C’’ stock, 5 per cent. on the ‘‘ D”’ stock, and ro per cent. on 
the ‘‘ E”’ stock. 

Mr. CorBET WOODALL next moved, and Mr. PARKER seconded, the 
re-election of Mr. Cash to his seat at the Board ; and asimilar motion, 
returning Mr. W. J. Russell to the Board, was submitted by Mr. 
SAMUEL SPENCER, seconded by Mr. J. WICKER. 

Both motions were cordially agreed to. 

The retiring Auditor was Mr. James C. Benwell; and he was re- 
appointed on the proposition of Mr. Percy H. HA tt, seconded by 
Mr. J. T. MAITLAND. 

The CHAIRMAN then moved the resolution to which he had referred 
in his speech, respecting the creation and issue of new capital. Its 
proposal was to confer authority on the Directors to create and issue, 
as and when required, £75,000 of ‘‘ D’’ stock, to borrow on mortgage 
one-third of this amount, and also to borrow on mortgage £3750—in 
each case inclusive of premiums. 

Mr. Epwarp CoLEMAN seconded the motion, which was unanimously 
agreed to. 

"Moved by Mr. PARKER, and seconded by Mr. Sampson, a hearty 
vote of thanks was passed to the Chairman and Directors, to which the 
CHAIRMAN replied. 

Mr. CorBET WOODALL, in proposing a vote of thanks to the Engineer 
and Secretary in terms of high compliment, said he was glad the 
Chairman had given the facts he had done regarding the relation of 
the increasing business of the Company to the increased expenditure of 
capital. They were all of one mind that they could not serve the 
Company better than by keeping down the capital expenditure to the 
lowest possible limits. When capital was wanted for productive work, 
then the Directors did not scruple about the spending of it. When 
they found—with the increasing cost of machinery, which was applied 
now to the process of gas manufacture to a degree that was not thought 
of ten years ago, and with the very large expenditure that had to be 
made in the introduction of gas to the small consumer—that, notwith- 
standing, the proportion borne by capital to the business of the Com- 
pany was a declining and not an increasing one, then they could not 
have stronger testimony to the manner in which the affairs of the 
Company were conducted by the staff. 

Mr. SPENCER seconded the motion, and it was cordially passed. 

Both Mr. HEtpsand Mr. Top.ey responded for themselves and their 
respective staffs—Mr. Helps not forgetting the loyalty of the workmen. 

This terminated the proceedings. 


_ — 
ee eae 





Water Supply in the Pickering District. 


Several villages in the district of the Pickering Union have suffered 
much inconvenience of late years through scarcity in their water 
supply; being, until recently, dependent in a large measure upon the 
rainfall for replenishing their cisterns or surface wells. The Rural 
District Council have been alive to their duty, however, in the matter 
of providing efficient supplies, though the residents in the different 
localities have in many cases protested strongly against these ‘‘ expen- 
sive schemes,’’ as they call them, on account of the cost they involve. 
In one instance, the ratepayers were saved this heartburning on account 
of cost, for one gentleman—Mr. J. Gill—acted so generously as to 
present to the village of Cropton and the neighbouring houses an 
efficient and permanent supply by a gravitation scheme carried out by 
the Council from plans prepared by Mr. J. E. Parker, of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. At the inception of the scheme, Mr. Gill laid down a cheque 
for an amount sufficient to cover the entire cost; and some time after 
that, recognizing the need of a proper water supply for the adjoining 
village of Wrelton, he intimated to the authorities that the surplus 
water from Cropton could be utilized, if they wished, for the purpose of 
supplying Wrelton. A resolution was passed gratefully accepting the 
offer. The scheme seemed to grow, however, and eventually the 
villages of Aislaby and Middleton were taken in, and a scheme was 
decided upon to bring the water from the Cropton source; but, owing 
to the opposition of a riparian owner, it had to be abandoned. The 
Medical Officer of Health (Dr. Scott), in his annual report, strongly 
urges the Council not to let the matter drop. 


_ 
—_— 





Gas Explosion at Greenwich.—A serious gas explosion occurred on 
Saturday morning, the 17th inst., in Mauritius Road, Greenwich. 
Men were at work in the roadway outside the residence of a family 
named Neek, endeavouring to trace a leakage, when there was an ex- 
plosion in the house as the result of the ignition of the gas which had 
percolated into tbe building. The house was wrecked and set on fire; 
while the houses on either side were seriously damaged. Several 
people sustained injury. 
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TOTTENHAM AND EDMONTON 
GASLIGHT AND COKE COMPANY. 


Progress of Business—Coal Purchases—Contractors and Time 
Penaltles. 


The Half-Yearly General Meeting of the Company was held last 
Saturday, at the Offices, No. 639, High Road, Tottenham—Mr. Corper 
WooDaLt in the chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. James Randall) read the notice calling the 
meeting ; and the Directors’ report and the statement of accounts were 
taken as read. 

The CHAIRMAN, in moving their adoption, said the half year had 
been a prosperous one. They had again to record an increase in the 
sale of gas, which had amounted to 8 per cent. over the corresponding 
period of 1904. This meant in gas 41 million cubic feet, and in revenue 
about £5500. The revenue from stoves and fittings also showed a sub- 
stantial increase of nearly {1500. The amount of the individual rents 
for these meters, stoves, and fittings was small ; and the large aggregate 
was an evidence of the considerable addition that had been made to 
the number of the consumers and the number of the users of these 
appliances. The gross cost of coal during the half year was slightly 
less than in the corresponding period, but because of the material re- 
duction in the value of some of the products of the coal, the net cost 
had been higher. The value of coke particularly had been low during 
the half year; but corresponding with the increased value for coal, the 
price was now higher. The Directors would shortly have to complete the 
Company’s coal purchases for the coming year ; and coincidently with 
the material increase in the commercial and manufacturing prosperity 
of the country, there would probably be some advance in the cost of coal. 
Of this, under these circumstances, they had no right tocomplain. So far 
as the Directors had purchased for next year, they had bought at the same 
rates as last, with the condition attached that, in the event of there 
being an increase in miners’ wages, the Company would contribute 
their proportion of such increase. Comment was made in the report 
upon the fact that the considerable amount of capital the Company had 
expended on extensions to the works during the half year, and to a 
large extent expended in the preceding half year, had been rendered 
unproductive by the fact that certain contractors to whom the work 
was entrusted had failed to complete within the specified time. This 
had been a serious matter to the Company. Not only had this 
large amount of money (£30,000 had already been spent, and another 
£10,000 would be spent in the current half year) been unpro- 
ductive for a year, but they had, at the same time, been con- 
ducting their business under conditions of considerable risk. For 
a portion of the winter, they had had every gas-retort on the works in 
full occupation ; and, as a matter of course, there had always been 
risk of breakdown or failure, which might have imperilled the supply. 
The Directors were strongly of opinion that the Company ought not to 
have suffered this loss and inconvenience. Of the retorts they had 
had in use, a certain proportion were not of the most economical 
character. They were retorts in old settings, much less economical 
than those they were now building, so that, both in wages 
and fuel, they had been at extra cost on this account, as well as 
the risk to which he had referred. They should not have been 
put to these risks and costs; and so far as it laid in their power, they 
would see they did not incur them again. The Directors were resolved 
that they would in the future impose the penalties which were included 
in all their contracts for failure to execute work to time; and in this 
they were assured of the concurrence of many firms with whom they 
did business. No doubt there were conditions sometimes when it was 
impossible for a contractor to fulfi] his obligations; but he was satisfied 
a number of men entered upon obligations of the kind be referred to 
without properly weighing the responsibility attaching. The result 
was that the conscientious men, who, knowing that time was short, 
made proper provision by way of allowance for overtime and so on to 
get their work done to time, were shut out from work which should be 
theirs; they were not able to compete with persons who, counting 
upon being relieved of the fine or penalty which they had undertaken, 
tendered prices lower than were fair and equitable. The tenders were 
not on the same lines, and did not mean the same thing. The Board 
had felt strongly upon this question during the past winter; hence 
these observations. During the winter they had unfortunately had 
some slight interruption to the friendly relations which had hitherto 
existed between themselves and the Local Authorities, because of 
certain alterations they were making in their system of purification. 
They had allowed rather more than the parliamentary limit of sulphur 
to go out with the gas. The difference had been of the smallest. He 
regretted the action taken, but at the same time admitted that the Com- 
pany had no right to find fault with the action of the Urban District 
Council. The conditions of the Act had not been literally observed ; 
and a fine had been technically incurred. The matter was submitted 
to the Magistrates, who inflicted a nominal fine in the one case, and 
dismissed the other. A suggestion to repeat the prosecution sub- 
sequently was negatived by the Council. He need hardly say the 
Directors regretted the occurrence; but they had no wilful inten- 
tion of departing from the conditions of their Act. They were 
face to face with this position, either they must make a large expen- 
diture upon new purifiers which would not be required after the passing 
of the Bill the Company were now promoting in Parliament, or else 
they mast take this little risk. The Board took the risk; and he 
thought they were justified in so doing. With this exception, he was 
able to say their relations had been friendly and satisfactory with the 
Local Authorities. Just now they were in negotiation with them in 
regard to the terms and conditions of the Bill which the proprietors 
would hear read to them shortly ; and he was pleased to say there was 
a probability they would be able so to adjust the Bill asto meet the re- 
quirements of the Local Authorities, and save both for themselves and 
the consumers the cost of opposition. 

Mr. Geratp T. Watson seconded the motion. In doing so, he 
congratulated the proprietors upon the very satisfactory nature of the 
accounts presented. There had been a steady increase in the con- 





sumption of gas; and when they had completed the new works, they 
would be able to cope with any demands made upon them. 

Mr. Sawyer asked for an explanation of the amount of unaccounted. 
for gas. It appeared to him to be a very serious item—48,228,000 cubic 
eet. 


The CHAIRMAN replied that the percentage of loss was somewhat 
larger than the average this year. During the last five years, the per- 
centages had been 6°24, 4°42, 4°85, 7°, and 8 per cent. ; the 8 per 
cent. being for the past year. There were several matters that went to 
account for such fluctuations. He did not like to prophesy, without 
knowing, but he thought it was extremely probable that, in thecurrent 
half year, the unaccounted-for gas would be much lower than it had 
been of late. They had this year made some modifications in the 
period at which the indices of the meters were taken ; and this, he 
believed, accounted chiefly for the increased percentage unaccounted 
for this year. During the half year, they had also done a largeamount 
of mainlaying, and it was impossible to lay large mains without a cer 
tain amount of loss. The chief explanation, however, was the altera- 
tion in the periods of taking the indices. 

The motion was unanimously carried. 

Mr. D. Forp Gopparp, M.P., moved the declaration of dividends on 
the ‘‘ A” and ‘‘ B”’ stocks at the rate per annum of 6} per cent. and 
4? per cent. respectively, both less income-tax. 

Mr. H. BaILey seconded the motion, which was also passed. 





THE BILL IN PARLIAMENT—ILLUMINATING POWER, SULPHUR 
COMPOUNDS, AND RENEWALS. 


The Meeting was then resolved into an extraordinary one, for the 
purpose of considering the Bill the Company are promoting in Parlia- 


ment this session. 

The Soxicitor read the heads of the provisions, which have already 
been noticed in the ‘*‘ JOURNAL.”’ 

The CHAIRMAN, in moving that the Bill be approved, said there were 
several points of interest init. Probably the most generally interest- 
ing to the proprietors was that with regard to capital. The amount 
they were asking for was considerable; but so also was the necessary 
demand ofthe Company. Mr. Broadberry reminded him that morning 
that, when he took over the position of Chief Engineer to the 
Company in 1899, the total output of gas was 550 million cubic feet. 
Now, less than seven years afterwards, the output for the half year 
exceeded that amount; so that in the short period of seven years they 
had more than doubled the output of gas, and this meant approximately 
that they had also more than doubled the necessity for capital. 
If they experienced a similar rate of increase for (say) twelve years 
forward, every penny of the capital for which they were asking Parlia- 
ment would be spent. The additional lands to be purchased by agree- 
ment were required for district offices, stores, and so on ; they were not 
lands upon which to build gas-works. Those were set out in the notice, 
and had been advertised, comprising a great portion of Willoughby 
Farm, and some of the marsh land lying between the Great Eastern 
Railway and the Lea. There were some alterations proposed in the 
Bill which might be regarded as of a somewhat domestic character, 
but which were nevertheless of interest to the consumers and to the 
Local Authorities. One of them was the alteration in the standard of 
illuminating power. In years past, the question of illuminating power 
was of first importance to the consumer. Since then, the amount 
of gas that was used for purposes in which the illuminating power 
was of secondary importance had increased enormously. Taking, 
as an instanog, the lights in that room, the illuminating power 
of the gas was for them a matter of indifference. The illuminat- 
ing value of the gas had very little to do with the light they 
obtained from incandescent gas-burners; and he might say that incan- 
descent burners now represented nearly all the lighting of a gas com- 
pany—flat-flame burners being nearly dead. Then there was an 
immense quantity of gas used for cooking, for gas-fires, for motive 
power ; and, in all these cases, the illuminating power counted nothing, 
except in so far as they could not have light without heat. But qua 
illuminating power, it was of no consequence at all. Therefore it was 
an extravagance to keep up the illuminating power of the whole 
quantity of gas merely for the sake of a few conservative people who 
would cling to an obsolete and extravagant burner. For this reason, 
they were proposing to alter the standard of illumination from 15 to 
14 candles. The Company raised it from 14 to 15 candles in 1898; so 
that they were merely reverting to the standard of a few years ago. 
Another question was the standard of purity of the gas. A great deal 
of trouble, expense, and inconvenience had been caused by an effort to 
bring down a certain residual compound of sulphur which was not 
detectable with ordinary tests, but which required an elaborate analysis 
to find it. The attempt to bring this. compound down lower than was 
normally found in the gas had involved a heavy expenditure in plant. 
The purification was expensive and troublesome, injurious to the work- 
men engaged in it, and it gave to gas-works the unsavoury repu- 
tation under which many of them laboured. While the saving in the 
cost of manufacture would be small, there would be some, and that, 
under the conditions governing the Company, would go, as to six- 
sevenths of it, into the pockets of the consumers. The Company were 
also asking for permission to form a renewal fund. In these days, the 
units of gas apparatus were large ; and when they had to renew some of 
them, the cost was more than the resources of the Company were equal 
to, except by spreading it over a series of half years. This meant 
pledging the future in a way which he thought undesirable. What 
they purposed was to set apart in advance, little by little each half 
year, a sum sufficient to meet these special charges when they were 
incurred, without remaining in debt for a possibly long period. 

Mr. D. Forp Gopparp, in seconding, said it was with the view of 
increasing the efficiency of the plant, and to carry out proper pro- 
visions for a growing neighbourhood, that the Directors were trying to 
obtain this Bill. 

Mr. Brown asked whether the leaving of the sulphur compounds in 
the gas would have any hurtful influence on anyone. It seemed to 
him that some people were making a lot out of a very small matter. 

The CHAIRMAN said it was not necessary to say to the proprietors 
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that the Directors desired to keep the good repute which the Company 
had always held. They were not anxious to issue an inferior article, 
or one likely to injure their consumers. They were alive to the fact 
that, by maintaining the goodwill of the consumers in the district, they 
were doing their best to uphold the prosperity of the Company. That 
there would be occasionally slightly more sulphur in the gas than there 
had been in the past was possible. But he assured the proprietors 
that no inconvenience would be suffered by users, or be even con- 
sciously known by any consumer in the district, through the difference 
of a few grains of sulphur per 100 cubic feet of gas. 
The motion was unanimously carried. 


THE CHAIRMAN AND THE GOVERNORSHIP OF THE GASLIGHT AND COKE 
CoMmPANY. 


Mr. LANG, in proposing a vote of thanks to the Chairman and 
Directors, referred to Mr. Woodall’s election to the Governorship of 
the Gaslight and Coke Company. He remarked that the proprietors 
must all feel proud that he now occupied the exalted position for which 
he was eminently and pre-eminently fitted. 

Mr. H. D. ELtis, in seconding the motion, said he should like to 
add his measure of congratulation to the Chairman upon the worthy 
recognition of his powers, abilities, and position in the gas world, 
which had been conferred upon him. The Governorship of the Gas- 
light and Coke Company was a great and distinguished position. He 
supposed that not every gent'eman in the room realized what an enor- 
mous undertaking the Gaslight and Coke Company was. He would 
just give a figure to illustrate it. Something had been said about the 
unaccounted-for gas. The make of the Tottenham Company had in- 
creased remarkably ; and it wasa considerable undertaking now. Butso 
enormous was the Gaslight and Coke Company that their unaccounted- 
for gas was almost equal to the gas sold by the Tottenham Company. 
There was the Lea Bridge Gas Company, again. In one day the Gas- 
light and Coke Company sent out as much gas as the Lea Bridge 
Company distributed in six months. He congratulated the Chairman 
upon the position to which he had been elected by his colleagues of 
that great Company. As an old gas man, he should also like to take 
this opportunity of expressing his deep regret at the loss of Mr. 
Woodall’s predecessor. Sir William Makins was an estimable gen- 
tleman, respected by everybody; and every gas man regretted his 
decease. However, his (Mr. Ellis’s) duty was to second the vote of 
thanks that had been proposed. The Chairman had referred to the 
unavoidable friction with the public authorities. Although the Com- 
pany had been convicted of a technical offence in respect of sulphur 
compounds, they came out morally victorious; and this was recognized 
by the presiding Magistrate, who, when inflicting a nominal penalty, 
said he was doing so under what was practically an obsolete Act. The 
Magistrate felt, in his position, he had to administer the law as he 
found it. The Company had been guilty of a technical offence; and 
he had to inflict an adequate but nominal fine upon the Company. 
He was delighted to hear that the Chairman did not anticipate that, in 
connection with the Bill, the Company would have to encounter 
opposition with the authorities. Their relations with the authorities 
had been so far good, and the Company had done so much to meet 
them that they should enjoy their good will and not hostility. 

The motion was unanimously carried. 

The CHAIRMAN, in his response on behalf of himself and his colleagues, 
said he should be anything but satisfied if they were not able to con- 
vince the Local Authorities that, in their efforts to promote the interests 
of the Company, they were in no sense inimical, but helpful to the 
prosperity of the neighbourhood itself. It was because he desired to re- 
move any cause of difference and strife between the Local Authorities and 
the Company, that he looked forward to the passing of the Company’s 
Bill this session. He had said more than once that one could appre- 
ciate and respect the view of the local authorities, that it was their 
duty to enforce an Act of Parliament as it stood. In order to enforce 
it, there must be perhaps not exactly strife, but misunderstandings and 
differences, which he hoped the passing of the Bill would entirely 
eliminate. The Company were among the largest ratepayers in the 
district ; and a considerable proportion of the money earned by it was 
spent in Tottenham and the neighbourhood. In every way, the pro- 
sperity of the Company should be regarded by both the residents and 
the local authorities as good for the district, and in no sense injurious 
toit. In conclusion, he moved a vote of thanks for the admirable ser- 
vices rendered by the chief officers, their staffs, and the workmen. 

Mr. JAMES CLouDsLEy seconded the motion, which was agreed to. 

Both Mr. RANDALL and Mr. BroapBeErry replied. In the course of 
Mr. Randall’s remarks, he referred to the Chairman’s observations as 
to the growth of the business of the Company. As an illustration of 
this, he said that in seventeen days in December, they had to take an 
average of 17 to 224 cwt. of bronze to the bank daily. He thought they 
might say that they had something like 20,000 houses in their area that 
— could supply when the Directors felt confidence enough to extend 
the mains. 





THE COLLECTIONS FROM COIN METERS. 
Supplementing the interesting statement made by Mr. Randall, the 
following are the statistics as to the amounts collected from the coin 
meters in the Company’s district during the past Christmas quarter :— 








October . . . 12,699) 
November . ._ 12,925- Number of bags of bronze. 
December. . . 23,366) 
Total. . . 48,990, or 2,939,400 pennies; value £12,247 Ios. 
Collected from Penny and Shilling Slot Meter Boxes. 
First half Christmas quarter . . . . . £7859 11 8 
Second half Christmas quarter. . . . . 7472 13 10 
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Collected from Dec. 4 to Dec. 23, 1905 (17 working days). 
£7202 11S. 3d., or 313 cwt. ; an average of 18} cwt. per day. 
In the seventeen days, an average of 17 to 224 cwt. of bronze was taken to 


the bank daily. 
The number of coin meter consumers at Christmas, 1905, Was 23,556. 





BROMLEY GAS CONSUMERS’ COMPANY. 


Incandescent Gas Lighting and Electricity—Foreign Purchases of 
Gas Coal and the Home Market. 


The Half-Yearly General Meeting of this Company was held last 
Tuesday, at the ‘‘ Bell’’ Hotel, Bromley—Mr. ALEXANDER Dickson 


in the chair. 

The SEcrRETARY (Mr. H. W. Amos) read the notice convening the 
meeting ; and the Directors’ report and the statement of accounts were 
taken as read. 

The CHAIRMAN, in moving their adoption, said the Directors met the 
shareholders with every satisfaction that day to review the proceedings 
of the half year. Their efforts as a Company had been rewarded by 
an increase in the make of gas of 34 million cubic feet as compared 
with the corresponding half of 1904. To have increased their make to 
this extent in a half year generally characterized by continuous open 
weather, was to have made good, solid progress—infinitely preferable 
to any spasmodic inflation from extreme conditions, which would, of 
course, only recur at intervals, and which, generally, when they did 
occur, disappointed the expectation raised. It would probably have been 
noticed that the unaccounted-for gas (which was not to be regarded as 
gas escaped altogether beyond recovery, inasmuch as it included a 
margin of consumption of some of the meters, which necessarily must 
te read before the close of the half year) was less by a million cubic 
feet ; while the registered consumption was greater by about 4} mil- 
lions—the difference between the increase in the make and the larger 
registered quantity came partly from the previous unaccounted-for 
quantity, and perhaps partly from stock. In recent years, as the share- 
holders knew, the Company had been introducing the incandescent 
system of gas lighting, which, while giving a greater amount of light, 
reduced the consumption at the burner, to the advantage of the con- 
sumer. At the same time, some of their old customers had, here and 
there, been adopting, more or less partially, lighting by electric in- 
candescence. These had undoubtedly been retarding influences upon 
the ordinary growth of their business. They would not, however, he 
ventured to think, continue in the same potentiality ; for the change to 
incandescent gas fittings would ere long be completed, and the number 
of those taking the more expensive mode of lighting would also pro- 
bably soon be accomplished. Yet, notwithstanding both these causes, 
their business in the sale of gas for one or other of its useful purposes 
had continued to grow steadily. Nor had they been without instances 
of customers who, having resorted to electric light and ascertained its 
cost and power of illumination, had returned to the Gas Company and 
found better light at a greatly reduced cost; for incandescent gas- 
burners could and did, in both these respects, give the shade to other 
forms of illumination. He might, in passing, mention two or three 
examples published by one of the larger companies of such results, 
as set forth by customers in letters to them. One said: ‘‘ We were 
astonished at the enormous saving we have effected since the disuse 
of the electric light. We append the figures: Electric lighting for six 
months, £16 13s. 2d.; gas lighting in the corresponding six months (a 
year later), £3 14s. 6d.’’ Another said: ‘‘ It also shows the triumph 
of gas over electric lighting, as I have more than twice the light I 
used to obtain from the electric system. Gas for ten months has cost 
me {£8 12s.; the electric current for the corresponding period of last 
year cost {23 12s.’’ Then in a much larger case where gas and elec- 
tricity had been concurrently used, gas cost £80 and electricity £251, 
or together £331. When the whole of the lighting was by gas, the 
total cost was {166 only, or a saving, by the disuse of the electric 
lighting, of £165. Such experiences and testimonies could not, he 
thought, be too widely known. In the last-mentioned case, the cus- 
tomer, on the adoption of the electric light, incurred an expenditure of 
£200 on fittings; and he was a little timorous as to whether he should 
sacrifice this altogether, and go in again for gas supply for the whole. 
They saw that the result was so favourable to the consumer that he, in 
the first year’s saving, got £166 back in his pocket of the £200 initial 
expenditure. With a reference to the Company’s show-rooms, the 
Chairman passed to the question of coal. He remarked that the ex- 
penditure on this was about {600 less in the half year than in the cor- 
responding period of the year before. Six years ago, it would be 
remembered, a combination of coalowners extracted from the gas 
industry, and so very largely from the gas consumers, one of those 
phenomenal enhancements in the price of coal which everyone but 
themselves and the miners deplored. From 8s. per ton, freeon board, 
in one season, it was put up to 16s., and in some cases to 18s. It had 
previously been as low as 6s. and 6s. 6d. Now, after six years of hard 
bargaining, and with the aid of the rs. duty imposed on the exported 
coal, the price had only been reduced to about the price when the 
doubling process was adopted. He had it on good authority at that 
time that it was the foreign buyers of that year who set the precedent 
for the punishment of the gas undertakings. Because they, in a 
moment of pressing need, chose to pay double, every home producer of 
gas was made to pay the same. It was now being intimated through 
the Press that prices were to be raised this year, They might set 
themselves wondering why. They might ask whether the coalowners 
had not the coal to sell with so many unemployed to hew it; whether 
the coalminers had not had a golden harvesting, and were not still 
earning above the standard upon which the Board of Conciliation’s 
arbitration was poised ; and whether the average output per man had 
not already been sufficiently reduced. It did seem a strange coinci- 
dence that they should now be told that a contract for gas coal for a 
foreign country had been recently fixed at an advanced rate, and thata 
rise in home contracts might be expected. This seemed to be again an 
explanation ; and yet they heard rumours that the powerful support 
which had been recently given to one of the political parties was to 
be recognized, if not rewarded, by the abrogation of the Is. duty on 
exported coal—a step calculated to increase the price still further in the 
home market, and to add to the burden of gas consumers throughout 
the whole country, whether they were tariff reformers or free traders. 
(Laughter.) He threw this part in because there had been a little 
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discussion as to the effect of the 1s. duty on the exported coal. He 
did not purpose going into the meritsof the discussion, but simply re- 
ferred to it as a fact which was before them when they were negotiating 
for their coal supply. They could only feel disappointment that their 
efforts in the direction of even cheaper gas were thus threatened with 
obstruction and delay, and hope that wiser counsels might prevail. 
In the report was a paragraph which had reference to that all-impor- 
tant matter for meditation—ways and means. No undertaking of this 
character could altogether close its capital expenditure, however fervent 
might be the zealforeconomy. Apart from the necessity which growth 
of business entailed of adding to the manufacturing power of the plant 
from time to time, the demands of the prepayment meter system in- 
volved the Company in a very large outlay. Of course, the Directors 
wrote off from the capital cost the additional payments for the fittings 
so used as they were made, and likewise a further sum out of the 
rofits to cover their estimated average of depreciation. It would 
seen from the balance-sheet that the total outlay (of close upon 
£14,000) had been reduced to some £7500. To the capital required 
for this branch of their business had to be added something for stocks 
—coal and other material—and a further sum for the current ex- 
penditure, which in the winter time was a very substantial matter. 
The powers with which the shareholders entrusted the Board for the 
issue of capital were practically exhausted, as, at the close of the 
year, only an odd fragment of the debenture stock that was last 
created (£166 13s. 4d.) remained to be issued; a sum of £1500 being 
in reserve to pay off a corresponding mortgage loan on its determina- 
tion. The Board therefore proposed that {10,000 of new “B” 
ordinary stock be created, with a standard dividend of 34 per cent., 
and receiving under the sliding-scale a like additional dividend as the 
existing “‘B ” ordinary stock, or, at the present rate, 44 per cent. It 
was proposed that the issue of the debenture stock in respect of 
this capital, when it has been raised, should be authorized at a future 
meeting. Summarizing the results of the half year, he said that (re- 
membering that the price of gas was 1d. less than in the first corre- 
sponding quarter of last year) there had been an increase from meter- 
rental of £527; from sulphate of ammonia, £443; and from other 
sources, {47. Coke and tar had yielded less by £452, and other items 
by £24. Therefore the net advantage in revenue had been £541. On 
the expenditure side, coal represented a less cost of £619; repairs on 
works and services, £416; general establishment and other charges, 
£174; and, most unusual, rates and taxes were less by £229—the Com- 
pany having had refunded or allowed an amount overpaid prior to the 
determination of their successful appeal. In other sundry items, they 
spent altogether £392 more than last year; so that the net advantage 
or decrease in the expenditure was £1046. The result was that the net 
profit of the half year yielded a surplus over dividends, at the like rates as 
hitherto, of £669. Last year they had reduced the price of gas by 1d. 
per 1000 cubic feet; and they were short by £843 in the first six 
months at the new rate. The accounts since presented had, he 
thought, justified the confidence of the Board in making the reduction. 
They were carrying forward the surplus balance to the next accounts, 
having in hand some works, the cost of which must be partly borne by 
revenue. 

The Deputy-CHAIRMAN (Mr. B. H. Latter) seconded the motion, 
which was unanimously carried. 

Proposed by the CHAIRMAN, and seconded by Mr. Hucu Wyatt, 
dividends were declared at the rate of 6 per cent. on the ‘‘ A”’ ordinary 
stock, and 44 per cent. on the “‘ B’’ ordinary stock (both less income- 
tax). 

the retiring Directors (Messrs. A. S. Gedge and A. E. Willett) and 
the Auditor (Mr. E. E. Price) were unanimously re-elected. 

The CHAIRMAN, in accordance with the statement in his address, 
moved a resolution authorizing the creation and issue, as required, of 
£10,000 of “ B” ordinary stock. 

Mr. WILLETT seconded the motion. 

Mr. Button, while not taking exception to the raising of the addi- 
tional capital, called attention to the fact that, in a road near the 
Bromley Station, all the new houses were wired for electricity and had 
no gas in them at all. 

Mr. T. WILKINs noticed that a portion of the money was wanted for 
a new coke-ejector, the cost of part of which was going to revenue. 
He inquired how much of this was going to be charged to revenue 
and how much to capital. It seemed to him that it was a piece of 
new machinery, and that all the cost should be charged to capital. 
He also asked the cost of the slot-meter installations, and the average 
consumption per consumer. 

The CHaIRMAN, in reply, claimed that the Bromley Gas Company 
occupied as efficient a position in the town as any other gas company 
did in its place. Everything that it was possible for a Board of 
Directors to do to introduce the supply of gas into the houses of the 
district was authorized, and was carried out as faras possible. The fact 
that one house had one particular mode of lighting did not in itself reflect 
at all upon those who were directing an undertaking supplying another 
mode of lighting. While each did its best to be first in the competition, 
the success of the one or the other in particular cases more often than 
not arose from the preference of those who occupied the premises. 
Regarding the question of the allocation to capital and revenue of 
new expenditure, though the coke-ejector was new, it would be taking 
the place of another appliance which had been doing part of the work 
hitherto; and in that case the whole cost would not be equitably 
chargeable against capital. As to slot-meter installations, the average 
cost was {5 to £5 10s.; and the annual consumption ranged between 
(say) 12,000 and 20,000 cubic feet. 

There was further discussion, in the course of which the Chairman 
mentioned, in regard to the fitting up of new property in the district, 
that the Board had authorized the Engineer to communicate with all 
the builders with the view of pipes being introduced into new build- 
ings, so as to avoid the after-cutting about of the walls. Wherever 
permission could be obtained, this was always done. 

The motion was unanimously carried. 

The usual complimentary vote of thanks to the Chairman and Direc- 
tors, as well as to the Engineer (Mr. Woodward) and the Secretary 
(Mr. Amos), concluded the proceedings. 








BOURNEMOUTH GAS AND WATER COMPANY. 


Vertical Retorts for the New Works—New Share Capital. 

The Ordinary General Meeting of this Company was held on Friday, 
at the London Offices, No. 90, Cannon Street, E.C.—Mr. G. Crispgr 
WHITELEY in the chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. William Cash, F.C.A.), read the notice con- 
vening the meeting ; and the Directors’ report and the statement of 
accounts were taken as read. The former showed, in regard to the 
financial results, that on revenue account there had been a satisfactory 
increase in the receipts both for gas and water; and that the account 
had borne a charge of a further £3000 on account of works displaced 
at Poole. The receipts from residuals, however, again showed a 
decrease. The Directors had added {1000 to reserve account, and now 
recommended the payment of dividends at the rate 6, 7, and 14 per 
cent. per annum on the preference, ‘‘ B’’ ordinary, and original shares 
respectively. This, it was mentioned, would leave £6854 to be carried 
forward. 

The CHAIRMAN, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said he need not detain the proprietors very long that morning in 
presenting the report, because the events of the half year, although 
they had been numerous and satisfactory, had not been of the special 
character to demand at the present moment any great comment from 
the chair. The main event had been the finishing of their water- 
softening plant, which had, he hoped, now completed the plant 
connected with the alternative supply of water to Bournemouth, 
which had been in process of construction for several years. 
He need hardly remind the proprietors of the circumstances under 
which this work had been undertaken. When, some years ago, the 
Company were passing through Parliament, the municipal autho- 
rities took the very reasonable course of asking several things of the 
Company, which reduced themselves in the main to a reduction in the 
price of water, and that it should at the same time be softened. After 
considerable negotiations, the Directors agreed to reduce the price ; 
but stated, with regard to the softening, that they did not propose to 
do it unless called upon by the authorities, and, in the event of being 
called upon, they would carry it out, but that half the reduction in the 
price of water should come back again to the Company. In due 
course, the Municipal authorities, in their wisdom, called upon the Com- 
pany to soften the water. This they had now done, carrying out their 
part of the contract ; and, on the other hand, they had, of course, made 
the slight addition to the price of the water to which they were entitled 
under the contract. It might be interesting to the proprietors to know 
that the Directors had, after very careful inquiry, selected the Haines 
system as the best for softening the water, and they had spared no 
trouble or expense in initiating a plant under the system, which they 
boped would be thoroughly satisfactory to their friends at Bourne- 
mouth who had asked them to undertake the work. It was the third 
largest softening plant in this country; and it was the first time that a 
large and important watering place had asked for, and obtained, the 
softening of their water under any process. Looking back through the 
long vista of years which it had taken to complete the plant, he thought 
the time had now come when he could congratulate the Company and 
the consumers at Bournemouth upon the consummation of the important 
work at Wimborne, which was begun some years ago with the object of 
getting an alternative supply tothe town. Under the direction of their 
old friend, the late Mr. Edward Woods, who was the Company’s Con- 
sulting Engineer for so many years, Mr. F. S. Cripps, who constructed 
the well, and their present Engineer (Mr. Harold Woodall), who had 
been responsible for the supervision of the erection of this plant, they 
had now, he (the Chairman) hoped, an installation which was second to 
none in the country ; and he trusted that their friends at Bournemouth 
would appreciate the efforts they had made to give them this abundant 
supply, and would enjoy it for many years to come, to the benefit and 
health, the security, comfort, and happiness of all. The new gas- 
works at Poole were not yet quite complete; and therefore he proposed 
to defer any remarks he might have to make with regard to them until 
the next meeting. The accounts, he thought, spoke for themselves. 
The Directors presented the balance-sheet to the proprietors with the 
greatest confidence that it would meet with their approval. They were 
proposing what he might call the usual dividends, they were putting by 
what he might call their usual reserve; and, in accordance with the 
scheme which he laid before the proprietors at the last meeting, they 
were writing off £3000 further on account of the works which had been 
displaced on the old Poole site, and which had been removed for the 
new works now being erected. 

Mr. Corset WoopDALt said he had great pleasure in seconding the 
resolution for the adoption of so satisfactory a report. He might say 
that during the half year there had been an increase in the number of 
ordinary consumers of nearly 11 per cent. ; inthenumber of prepayment 
consumers, of 22 per cent.; in the number of cooking-stoves on hire, 
of 16 per cent.; and in the number of fires on hire, of 54 per cent. 
These stoves and fires were in addition to those which had been pur- 
chased by consumers in the town. This was particularly satisfactory 
when taken in connection with a circumstance which he would mention. 
Some two years ago, an investigation made revealed the fact that of 
the houses being built in Bournemouth not one was being provided 
by the builders with pipes for gas supply. This received the prompt 
and energetic attention of their General Manager, with the result that, 
during the past half year, there had been, out of 209 houses which had 
been built, 193 which had had gas-pipes put into them by the builders. 
Out of this number, 145 had had gas-pipes only, and 1o had had wires 
for electricity only. This change was effected partly by arrangement 
with the builders, but chiefly by enlisting the staff as canvassers ; and 
it was a striking illustration of the work that could be accomplished by 
intelligent action on the part of the staff, as opposed to a mere formal 
and uninterested fulfilment of duty. One other circumstance was of 
great interest to the Board. They had that day decided that the gas to 
be made at the Bournemouth works in future would be partly from 
retorts set on the vertical system. This system had been developed by 
the two chief technical officers of the Company ; and from it they hoped 
for-very satisfactory returns. They would all look for the result of the 
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trial with keen interest. He thought the prospects of the Company 
were excellent. The competition of electricity in Bournemouth was 
thoroughly keen and energetic, and yet they had the very satisfactory 
rate of growth to which he had cailed attention. 

The motion was unanimously adopted. 

On the proposition of the CHAIRMAN, seconded by Mr. R. HeskETH 
Jones, the dividends mentioned in the first reference above to the 
report were agreed to. In his remarks in seconding the motion, Mr. 
Jones said he should like to supplement Mr. Corbet Woodall’s reference 
to the adoption of the vertical retorts. Mr. Woodall had used the 
word ‘‘trial’’ in this connection. The system had gone somewhat 
beyond the stage of trial, because they had had a trial of the vertical 
retorts for some months past. They had resolved to erect four addi- 
tional settings of four vertical retorts each, which they believed would 
greatly improve the working capacity and facilitate the extension of 
the business. 

Moved by the CHAIRMAN, and seconded by Alderman S. Rymer, the 
retiring Director (Mr. R. Hesketh Jones) was unanimously returned to 
his seat at the Board; and subsequently, on the motion of Mr. J. C. 
BENWELL, seconded by Mr. ArtHuR Woops, Mr. F. G. Barrett, the 
retiring Auditor, was also reappointed. 


An Extraordinary General Meeting was then held, to authorize the 
raising of additional capital. 

The CHAIRMAN said the proprietors would not be surprised, in view 
of the progress of their work at Bournemouth, and the increasing 
necessities that had come upon the Company year after year, that the 
Board wanted a little more capital to go on with. The proprietors 
also knew how carefully the capital had been issued from time to time; 
and they also knew how greedily their friends took it whenever it was 
offered to them. He moved a resolution authorizing the Directors 
to raise additional capital in accordance with the provisions of the 
Company’s Act of 1896, by the creation of 2180 preference {10 shares, 
entitled to a dividend at the rate of 6 per cent., and, secondly, by the 
creation of 2819 ‘‘B”’ ordinary {£10 shares, limited to a dividend of 
7 per cent. per annum. This, he added, would raise the preference 
capital to £75,000, and the “B”’ shares up to £330,000. 

— RyMER seconded the motion, which was unanimously 
carried. 

Moved by Mr. BENWELL, and seconded by Mr. Woops, a cordial 
vote of thanks was passed to the Chairman and Directors. 

The CHAIRMAN, having replied, moved asimilar vote to the Secretary 
(Mr. Cash), the Engineer (Mr. Harold Woodall), the staff, and all the 
workers in the Company. He spoke in high terms of appreciation of 
all—especially of the chief officers. In regard to Mr. Woodall, the 
Chairman also remarked that he had won his spurs after more than 
five years’ service for the Company—five anxious and increasingly 
important years. The Board had that morning given the strongest 
possible proof they could of their appreciation of his services, both in 
words and deeds. 

Mr. CasH and Mr. WoopaLt made appropriate acknowledgement ; 
and this concluded the proceedings. 


_ 
—_ 


A Bankrupt “ Ramie” Maker. 


In the Bankruptcy Court last Friday week, the discharge was 
suspended for two years of Mr. D. E. Radclyffe, who traded as a 
horticulturist and seedsman. In 1893 he was interested in developing 
certain flax-combing patents ; and in 1894 he began experiments on a 
machine for working up ‘‘ramie.’’ His failure, said the Official Re- 
ceiver, was caused by embarking in enterprises for the exploitation of 
new fibre materials. The liabilities amounted to £1715; and a first and 
final dividend of 23d. in the pound was paid. 


_ — 
— 


New Joint Stock Companies. 


The Carrick-on-Suir Gas Company, Limited, has been registered 
with a capital of £7000 in £1 shares (2000 being 6 per cent. preference 
and 5000 ordinary), for the purpose of acquiring, taking over, and car- 
rying on the business of gas manufacturers now carried on by Robert 
Bruce Anderson, in Carrick-on-Suir, under the style of the Carrick- 
on-Suir Gas Company. The first Directors are Messrs. Thomas H. 
Benger, Thomas B. Younger, and Robert Bruce Anderson. The North 
Petherton Gas and Carbide Company, Limited, registered with a capital 
of £800, in £1 shares, to light with gas or other illuminant the town 
of North Petherton and adjacent parishes in Somerset, and to adopt 
an agreement with W. H. Palmer. The Incandescent Mill Lighting 
Company, Limited, has been registered with a capital of £1000, in {1 
shares, to carry on any business appertaining to incandescent gas and 
electric lighting and mill furnishing. 








_- — <a 
—— 





Opposition to the Rickmansworth and Slough Water Orders.—The 
General Purposes Committee of the Bucks County Council have lodged 
objections to the Provisional Orders for which application is being 
made by the Rickmansworth and Slough Water Companies; and at 
a recent meeting of the Council they were authorized to oppose both 
before the Board of Trade, and, if necessary, in Parliament. 


Opposition to Water Bills.—At a special meeting last Tuesday 
week, the Portsmouth Town Council decided to oppose the Bill of the 
Portsmouth Water Company. The petition to be presented contains 
a Clause asking for the insertion in the Bill of a provision sanctioning 
purchase, The Emsworth District Council and the Gosport and Alver- 
stoke District Council have passed similar resolutions ; the petition of 
the latter body asking for the exclusion of Hambledon from the Com- 
pany's extended area. The Norfolk County Council’are to oppose 
the Bill of the Great Yarmouth Water Company and the Lowestoft 
Water and Gas Companies, on the ground that it contains provisions 
which will prejudicially affect roads and bridges, the property of the 
Council, and also public staithes, rights of way, and navigation, as 
well as trading interests of the inhabitants of the county, which it is 
advisable to protect. 





IPSWICH GAS COMPANY. 





Annual Meeting—The Sulphur Restrictions. 


“he Annual Meeting of the Ipswich Gas Company was held on 
Monday of last week—Mr. D. Forp Gopparp, M.P., in the chair. 


The CHAIRMAN, in moving the adoption of the report (which stated 
that the balance of profit and loss, after payment of the interim divi- 
dend, was £10,437), said that it must give considerable satisfaction. 
It had not been a bad year, though the revenue account showed on the 
receipt side something like £1549 less. This was easily accounted for 
under the heading of coke, which had been very low in price. The 
loss of receipts, however, was more than made up by savings on the 
other side of the account. On coal they had saved £821, notwith- 
standing that the quantity of gas made was larger by 10 million cubic 
feet. Out of the capital account, they had expended during the year 
the large sum of £13,198. This was due entirely to the increase of 
business. They had erected a carburetted water-gas plant, which was 
now in working order, with a result that was very satisfactory. In 
order to meet this large capital expenditure, they had sold two lots of 
stock during the year, amounting to £6000, which had realized over £22 
for every {10 of stock. Then they issued mortgage bonds to the amount 
of £3450. They had now something like 8300 slot-meter consumers ; 
and this was a great safeguard to their business, for it broadened the 
basis of supply. It had one little drawback, however ; and this was 
that it required a certain amount of capital to fit up houses, for 
the working man would not, as a rule, use gas in his house if 
he had to pay for fitting it up. It was in this class of consumer 
that they had found some compensation for the loss of a certain 
number of customers who preferred electricity. Shareholders need 
be under no misapprehension regarding the increase in the num- 
ber of users of electricity. Many houses had been fitted up with the 
electric light ; but it could not lead to any diminution in the service 
supplied by the Gas Company in the cottages of the humbler people of 
the town. In 1890, the total number of consumers was about 3000; 
while to-day they had something like 12,000. This large increase was 
almost entirely due to the penny-in-the-slot meter. He would like to 
say just a word about the popularity of gas cooking. They supplied 
cooking-stoves ; and this line of their business was constantly growing. 
At the present time they had over 5000 cookers in use; and it was 
difficult to keep up with the demand of those who wanted houses fitted 
for this purpose. The gas-fire was also becoming increasingly popular. 
The Company laid themselves out to meet their consumers’ needs by a 
staff of officials who were ready to place their services at the disposal 
of all. They would go to any house, and give advice as to improving 
the light. In their business there was always a large number of new 
appliances coming into use ; and they must go forward with the times. 
During the year considerable advance had been made. In one foundry 
in the town they had fixed a cyclone furnace for melting purposes. 
This was a thing absolutely unknown in the town before. It had been 
very successful. They had also set up in one place a japanning oven 
for japanning iron work. They had provided high-pressure lighting 
in some of the large workshops and other places ; and it was found to 
be the cheapest as well as the best form of illumination yet known. 
He trusted these remarks would lead them to see that the Directors 
and the Gas Manager (Mr. J. T. Jolliffe) were keeping ahead of the 
times, and taking advantage of new inventions and discoveries which 
widened the use of gas to all sorts of occupations. 

The report was adopted ; and dividends making 13, 104, and Io per 
cent. per annum on the ‘‘A,’’ ‘‘ B,’’ and ‘‘C ’’ stocks were declared. 


An Extraordinary Meeting was then held for considering the Bill to 
remove the sulphur restrictionsat present imposed on the Company. 

The CuHarrMAN fully'explained the circumstances, and showed the 
disadvantages of lime purification. He said the only method by which 
the sulphur compounds could be reduced to the limit of the Act of 
Parliament was by employing a very noxious and unstable compound. 
They had to purify with lime; but before this material would affect the 
sulphur compounds, it had to be rendered impure. It had to be charged 
with a very nauseous gas known as sulphuretted hydrogen, which made 
it green, and made it stink abominably. The process was this: The 
gas passed through the ordinary purification, and then through this 
exceedingly impure purifier. Sometimes the purifier would go on for 
weeks, sometimes for months, removing some of the sulphur com- 
pounds, but all the while becoming itself more and more highly charged 
with such compounds. Then some day, for a reason which could not 
be controlled, these sulphur compounds began to go forward into the 
gas in enormous quantities—far more than there would be in the crude 
gas. The nature of the difficulty thus created would be seen at once. 
A purifier of this kind could not be made ina day or two. It took a week 
to get a purifier capable of doing the work; and all the while they were 
sending forward the sulphur compounds which had been stored up 
in the old purifier. In this way, a sulphur compound of 30 or 40, or 
even 80, grains per 100 cubic feet might run up; and they had no 
control over it whatever. It seemed to him hard and strange that gas 
companies should be penalized for such a thing as that. It should be 
remembered that this was not a question of saving the cost. There 
was very little in that. The purification of gas in the ordinary way did 
not cost 1d, per 1000 feet, so that there was not a possibility of making 
any great saving. Another point was that the kind of purifier to which 
he referred was the source of a great nuisance. The noxious com- 
pound had to be taken out and thrown into the yard. It wasdangerous 
to breathe at close quarters the odour it gave off; and it stank over the 
whole neighbourhood. He ventured to say that everyone in Ipswich 
knew when the Company turned out one of these foul purifiers. He 
referred at length to the report of the Departmental Committee, and 
to the case recently heard at Tottenham, and said that while the 
Ipswich Company were trying to get rid of these clauses, he wished it 
to be distinctly understood that they were not asking for powers to do 
away with the necessity for purifying their gas. Their action in this 
matter did not mean that they were going to send out an impure 
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article. He was told that this was the view taken by the Paving and 
Lighting Committee; but it was not by any means the fact. 

The Bill was approved of; and the proceedings concluded with 
votes of thanks to the Chairman and Mr. Jolliffe and his staff. 


— —_ — 
—_— 


BARNET DISTRICT GAS AND WATER COMPANY. 





The Question of Dividend—The Price of Coal. 


The Half-Yearly Meeting of this Company was held last Friday, at 
the Albion Tavern, Aldersgate Street, E.C.—Mr. ALFrep H. BayNEs 
in the chair. 


The Secretary (Mr. E. W. Drew, F.C.A.) read the notice convening 
the meeting ; and the report and accounts were taken as read. 

The CHAIRMAN remarked that he was glad to say there was no occa- 
sion for him to trouble the shareholders with any lengthened observa- 
tions. Referring to the gas department first, the receipts from gas for 
the past half year were £10,724, against {10,758 for the corresponding 
half of the previous year—a decrease of £34. This, however, was 
accounted for by the fact that there had been a reduction in the price 
of 2d. per 1000 cubic feet all through the half year, which represented 
a money value of £425. Then, in common with other companies, 
they had suffered from the low price of coke. In the corresponding 
period of 1904, the average price of coke was tos. 2d. per chaldron; 
whereas in the six months just closed it was only 8s. 5d.—representing 
a deficiency of £294. Taking the value of the reduction of 2d. per 
1000 cubic feet, £425, and the reduction in the price of coke, £294, 
there was a total of £719; so that, but for the two items named, the 
receipts during the past six months for gas and residuals would have 
shown an increase of £685. Coal had cost, he was pleased to say, od. 
per ton less than in the same period of 1904. The quantity of coal 
carbonized was 5746 tons; while the make of gas per ton was 10,871 
cubic feet. The working expenses for the past half year were less by 
£245 than in the last half of the preceding year ; and the total expendi- 
ture had been reduced by £289. During the six months, there were 
3491 yards of gas-mains laid. Turning to the water department, the 
receipts for water in the half year exhibited a decrease of {131 when 
compared with the corresponding period of 1904; but in explanation 
of this he might state that in the half year ending December, 1904, 
the authorities of the Colney Hatch Asylum bought from the Barnet 
Company water amounting in money value to £758, while, he 
believed, they were deepening their own wells; but they ceased to 
take water on the completion of these operations just before the 
beginning of the last six months. The water receipts for the half year, 
but for this, would have shown an increase of £627. The length of 
water-mains laid in the period under review was 5729 yards. The 
total profit on gas and water amounted to £13,608, from which would 
have to be deducted the dividend recommended, which would absorb 
#9050, and interest on Joans and income-tax amounting to 1940. 
This would leave a balance of £2600 to carry forward from the half- 
year’s account. Six months ago he stated that the Directors had 
resolved to sink a new well at Northaw; and just at that time they 
were considering contracts for the work. He was happy to say that 
the well was progressing very satisfactorily ; and the Board looked for- 
ward to a considerable supply of water from this source. He con- 
cluded by moving the adoption of the report and accounts. 

Dr. J. W. L. GLAISHER seconded the motion. 

Mr. ALEXANDER Dickson said he should like to refer to the proposal 
of the Board to create 4 per cent. perpetual debenture stock in place of 
the existing mortgage bonds. What course of prccedure was it pro- 
posed to adopt ? 

The CHAIRMAN replied that it was intended to extinguish the mort- 
gage bonds, and give the holders of them the advantage of taking 
4 per cent. perpetual stock in their place. 

Mr. Dickson remarked that surely these perpetual debentures would 
command a substantial premium ; and if that were the case, the pro- 
cess which it was proposed to adopt would result in giving a handsome 
present to the holders of the mortgage bonds. He took it that the 
price at which good water debentures could be issued was about a 
yield of 34 per cent.; and in that case their debentures would realize 
something like {110 per cent. As avery considerable amount of the 
debenture stock was to be issued, this 10 per cent. would, if sold on the 
open market, make a welcome addition to the capital of the Company 
which would not bear any dividend. 

The CHAIRMAN said the experience they had had lately in the market 
with regard to debenture stocks was that very small premiums were 
secured. Certainly the figures they had had put before them were 
nothing like the ro per cent. just mentioned. 

Mr. Dyer, in the course of a long speech, said he thought that, with 
regard to capital issued under Acts up to 1887, the shareholders were 
entitled to allotments of stock in proportion to their existing holding; 
and he believed it would be a very good thing if the matter could be 
arranged in this way. At the Mart a little while ago, debenture stock 
of this class only fetched 105, so that the premiums would not be of 
very great moment to the Company’s capital account. He was some- 
what disappointed with the report; for he had hoped that before now 
they would have got somewhere near their position in 1898—namely, 
ag per cent. dividend on the “A” and ‘‘C’’ stocks. In reality, they 
were now as nearly as possible in the same position as they were six- 
teen years ago; and yet half year after half year they were told 
that the Company continued to progress. They had got back to 
something like the price of coal in 1897; but the dividend was 14 per 
cent. less. The result of the policy adopted by the Board had been 
that the ‘‘D’”’ stock, which in 1896 fetched something like {199 per 
cent., was to-day worth about f/105 per cent. He did not say the 
undertaking was any the worse; for he believed the Directors were 
doing a very great deal out of revenue. After dealing with the ques- 
tion of Directors’ fees and the price of gas, he said that, as an old gas 
man, he felt the day was not far distant when there’ would be an in- 
—— 4 the cost of coal, and the shareholders would lose still more 

ividend. 





The CuairMAN, referring to Mr. Dyer’s remarks on the policy of the 
Company, said it should not be forgotten that the members of the 
Board were also the largest shareholders; and it would therefore be 
extremely welcome to them, if they thought that, with a due regard to 
the shareholders’ highest interests and the stability of the Company, 
they could recommend an increase in the dividend. The matter had 
been considered fully ; and the Board had come to the conclusion that 
it would be better, in view of the fact that they had many commit- 
ments before them, to wait awhile. He believed this policy to be a 
sound one (hear, hear) ; and he believed that the proprietors, in sup- 
porting the Board, would be consulting their own interests. _ 

Mr. Dickson asked whether there was any immediate necessity for 
dealing with the mortgage bonds. 

The CHAIRMAN replied that they ran out at different times ; and the 
Board felt it would be better in every way to have a permanent stock 
in place of them. Several of the leading gas companies had lately 
adopted this course. 

Mr. Dickson said he quite concurred. The question he would put, 
with all deference, was whether the present was the best time to issue 
the debenture stock, or whether by waiting a little while and issuing 
it then they might not be able to realize a premium so substantial as to 
scarcely justify its being offered as a present to the holders of mortgage 
bonds. Even 5 per cent. premium on £60,000 would be £3000, which, 
under the present arrangement, would be given to someone; and the 
market for gilt-edged securities was on the whole appreciating. 

Mr. RAMSBoTTOM : Will the Company be put to any serious expense 
in connection with the exchange ? 

The CHAIRMAN: No. 

The resolution was then carried unanimously. 

The CuarrMAN proposed the payment of a dividend, less income-tax, 
for the half year ended Dec. 31, at the rate of 74 per cent. per annum 
on the ‘‘A’’ and ‘‘C’”’ stocks ; 64 per cent. per annum on the ‘‘B”’ 
stock ; and 5} per cent. per annum on the ‘‘ D”’ capital gas and water 
stocks. 

Mr. OKE said it seemed desirable on this occasion that an indepen- 
dent shareholder should second the proposal, as remarks had been made 
as if the undertaking were in a somewhat depreciated state. Although 
a water or gas company might have to reduce their dividends, pro- 
prietors should never lose sight of the fact that they would be entitled 
to make up the arrears later on. If it was not possible at present for 
the Directors to give as high a dividend as the shareholders had been 
accustomed to, the business would be so carried on, and the interests 
of the proprietors so carefully looked after, that they would be laying 
the foundation for a maximum dividend in the future and the clearing 
off of the arrears. The price of gas was a matter not entirely in the 
hands of the Board; it was forced down by almost unfair competition 
on the part of the electriclight. He did not share the gloomy view of 
the undertaking that had been expressed by a shareholder who had 
previously spoken. 

The motion having been agreed to, 

The retiring Directors (Messrs. Alfred Lass and A. F. Phillips) and 
the retiring Auditor (Mr. F. Lennard) were re-appointed. 

Mr. Dickson said that after the presentation of the report and the 
exchange of views among the proprietors, there could be only one 
opinion that the Board were deserving of their thanks for the attention and 
care they had given to the affairs of the Company. A shareholder had 
referred to the possibility of an increase in the cost of coal. It seemed 
to him monstrous that because foreign buyers, who came into the market 
early in the year, were obliged, on account of their needs, to agree to 
any additional price the coalowners might choose to exact from them, 
the whole of the home gas industry should be subjected to any heavy 
burden which these foreign buyers might elect to place upon their own 
shoulders. He hoped that, by a little strenuous action, they might 
be able to resist anything like a return to that exaction which was 
made on the industry some six years ago. He concluded by moving 
a vote of thanks to the Chairman and Directors. 

Mr. RamsgotrTom seconded ; and the compliment was briefly acknow- 
ledged by the Chairman. 

An Extraordinary Meeting was then held for the purpose of authoriz- 
ing the raising of £87,350 of 4 per cent. debenture stock. 

The CHAIRMAN moved a resolution to this effect, which embodied 
also the proposal to exchange the existing mortgage bonds for a portion 
of this debenture stock. 

Mr. Dickson suggested that perhaps, after the discussion that had 
taken place, it might be left to the Directors to consider whether an 
offer of the debenture stock at a premium should not be made to the 
proprietors generally, or the public, so as to realize the premium for 
the benefit of the undertaking and not of the mortgagees. 

The Soticitor (Mr. C. A. Bannister) said he thought the resolution 
could be altered so as merely to empower the Directors to issue the 
debenture stock in such manner and at such times as they might think 
fit; and eventually this was agreed to—thus leaving the Board witha 
perfectly free hand in the matter. 

The proceedings concluded with a vote of thanks to the Manager, 
Secretary, and staff, which was acknowledged by Mr. T. H. MartTIN 
(the Engineer) and Mr. Drew. 


-_ — 
a 


More Good Advice on the Sulphur Question.—In a well-written 
article dealing with the sulphur question, the ‘‘ Wolverhampton Ex- 
press and Standard” recently gave some extracts from the report of 
the Departmental Committee (dwelling specially upon the evidence cf 
Professor Lewes), and from a statement in the ‘‘ Berkshire Chronicle 
for the previous Saturday, in reference to the decision of the Reading 
Town Council in regard to the Gas Companies (Removal of Sulpbur 
Restrictions) Bill. The writer of the article concluded by saying he 
thought what he had written would show that there was no reason why 
Wolverhampton should spend any money on an obsolete Act of Parlia- 
ment, which Magistrates had said ought to ‘‘ be wiped off the Statute- 
Book,’’ and that an amicable arrangement, satisfactory all round, might 
be entered into with the local Gas Company, thus saving unnecessary 
expense and trouble. The remarksmay be commended to the attention 
of the ratepayers, in view of the decision of the Town Council the pre- 
vious day to formally petition against the Bill. 
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ASCOT DISTRICT GAS COMPANY. 


The Bill in Parliament—Depreciation and Income-Tax. 
The Ordinary General Meeting of this Company was held last 
Thursday at the London Offices, No. 50, Cannon Street, E.C.—Mr. 
JosEPH MANWARING in the chair. 


The SECRETARY (Mr. W. A. Schultz, F.C.A.) read the notice con- 
vening the meeting ; and the Directors’ report and the accounts were 
taken as read. 

The CHAIRMAN said, in bringing before the shareholders the accounts 
of the Company for the half year ending Dec. 31 last, the first 
thing that would naturally strike them was the fact that there had 
been a decrease, as compared with the corresponding half year, in the 
output of gas, amounting to a little over + million cubic feet, or not 
quite 14 per cent. While one felt disappointed to see even such a 
small decrease as this, it must be borne in mind that the Company 
had had a period of continued prosperity and increase in the output, 
which increase was bound to be arrested sometime or another. There 
was no doubt that the half year had been one of exceptionally mild and 
light weather, which no doubt had had its effect, as in the case of 
other companies, in a somewhat smaller actual demand; and one 
might reasonably expect that the accounts would show fluctuations 
from time to time. The Company, however, had actually progressed, 
inasmuch as, at the commencement of the half year, there were 684 
consumers using ordinary meters, and 399 using automatic ones. 
These, at the end of the half year, numbered 692 and 415 respec- 
tively. The Directors decided in the autumn to take another step in 
their progressive policy, and had given notice that, from Jan. 1 
last, the price of gas for lighting purposes would be reduced to 4s. 3d. 
per 1000 cubic feet—the same as was paid by those using gas-stoves 
for cooking and heating. The Directors also announced that the price 
to be charged when the gas was used for engines would be reduced to 
4s., and a scale of discounts had been adopted whereby large con- 
sumers might reap benefit. The Company had never yet suffered in 
consequence of a reduction in the prfce of gas; and the Directors 
felt confident that this step would tend to popularize its use, and 
that an increased demand would be manifested during the current 
half year. It would be seen that the rental of meters and hire 
of stoves had increased. Coke at the present time was commanding a 
fair price, although the last half-year’s account showed a smaller return, 
owing to the sale of a quantity in the early autumn at a somewhat 
reduced price in order toclear the stock. The price of tar had also been 
somewhat depressed lately, accounting for the smaller return under this 
head. With regard to ammoniacal liquor, the Directors had given out 
an order for the erection of a sulphate plant, by means of which the 
ammoniacal liquor would be turned to greater profit than was possible 
by sending it away. The unaccounted-for gas had amounted only to 
4°3 per cent., while the gas actually sold per ton of coal carbonized 
amounted to a fraction over 10,000 cubic feet. The items of expendi- 
ture called for little comment, inasmuch as strict economy had been 
practised so far as was consistent with the maintenance of the works 
and plant in an efficient condition. It would be seen that whereas the 
revenue showed a decrease of £131, the expenditure exhibited a reduc- 
tion of £213. Under these circumstances, he thought he might claim 
that he was justified in describing the accounts as perfectly satisfactory. 
They would all, of course, like to see a considerable increase in the 
demand for gas; and this no doubt would come in the future. The 
shareholders were aware that the Directors had introduced a Bill into 
Parliament during the present session, by which the Company sought 
further capital powers, a reduction in the illuminating power of the 
gas from 15 to 14 candles, the insertion of various clauses to bring the 
Company’s Act into more complete harmony with the present-day 
requirements, and at the same time to confer upon the Company the right 
to lay down plant and to supply electricity. The reasons for the last- 
named portion of the Bill had been explained to the special general meet- 
ing which was held for that purpose. The Bill was meeting with a certain 
amount of opposition on the part of those who feared the combination of 
the two powers under the management of one Company as tending to 
create a monopoly ; but if Parliament saw fit to grant to the Company the 
powers they were seeking, the Directors had every hope and reason to 
believe that the future would prove that,so far from giving the Com- 
pany an undue monopoly, the best interests of the residents of the 
neighbourhood would have been safeguarded. The Company had 
every facility for giving a better and cheaper supply of electricity 
than could be offered by any individuals who might obtain a Provi- 
sional Order, and saddle a prospective Company with the costs of 
flotation of a separate undertaking, the purchase of land, the erection 
of separate plant (except electric), and the provision of a complete 
staff, all of which materials the Company had at their disposal at the 
present time, It was due to their Engineer and Manager to say that the 
works had been maintained in thoroughly satisfactory order; and the 
Directors had every reason to be satisfied with the efficient manner in 
which the management of the works and district had been conducted. 

The CHAIRMAN then formally moved the adoption of the report and 
accounts. 

Mr, Ernest Moon, K.C., asked whether any petitions had been 
lodged against the Company’s Bill. 

The Secretary replied that there had been five petitions. One was 
by the Aldershot Gas and Water Company; but this was a mere 
matter of territorial right. The petitioners had Ash and Normandy in 
their Act; and those places the Ascot Company did not propose to 
touch. The Great Western Railway sought the usual protective 
Clauses. There was also a petition from the Rural District Council of 
Easthampstead. He did not know, however, that there would be 
much in that. As a matter of fact, it referred to Bracknell; and he 
thought that probably it was a question of the price of electricity and 
compulsory mains. Messrs. Foote and Milne—the people who were 
making application for an Electric Lighting Provisional Order—had also 
lodged a petition. Against this and that of the Aldershot Company, 
the Ascot Company had lodged objections ; and it was possible these 
petitions might be disposed of on locus standi, 

Mr. Moon further inquired whether the proposal made in the Bill 





with regard to the raising of electrical capital was to be subject to the 
auction clauses, and whether it was to rank favi passu with the gas 
capital, or to be kept separate. 

The SEcRETARY replied that the answer to the first question was 
in the affirmative. As to the second one, the Board would have the 
power to appropriate the profit of the one undertaking to the capital of 
the other. The capitals would be to a certain extent amalgamated, 
because the electric plant would be laid down upon the gas lands. 

Mr. Moon: And any loss upon the electricity undertaking would 
have to be made good out of the gas revenues? 

The SECRETARY said he did not see how there could be a loss. 

Mr. Moon: Supposing there were to be, it would be made good out 
of the gas revenues ? 

The SECRETARY: If you put it that way, it would be, because it is the 
Gas Company promoting the Bill. 

Mr. SAMUEL SPENCER congratulated the Directors upon having in- 
creased the dividend by 4 per cent. ; and he hoped now they had started 
that they would go on that way. Heasked whether the Company had 
got an allowance made for their plant and machinery in respect of 
income-tax. 

The SEcRETARY said the Income-Tax Authorities had hitherto held 
that the Gas Company were not entitled to depreciation of plant and 
machinery, because gasand water works mains and so forth were sup- 
posed to be assessed under Schedule E, but they were really assessed, 
under a certain Act, according to the rules of Schedule D. He (the 
Secretary) was taking up a case on behalf of the Ascot Gas Company 
—really as a test case for gas companies, and had put in aclaim for 
depreciation of plant, graduated according to the nature of the plant. 
Therefore the Company’s assessment under Schedule D had not been 
completed for the year 1905. It was at present the subject of appeal ; 
and he was taking it before the Commissioners. 

Mr. SPENCER: If you write to Mr. Bowers, of Somerset House, you 
will get the allowance quite readily and easily. I understand that for 
the past year you can get a reduction, but not beyond it. 

The SEcrRETARY: It has been hanging fire, no doubt owing to the 
uncertainty of the Surveyors themselves. 

The motion was unanimously carried. 

On the proposition of Mr. Moon, seconded by Mr. SPENCER, a divi- 
dend was declared at the rate of 53 per cent. per annum, less income- 
tax. 

Mr. H. W. SmirtH said he did not consider it a wise policy to strain 
the resources of the Company to pay another 4 per cent. 

It was pointed out, in reply, that last year the dividend was paid 
free of income-tax, so that there was practically no difference ; nor 
were the Directors under any apprehension that they would not be 
able to continue the dividend at the rate proposed. 

The motion was unanimously carried. 

The retiring Director (Mr. Alfred Kitt) and the Auditors (Mr. T. A. 
Welton, F.C.A., and Dr. H. J. Strong, ].P.), were severally re-elected. 

Votes of thanks to the Chairman and Directors, the Secretary (Mr. 
Schultz), and the Engineer and Manager (Mr. A. E. Brooks) concluded 
the proceedings. 


_ — 


PROVINCIAL GAS AND WATER COMPANIES. 


Gas. 





Progress at Barnstaple. 


Mr. W. C. Rafarel, the Chairman of the Barnstaple Gas Company, 
had a pleasant account to give the shareholders at the annual meeting 
on the 17th inst. The income for the past year amounted to £8848, 
and the expenditure to £6807. The total profit was £2096, and the 
disposable balance {1807. The latter sum was £64 in excess of the 
previous year; and after paying the full dividends of 10 and 7 per cent. 
on the two classes of shares, £284 remained to be carried forward. 
The number of consumers has risen from 981 in 1893 to 1626; the 
addition during the past year being ror. In the number of gas-stoves 
in use there has been an increase from 203 in 1898 to 741; the addition 
last year being 124. The dividends recommended were approved ; the 
Chairman remarking that the payment of dividends half yearly, which 
had been instituted, was much appreciated by the shareholders. 

An Excellent Year at Leighton Buzzard. 

The annual general meeting of the Leighton Buzzard Gas Com- 
pany was held last Wednesday, when the Directors reported a balance 
of £2670 to the credit of the profit and loss account, and recommended 
the payment of dividends of 10 and 7 per cent. per annum (less income- 
tax), and the placing of £500 to the reserve fund; leaving a balance of 
£738. The Chairman (Mr. R. Richmond), in moving the adoption of 
the report, said his task was a pleasing one, as he was going to propose 
the declaration of the full dividendsallowed by their Act. The Company 
had done a steadily increasei business, notwithstanding that some of 
the larger houses in the town wereempty. Notonly was the balance-sheet 
good, but the works were also in an excellent condition—perhaps better 
than they had ever been before. The retort-house, where the money 
was made, was in a first-rate state; and he did not think they would 
have to spend any large amount there for some years, unless the town 
grew much more rapidly than ithad done hitherto. Mr. Burrin seconded 
the motion, and it was carried. The retiring Directors and Auditor 
having been re-elected, Mr. Burrin proposed a vote of thanks to the 
Secretary and Manager (Mr. C. F. Ruggles) and the staff. The motion 
was cordially supported by the Chairman, and was carried unani- 
mously. Mr. Ruggles, in reply, said the Company had had an excel- 
lent year, as the balance-sheet showed. Though there had been a 
reduction of 2d. per 1000 cubic feet in the price of gas, they had a 
balance to the good. He hoped the consumption of gas would con- 
tinue to increase, so that there could be a further reduction in price. 
He considered the townspeople were most fortunate in getting their 
gas for only 3s. 7d. net per 1000 cubic feet, while the public lighting, 
in which they, as ratepayers, were all interested, only cost 2s. 7d. per 
1000 feet. He endorsed the Chairman’s statement as to the ex- 
cellent condition of the works. An extraordinary general meeting was 
then held at which the Directors were authorized to issue an additional 
£1500 of new ordinary 7 per cent. stock. 
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A Good Increase at Longwood. 

At the annual general meeting of the Longwood Gas Company 
last Thursday, the Directors reported that the quantity of gas sold 
during the past year was 92,331,100 cubic feet; being an increase on 
the preceding twelve months of 5,262,900 cubic feet, or 6°74 per cent. 
During the year the first installations of high-pressure gas lighting 
were carried out at the Holme Mills and the Milnsbridge Perseverance 
Co-operative Stores. At the end of the year, the Company had the 
following gas heating appliances on hire: 1083 cookers, 172 gas- 
boilers, 43 gas-fires, and 50 shop lanterns. The number of ordinary 
meters in use was 3366, and of slot meters 1718. The Directors re- 
ported the adoption of stoking machinery, which will shortly be at 
work, under the direction of Mr. J. H. Brearley, the Engineer and 
Secretary of the Company. The accounts accompanying the report 
showed that the revenue last year was £16,790, and the expenditure 
£12,640; leaving a balance of £4150 to go to the profit and loss 
account. A dividend at the rate of 24 per cent. on the consolidated 
ordinary stock was recommended, which, with the interim dividend paid 
for the June half year, would make a dividend of 44 per cent. for the 
twelve months. 


A Good Day Business at Newmarket. 

Though the past year was aquiet one at Newmarket, the Directors 
of the Gas Company were able to report a profit of £4108 (which was 
only £55 less than that made in 1904), and to recommend a dividend at 
the rate of 64 per cent., at the annual meeting on Monday last week. 
The Chairman (Mr. R. Stephenson, M.A., J.P.), in moving the adop- 
tion of the report, reminded the proprietors that when the town 
flourished, the Company flourished; and that when the town was a 
little flat, it must affect the Company. He thought they were very 
fortunate, on the whole, that, though they had gone through “ flat ” 
times, they had rot suffered toany extent in their business. They had 
earned their dividend, and carried forward a rather larger sum than 
they did last year. What they wanted was to get the empty houses, 
of which there were a large number, filled up, and then the Directors 
would be able to report that the concern was going forward again, as 
in the past. Heconcluded by congratulating the Company upon being 
in the strong position in which they found themselves at the present 
time. Mr. Rodrigo, in seconding the motion, spoke highly of gas- 
stoves ; saying that, with proper management, cooking could be done 
more cheaply, and twenty times more cleanly, by gas than with coal. 
He suggested that a reduction should be made in the price of gas used 
for culinary purposes. The Chairman pointed out that this would 
mean an additional meter. Another way of decreasing the expense 
would be to let out cookers at a lower rent. The Company were 
going to have an exhibition of cookers in March; and this would bea 
good opportunity for the Directors to go into the whole question. 
The motion having been carried, Mr. Rodrigo said he should like to 
move a vote of thanks to their worthy Manager ; for it was due, to a 
very large extent, to Mr. Troughton that the Company had prospered. 
They were greatly indebted to him for the substantial dividends they 
received. Captain Webster seconded the motion ; and the Chairman 
supported it—remarking that in Mr. Troughton the Company had an 
excellent servant, whose value nobody knew so well as the Directors, 
He was an indefatigable worker; and whenever there was anything 
new in the gas world, he was always prompt to examine it, and see if 
any good could be got out of it. Themotion was carried unanimously. 
Mr. Troughton, in the course of his reply, said that if they could get a 
cheaper gas-fire— do away with the excessive cost, and make the fires 
50 per cent. cheaper—he was certain they would be very much more 
largely used than they were now. He had at present a gas-fire which 
was a great advance upon anything used in Newmarket before, as 
regarded economy. With the constant improvements, apparatus was 
gradually becoming cheaper ; and this meant that the Company would 
sell more gas. At the present time they were selling quite as much 
during the day as they sold at night. This showed very plainly that 
gas-stoves were extensively used for cooking, as well as for heating 
shops, rooms, &c. 


Good All-Round Working at Wellington. 

At the annual general meeting of the Wellington (Salop) Gas Com- 
pany last Tuesday, the Chairman (Mr. H. Shepard) moved the adop- 
tion of the report and accounts, and the declaration of a dividend at 
the rate of 5 per cent. per annum for the six months ending December 
last, making a total of 5 per cent. for the year; also that £100 should 
be carried to the insurance fund. He said they had had a prosperous 
year in some respects ; but they had also had some difficulties to con- 
tend with. The profit on the year’s working was £2565—an increase 
on the previous year of £236. Inthe town of Wellington, those who 
were connected with the Gas Company also had the interests of the 
ratepayers at heart. The cheaper gas could be produced, the cheaper 
they could sell it to the Urban District Council; and the better the 
town was illuminated, the more likelihood there was of property going 
up in value. The Company had been trying to work in this direction ; 
and he had heard it stated that Wellington was one of the best-lighted 
towns in England. It was avery remarkable thing to find that, ina 
small town like Wellington, they had about goo slot meters out, and 
about 550 cooking-stoves. He hoped next year there would be a still 
further increase. The price of gas for power had been reduced from 
2s. 10d. to 2s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet ; and by doing this they were able 
to obtain a large consumer in the Sinclair Iron Company, who had 
decided to use gas instead of steam for the production of power. The 
gas-works were quite big enovgh to supply two or three more large 
works with gas. The Chairman then alluded to the resignation of 
Mr. Herman Taplay and the appointment of Mr. Woodfine as Mana- 
ger, and also to the good work done by him during the short time he 
had been at Wellington. He said it was proposed that a cookery 
exhibition should be held in the town, and that the instructor should 
go into the cottages and show the advantages of a gas-cooker. The 
cash taken from the slot meters last year amounted to £1719, com- 
pared with £1554 in the preceding twelve months—showing an increase 
of £165. Inconclusion, the Chairman referred to certain improve- 
ments made at the works, and to the satisfactory position occupied by 
the Companygenerally. The report was adopted. At the conclusion 





of the business, a Committee was formed for the purpose of raisin 
funds to make a presentation to Mr. Shepard, in recognition of his 
great services to the Company. 


Water. 


Recognition of a Workman’s Ingenuity. 


Presiding yesterday week at the half-yearly meeting of the Barn. 
staple Water Company, Mr. C. E. R. Chanter stated that since the 
previous meeting the old reservoir had been repaired and made water. 
tight, with the result that they would have less cost for filtration, ang 
be able to maintain a constant supply. One of the workmen, named 
Garnish, had produced a contrivance by which leaves falling into the 
leat were carried away by the overflow. It was very successful, and 
would be worth a patent if there were sufficient water-works having a 
running stream. The Directors had voted him a gratuity in recogni. 
tion of the usefulness of his contrivanceto the Company. The accounts 
for the half year showed a disposable balance of £2855; and it was de. 
cided to pay a dividend of 1os. per share on the ‘‘ A’’ shares, with an 
additional 2s. per share on account of back-dividends, and 7s. per share 
on the ‘‘ B”’ shares. 


Steady Progress in South Staffordshire. 


In the report which the Directors of the South Staffordshire Water 
Company presented at the half-yearly meeting last Thursday, they stated 
that the number of houses laid on during the six months ending 
Dec. 31 was 1934; making the total supplied 128,240. The gross amount 
of water-rates for the half year was £67,121, against £64,476 in the 
corresponding period of the previous year. The Directors had trans- 
ferred {2000 to the depreciation fund, raising it to £21,289. After 
providing for interest on the debenture and preference stocks, the 
amount remaining for distribution, including £4989 brought forward, 
was £27,167; and the Directors recommended the declaration of a 
dividend for the half year on the ordinary stock at the rate of 7 per 
cent. per annum, less income-tax. The amount of the dividend being 
£21,568, there would remain £5599 to the credit of next half year, 
Appended to the Directors’ report was one by the Company’s Engineer 
(Mr. H. Ashton Hill, M.Inst.C.E.), in which he stated that the whole 
of the machinery, buildings, and plant were in substantial order and 
repair. The Chairman (Mr. Frank James), in moving the adoption 
of the report, referred in sympathetic terms to the loss the Company 
had sustained by the death of Sir Henry Wiggin, who had been a 
Director of the Company for about 28 years, and to the appointment 
of Mr. Walter W. Wiggin as his successor. Proceeding to deal with 
the accounts in detail, he said the number of houses the Company 
now served was 128,240; and the increase in the past year had been 
3688. In five years there had been an augmentation of 17,513 in the 
number of houses served, and if they multiplied this by five, they 
would find that they were supplying the equivalent of 85,000 people 
more than they were five years ago. In conclusion, he said he con- 
sidered the accounts very satisfactory—in fact, he thought he had 
never had the pleasure of submitting any that were moreso. Alder- 
man Beale seconded the motion, and it was carried. Dividends in 
accordance with the recommendation of the Directors were then de- 
clared. In answer to a question, the Chairman said they were not 
contemplating replacing their engines with Mond or suction gas plant. 


A Large Water Area at Sunderland. 

At the annual general meeting of the Sunderland and South 
Shields Water Company last Thursday, the Directors referred early in 
the report to their experience in Parliament last sesson. The Bill 
they promoted was opposed by the Corporations and several Councils; 
and the House of Commons Committee imposed undesirable conditions. 
The Directors therefore decided, after conterring with the shareholders, 
to withdraw the Bill; and they expressed regret that the excellent 
additional water-bearing area which was its chief object had not been 
secured. The summer was marked by the most severe and prolonged 
drought that had been known for many years; and a largely increased 
consumption of water resulted. The pipe-line from the Shotton new 
station was completed, and water was brought into supply ; so that no 
one suffered within the district from shortness of water. Considerable 
extensions of mains were carried out during the year, and large sums 
expended on the renewal of pipes and replacing them by others of larger 
size. The total new mains laid during the year extends to the length 
of 124 miles, of which 9962 yards were renewals and 12,091 yards fresh 
lines; making a total of 22,053 lineal yards. The Directors recom- 
mended the payment of dividends which, with the interim dividends 
paid in September !ast, would make 9, £6 6s., and £4 ros. per cent. 
on the various stocks of the Company (clear of income-tax). The 
Chairman (Mr. R. H. Gayner), in moving the adoption of the report, 
said the drought which prevailed during the past year was the most 
severe which any of them could recollect ; and in consequence they 
had been supplying a much larger quantity of water than they had done 
before—the average being 8 million gallons per day throughout the 
twelve months. During one fortnight the pressure was very great; 
and in that period they supplied 126 million gallons of water pure and 
wholesome. This gave an average of 9 million gallons daily. He had 
on previous occasions referred to the site for a new reservoir at Mill 
Hill, which would meet the requirements of the whole of their area; 
but the view of the Directors was to restrict the expenditure on capital 
account as much as possible, and they would probably defer the question 
of the new reservoir. The Company had expended more than a million 
of money on capital account; and he did not think anyone would say 
any money had been laid out more to the benefit of the district than 
that which had been spent for the supply of water. The Company sup- 
plied altogether a population of about 407,000, and an area of 115 square 
miles; the distance across it being about 18 miles direct or 24 miles by 
road. Theyhad 350 miles of pipe-line, and supplied 58,374 houses. He 
had hoped that the revenue from water-rents would have reached 
£100,cco; but it fell short of this by about f2coo. Dr. Armstrong 
seconded the motion ; and it was unanimously adopted. It was after- 
wards agreed that the dividend mentioned in the report should be 
declared. 
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The Weardale Water Company and the Drought of 1905. 


In moving the adoption of the Directors’ report at the meeting of 
the Weardale and Consett Water Company on Monday last week, Sir 
David Dale stated that the gross receipts in the year ending Dec, 31 
last were less by £1824 than those for 1904, which was largely attribu- 
table to the necessity for diminishing the supply of water for manu- 
facturing purposes owing to the prolonged drought. This supply, 


mainly in the Consett district, showed a decrease of £3535. On the 
other hand, the domestic supply increased by £1582. This was un- 
affected by the drought, as they did not withhold the water. In 1904, 


the working expenses (which included interest upon sundry mortgages) 
were £22,123. In 1905, they had increased to £25,116—a difference 
of £2993, attributable to somewhat the same cause as the lessened 
manufacturing supply—viz., the increased expenditure in pumping. 
Turning to the report, Sir David said that the Directors proposed to 
pay the same dividend as for 1904. They had added to the undivided 
profit of £8141 brought into the year a sum of £4863 left over twelve 
months ago, to enable them to pay the dividend ; and they were carry- 
ing forward an undivided profit of £3278. A dividend of 4 per cent. 
per annum on the preference stock, and at the rate of 64 per cent. per 
annum (clear of income-tax) on the ordinary stock, making, with the 
interim dividend paid in July, £5 15s. per cent. for the year, was declared. 


—_ — ——_ 


GAS COMPLAINTS AT BELFAST. 


A Report by Mr. Stelfox. 


A lengthy report has been submitted to the Belfast Gas Committee, 
by Mr. J. Stelfox, the Engineer (and has been placed on the minutes 
to come before the City Council on the 1st prox.), dealing with the 
numerous complaints that have been made, chiefly in the Press, as to 
the gas supply. 

Mr. Stelfox begins by remarking that complaints of this sort are not 
peculiar to any time or place; the usual period for their appearance, 
however, being naturally that at which the bills for the heavy winter 
quarter are delivered. He believes this is the general experience in 
other towns throughout the country; and it isone to which all who are 
engaged in the gas industry must look forward as perhaps the most 
unpleasant burden of the profession. The statements of grievancesare 
so numerous (and sometimes contradictory), and often so illusory, that 
he finds it impossible to go into them individually ; and therefore he 
considers the matter under the following headings: Large accounts; 
bad gas ; wet v. dry meters ; carburetted water gas v. coal gas. 

As regards large accounts, he says, it will be apparent to any reason- 
able person that thecontrol of thesupply rests entirely with the consumer. 
The pressure given in the mains must be sufficient to distribute the gas 
throughout the large area over which it is used. The consumer need 
not, however, take more than he requires. When a meter is fixed, the 
user is placed in connection with the gasholders, from which he can 
take as much or as little as he chooses, up to the limit of the capacity 
of his service-pipe. It is unreasonable to expect that, when a consump- 
tion is recorded in excess of that which has been registered at a previous 
period, or which may exceed the amount which the consumer thinks he 
ought to be charged, the gas officials should be able to explain how this 
arises. By the provision of the Gas-Works Clauses Act, it is enacted 
that—‘‘ The register of the meter shall be prima facie evidence of the 
quantity of gas consumed.’’ Beyond this the department cannot go. 

Sometimes, of course, a little light may be thrown on the matter, as, 
for instance, when a gas-fire has been introduced which the consumer 

had forgotten to reckon with. This is quite a common occurrence, 
Then, again, the indications of the meter do not always cover exactly 
the same period of time. After the close of the quarter it takes about 
three weeks to complete the rental ; and with constant additionsto the 
consumers’ list, districts have to be re-divided. In consequence of this, 
the quarter’s bill may cover a longer (or shorter) period, as compared 
with that for the corresponding quarter of a previous year. As an 
example of this, Mr. Stelfox instances the case of a bill which he thinks 
probably had much to do with the introduction of the recent crusade, 
and is typical of many others. It is as follows : December quarter, 
1904, 10,800 cubic feet ; and December quarter, 1905, 12,300 cubic feet. 
At first sight, he remarks, this appears to be a large increase; but on 
reference to the account, it will be found that in t904 the readings were 
taken as from Oct. 1, 1904, to Jan. 4, 1905—95 days, while in the 1905 
quarter they included the period from Oct. 4, 1905, to Jan. 17, 1906-- 
106 days. These extra eleven days added to the 1904 bill would, calcu- 
lated by simple proportion, bring up the amount to 12,050 cubic feet ; 
and as they really represented eleven of the longest days of the March 
quarter, it must be clear that, so far from being in excess of previous 
years, the account for December, 1905, is really proportionately less. 
Then, of course, consumers do not bring into use fires, stoves, or bur- 
ners at fixed hours, but as and when they feel disposed. It is therefore 
impossible for them to gauge after the lapse of a year how nearly their 
requirements have corresponded with those of a previous year. 

Mr. Stelfox points out that they hear complaints only from those 
whose bills show an increase. Those who have no increase or a 
decrease on their accounts are quiet. With 48,ooo consumers (not to 
speak of automatic meters), it would be strange if there were not’some 
complainers. In order that some idea may be formed as to whether 
the average gas bill in Belfast is an excessive one or not, he has taken 
from the latest returns the quantity of gas per consumer per annum in 
some of the principal towns. 
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Of course, meters are liable to derangement; and gas inspectors are 
not infallible. If, however, the latter should make a mistake, it is only 
a temporary one, and is rectified by the next reading. In Belfast it is 
the custom to remove all meters for testing in turn about once in five 
years. No meter that is inaccurate, no matter how slightly, is sent out 
again until it has been made right and re-stamped. Any consumer 
may demand to have his meter tested at any time, on depositing 5s., 
which is remitted in case it is found to register even fractionally against 
him. As it costs fully the amount named to obtain the necessary cer- 
tificate, this seems a very reasonable arrangement. 

Incidentally, Mr. Stelfox mentions that in December, 1904, a new 
24-inch main which had been laid in view of extended requirements on 
the south side of the city was brought into action, complaints of want 
of pressure having been very numerous. The supply through this 
main would naturally result in increased pressure, not only in the dis- 
trict primarily served by it, but also pretty generally over the city. 
Nevertheless, at the beginning of the present season there were numerous 
applications for increase of pressure ; and the subject was discussed by 
the Committee. He informed them that they could not maintain more 
than the present maximum pressure by the ordinary means; and he 
even went so far as to make inquiries in reference to places where it 
had been found necessary to increase the normal pressure afforded by 
the weight of the gasholders by other mechanical means. There will, 
he points out, always be places where the pressure in the mains is in 
excess of requirements; otherwise remote districts, and those in 
which the mains are of smaller diameter, would not be served. In 
such cases, and especially where gas-fires are largely used, the checking 
of the excess pressure must rest in the hands of the consumers. He 
remarks that he has recently heard of another factor calculated to 
increase largely the amount of gas accounts. In connection with the 
department’s business in gas-fires, he has always discountenanced the 
use of those in which the gas is burned in an ordinary open grate. 
Such fires are most unsatisfactory and wasteful ; and consumers have 
always been advised against their use. They have been largely sold 
in the shops ; but he had no idea the sale had been so extensive till he 
heard that one firm of stove-makers had placed upwards of a thousand 
of these appliances in the city. Those who use them must be pre- 
pared for a heavy gas bill. As indicating that the average gas bills 
are not so much in excess as they are represented to be, he mentions 
that, though upwards of 1500 new ordinary meters and 4500 automatic 
meters have been added during the year, the output of gas barely 
reaches 7 per cent. over last year’s returns. 

Bad gas is, says Mr. Stelfox, usually understood to mean want of 
light from any cause. Apart from the gas itself, this may arise in 
several ways. Of these the most common is the use of unsuitable or 
imperfect burners and neglected fittings. Even new burners are fre- 
quently unsuited to give good results ; but what is to be said of these 
after years of use without even an attempt to keep them clean or in 
good order? In the course of the past season, and in consequence of 
a personal complaint, an inspector was sent to examine fittings in one 
of the best houses in one of the best residential districts. He re- 
ported on his return that he found the identical burners in use which 
he had himself fitted into the brackets upwards of twenty yeers ago. 
Such burners as these would notin many cases develop even half the 
available amount of light. The fittings also are seldom touched after 
having been placed in inaccessible positions in the plaster of the 
walls; and deposits are allowed to accumulate which in the end 
seriously affect the supply, no matter how sufficient the pressure in 
the mains may be. There is also trouble with the burners for incan- 
descent mantles. In order to effect the proper mixture of air and gas 
in the bunsen, the gasis usually made to pass through very minute 
apertures at the base of the burner. For efficient lighting, a greater 
pressure is necessary behind these apertures (in order to force the 
required quantity of gas through them) than that needed for the ordi- 
nary flat-flame burner. The small apertures are very often drilled to 
suit gas of a low specific gravity; and when used with gas of higher 
specific gravity, they should be slightly enlarged before fixing. This 
is a precaution which he fears is generally overlooked by both buyers 
and sellers of these burners, though there are exceptions, The result 
of such neglect is that the required quantity of gas is not delivered 
into the burner (even though the supply behind the apertures is 
abundant); and the mantle is only imperfectly heated. Occasional 
cleaning is also necessary ; and this is very often entirely overlooked. 
The illuminating power of the gas is unimportant with these burners; 
the illuminating effect depending on the flame temperature produced 
in the burning of the gas. 

As to the gas itself, their Act prescribes that with a standard burner 
and standard candle a consumption of 5 feet per hour shall be equal to 
16 candles. This standard is well maintained, and often much ex- 
ceeded, though the tendency everywhere—both in England and on the 
Continent—is towards a large reduction in the illuminating power. 
At the present time, two of the large London Companies are working 
to a 14-candle standard ; while the third still maintain their 16-candle 
quality. Inthe latter case, the London County Council endeavoured 
to force upon the Company the reduction to 14 candles, with a reduc- 
tion in price; and it was only a disagreement as to the amount of the 
latter that prevented the change being effected. This lowering of the 
standard for illuminating power has received the approval of Parlia- 
ment ; and in nearly all applications for extended powers in connection 
with gas undertakings, the lower standard is being applied for. Ifthe 
Committee desired to supply a higher illuminating power in Belfast 
than was imposed by the Act, it would be only necessary to give the 
order; but it would be quite opposed to the whole policy of the gas 
industry throughout the country, and would cost more money. The 
benefit would besmall. In the numerous cases referred to of flat-flame 
users whose burners are bad, the light might be doubled by the cheap 
substitution of good burners; while by raising the illuminating power 
even by two candles, only a trifling improvement would be effected. 
The users of incandescent burners would not be affected. Never in 
Mr. Stelfox’s experience have so few complaints been received from 
manufacturing and industrial consumers—and this notwithstanding 
that the large use of incandescent burners was likely to create dis- 
satisfaction with the old style of burner. The price of thorium—the 
expensive item in the manufacture of incandescent mantles—has 
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been suddenly reduced by 50 per cent.; and there seems little reason 
to doubt that in a very few years even the best flat-flame burners will 
have become obsolete. 

Throughout the recent agitation, he goes on to say, it has been 
apparent that many of those who considered they had cause to com- 
plain seemed to attribute their grievances to the use of wet meters and 
carburetted water gas. The Committee have decided to fix dry 
meters under certain limitations; and the officials are trying to give 
effect to the decision. He desires, however, to put on record his want 
of confidence in this instrument, after working for a few years; and he 
calls the Committee’s attention to the fact that out of 78 cases of aug- 
mented accounts which have been lately made the subject of special 
investigation, 40 were wet meters and 38 dry, though the number of 
the former in use for two years or more is as three to one of the latter. 
Whatever need there might have been, when it was first introduced 
into this country, to enter on a defence of carburetted water gas, such 
a thing at the present moment, remarks Mr. Ste!fox, would seem to be 
a mere waste of energy, as almost every large community in the land 
has adopted the system to a greater or less extent. Few outsiders are 
aware of the enormous advantages which have followed its adoption in 
Belfast, which was the first community in the country to use it as part 
and parcel of the everyday operations. It is not, as suggested by some 
people, a poor, cheap gas. It costs no less (generally more) than coal 
gas ; but its use has immensely lessened the manufacturing cost of the 
latter, and, while enabling the Committee to almost double the output, 
has effected this without necessitating the erection of new works, the 
outlay on which would have been at least £350,000. Upon it depends 
the enrichment of the coal gas; and any increase of illuminating 
power can only be effected by it. It is, from a hygienic point of view, 
superior to coal gas, requiring less oxygen for its combustion and con- 
taining practically no sulphur compounds. Hedoes not suggest that it 
is good forinhalation ; but he trusts the public will realize that neither 
it nor coal gas is intended for this purpose, and that the result of such 
a misapplication of a useful product would be much the same in either 
case. However, the somewhat different mixture of the same in- 
gredients which characterizes the two gases could have no possible 
effect on the registration of a meter; and this is the only point at 
present under discussion. 


- — 
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GAS EXPLOSION DAMAGES AT SOUTHAMPTON. 








At the last Meeting of the Southampton Town Council, the Works 
Committee reported that the Town Clerk had submitted claims arising 


out of the gas explosion which occurred last May at the Northam Con- 
servative Club. Mr. Dacre, who suffered a broken leg, asked for £400; 
and Mr. Bathard, who had to have his foot amputated, claimed £2000. 
The Committee, having carefully considered the matter, resolved that 
£250 be offered Mr. Dacre, and £1250 to Mr. Bathard, in settlement 
of their claims; and in the event of the offers not being accepted, to 
pay these sums into Court. 

Alderman Button, in proposing the adoption of the report, said it 
was a matter that would affect the town seriously; and it should be 
settled at once, if they could do so. He was informed by the Town 
Clerk that the parties were prepared to accept the terms offered, plus 
a small amount for costs between party and party, which the Town 
Clerk did not think would exceed £15 to £20. They could only extend 
their sympathy to the injured men for their sufferings. The motion 
having been seconded, an addendum was proposed that, in addition to 
the amount offered, the taxed costs be paid. In reply to Mr. Bonner, 
Alderman Button said the Council had previously admitted liability. 
Mr. Bonner asked if the Town Clerk was aware that a large traction 
engine, with two or three heavily-laden trucks, with wheels of a much 
narrower gauge than a steam-roller, frequently made use of the road. 
The Mayor remarked that everything of this sort was discussed before 
they admitted liability. Mr. Lewis said as they had admitted liability, 
the question was whether the amount offered was reasonable; and he 
thought it was under the circumstances. Mr. Pitt remarked that some 
members of the Committee were not quite convinced as to the respon- 
sibility of the Council; but considering that they could not prove 
anything, they offered the amount named. He did not know why they 
should not adhere to this, without the addition of the costs. Mr. 
Weston stated that the Committee considered the question Mr. Bonner 
had raised ; but they could not get any authentic information of the 
traction-engine having gone up the road on the day in question, though 
they knew the steam-roller was there. 

The report, with the addendum, was carried. 


- — 
lia al 


IMPORTANT CONCESSIONS AT MATLOCK BATH. 





The members of the Matlock Bath Urban District Council had before 
them at their last monthly meeting an important report which the Gas 
Manager (Mr. W. Jaffrey) had presented to the Gas Committee, setting 


forth reasons for the adoption of certain suggested reductions in the 
price of gas. Hesaid there had been a general increase in gas con- 
sumption, and the financial year now closing would be shown to have 
been the most prosperous in the annals of the Gas Department. He 
expressed the hope that, with the inducement of gas at a cheap rate, 
trade in the district would further improve, and naturally increased 
consumption follow, with the result that gas would be manufactured 
and sold still cheaper. He recommended the following reductions 
to come into force as from the 1st of April: The present charge for 
manufacturing purposes and for gas-engines is 2s. 11d. per 1000 feet, 
and this is to be reduced to 2s. 6d., or a reduction of 5d.; while gas 
for cooking and heating will be lowered from 3s. 3d. to 3s. There are 
to be reductions in lighting and cooking gas from 3s. 5d. to 3s. 2d. ; 
lighting for large consumers, from 3s. 5d. to 3s. 2d.; to ordinary con- 
sumers for lighting, from 3s. 7d. to 3s. 4d.; and to those who burn 
under the slot system, a reduction of 3d. According to requirements, 
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meters, cookers, and fittings are offered free. These reductions wil] 
benefit the consumers to the extent of £350 a year. The consumers in 
Cromford, Bonsall, and outlying districts will have the benefit of the 
reductions. The Gas Committee adopted the recommendations ; anq 
the Council sanctioned the reductions. 


- — 


DISPOSAL OF GAS COKE IN GERMANY. 


A year has now elapsed since the constitution took place at Cologne 
of the Wirtschaftliche Vereinigung Deutscher Gaswerke (the Economic 


Association of German Gas-Works), which has now been registered as 
a Company for the purpose of disposing of gas coke and bye-products 
of gas manufacture. In a report on the subject by Herr Mollers, which 
was presented at a recent conference of members of the Association of 
Gas, Electricity, and Water Engineers of Rhineland and Westphalia, 
held at Cologne, it was stated that the combination had yielded very 
satisfactory results during the year, especially in regard to the sale of 
gas coke. The gas-works, which are in the preponderating possession 
of municipal authorities, could not undertake and push the sale of their 
products to the same extent as a purely commercial organization ; while 
the latter had to contend with the powerful Westphalian Coal Syndi. 
cate of Essen and the Lignite Syndicate of Cologne. It appeared that 
the latter had very considerably increased their turnover during the 
past year ; and as they were continuing to enlarge their circle of con- 
sumers, it was thought that a similar endeavour should be made by the 
Gas Coke Association. Inthis connection, the report pointed out that 
the Association had the advantage of allocating the contracts or orders 
so that the works most favourably situated from the freight standpoint 
were able to effect delivery ; and thus one concern did not invade the 
natural sphere of another. 

The activity of the Association in 1905 was stimulated by the great 
Strike of coalminers in the Ruhr district, and the after-effects of the 
dispute. It was necessary, the report proceeded to remark, to endeavour 
to strengthen the demand for gas coke for industrial purposes; and the 
sacrifices essential under certain circumstances to accomplish this 
object could be much more easily borne by a combination than by gas- 
works individually. Similarly, an export trade was more advantage- 
ously conducted in the hands of a combination; and the Association 
had already embarked upon this branch of the business. It was also 
intended to include tar and other products in the same department at 
a later date. Herr Mollers expressed the opinion that the knowledge 
of the usefulness of the Association would further spread, and that the 
owners of other gas undertakings would join it. It was also expected 
that similar organizations would gradually be formed in other parts of 
Germany, as, for instance, at Berlin for the east, and at Liepzig for 
Central Germany; and these would then be able to work hand in hand 
with the Cologne Association. In conclusion, the author suggested 
that there was no reason why the conductors of municipal gas-works 
should not become members of the Association, especially as the re- 
sulting benefits would be to the pecuniary interest of the ratepayers. 

A few figures in amplification of the preceding observations may be 
interesting. In the first place, the total make of coke in Germany, 
which amounted to 12,331,163 tons in 1904, advanced to 16,358,324 tons 
last year. The production of lignite similarly increased from 48,500,222 
tons to 52,473,526 tons; that of briquettes from 11,413,467 tons to 
13,009,682 tons; and that of pit coal from 120,694,098 tons to 
121,190,249 tons. 
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HULL CORPORATION WATER SUPPLY. 


Mr. F. J. Bancroft’s Annual Report. 


The Water and Gas Engineer of the Hull Corporation (Mr. F. J. 
Bancroft, B.Sc., Assoc.M.Inst.C.E.) recently issued his ninth annual 


report on the water supply to thecity. He points out that the rainfall 
at Pearson Park during the past year was again low—being only 
20°19 inches. This was the lowest figure since 1887, when it was 
17°57 inches. The rainfall on the Wolds—the gathering-ground for 
Hull—was very deficient, and Mr. Bancroft states that only a copious 
fall in the first three months of the current year will save the town 
from the necessity of greatly economizing the supply. The yield of 
the wells last year was: Springhead, 1,411,229,000 gallons ; Cotting- 
ham, 1,939,451,000 gallons—total, 3,350,678,o00 gallons, compared 
with 3,425,966,000 gallons in 1904. The highest level at the former 
place was in January (35 feet), and the lowest in March (24 feet); at 
the latter, the highest was in March (41 feet), and the lowest in October 
(15 feet)—in all cases under ordinary conditions of pumping. The 
estimated average population supplied within the water limit was: 
Inside the city boundary, 258,100; beyond it, 4900—total, 263,000. 
During the year, 47,569 feet, or 9 miles, of new mains were laid, and 
151 fire-hydrants fixed. As 13,863 feet were taken up and disused, 
there was a net increase of 33,706 feet. The total length of mains on 
Dec. 31 last was 1,294,257 feet, or 245'12 miles. Thegreatest quantity 
of water supplied from each pumping-station in one day last year was: 
Springhead, 5,956,000 gallons, on the 28th of March; Cottingham, 
8,417,000 gallons, on the 26th of April. The total supply per head per 
day for all purposes last year was 34°69 gallons, compared with 36°05 
and 35°75 gallons respectively in the two immediately preceding years. 
The following are some additional figures from a comparative annual 
statement accompanying the report: Meters in use, 1149; total supply 
by meter, 783,491,000 gallons; average meter supply per diem 
(313 days), 2,503,000 gallons; domestic and unmetered trade supply 
(average per diem), 6,977,000 gallons ; ditto per head, 26°53 gallons. 
Last year, attention was called by two Inspectors of the Local Govern- 
ment Board to the absence of reservoirs in connection with the Hull 
water supply, and to the serious inconvenience which might arise 10 
case of a breakdown of the pumping plant. Mr. Bancroft says the 
Water and Gas Committee have now decided to remove this deficiency 
by constructing, at Keldgate, a service reservoir to hold 10 million 
gallons. He concludes by thanking the Committee for their support 
throughout the year, and by acknowledging the assistance he receive 
from the staff. 
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MUNICIPAL GAS SUPPLY IN GENEVA. 


According to the last report to hand on the gas supply of Geneva, 
the gross revenue for the year 1904 was 2,415,096 frs., compared with 


2,399,170 frs. in 1903—an increase of 15,926 frs. (£637). The ex- 
penditure was 1,618,778 frs., against 1,505,996 frs.—a decrease of 
112,782 frs. (£4511). The increase was due to a greater sale of gas, 
and the decrease to a fall in the price of coal. Satisfaction having 
been given by the retort-setting reconstructed in 1903 on the Lacho- 
mette system, five others were put up in the spring of the following 
year, when an additional washer waserected. The total production of 
gas in 1904 was 8,818,140 cubic metres, and in 1903 8,764,120 cubic 
metres; being a difference in favour of 1904 of 54,020 cubic metres, or 
o'61 percent. Of the total production, 7,652,503 cubic metres were 
coal gas, and 1,165,610 cubic metres carburetted water gas. The 
average price of coal delivered on the works was 30°37 frs. per metric 
ton, against 31°55 frs. in 1903. The average yield of gas per 100 kilos. 
of coal was 29'266 cubic metres, compared with 28°76 cubic metres in 
1903. The coal came principally from French mines; only 1050 tons 
of German coal being bought. The total production of coke was 
20,345°63 toms, or 77°81 per cent. of the coal carbonized; of tar, 
1,178,823 kilos., or 4°51 percent. ; of ammoniacal liquor, 234,530 kilos. 
—the average percentage of ammonia being 21'91. The total quantity 
of gas sent from the works was 8,817,140 cubic metres. The popula- 
tion of the city and the communes supplied with gas was 95,685 ; so 
that the total year’s consumption was 92 cubic metres (about 3250 
cubic feet) per inhabitant. The total consumption by meter was taken 
by 20,263 consumers, or about 355°67 cubic metres (12,550 cubic feet) 
per consumer. In 1903 it was 7,161,728 cubic metres, and the number 
of consumers 19,776, or 36214 cubic metres (12,780 cubic feet) per 
consumer. There was an increase of 500 in the number of consumers 
in 1904 as compared with 1903. 


-_ — 
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NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 


From Our Own Correspondent. 





Saturday. 


The Town Council of Falkirk have this week granted authority to 
the Manager of their gas undertaking—Mr. W. M‘Crae—to expend 
{500 upon gas cooking-stoves. This is on account of the demand 
which has arisen for the stoves since the exhibition of gas appliances 
held last April; and the sum now allowed is supplementary to a 
vote of £1200, which has been already expended. Since the exhibi- 
tion, nearly 200 gas cookers and stoves have been hired out, 

On the afternoon of Sunday last, the discovery was made that an 
aged couple, Mr. and Mrs. John Gray, who resided at 93, Mid Street, 
Pathhead, Kirdcaldy, had been suffocated by coal gas. A relative 
who came to visit them, found the door locked. She procured the 
assistance of neighbours, and the house was forcibly entered. Gray 
and his wife were in bed, both dead. A gas-pipe which runs up the 
wall of the house, dividing it from another tenement, was found to be 
fractured, and the gas escaping was finding its way into cupboards on 
each side of the wall. Gray was a Crimean veteran. 

On the evening of Saturday last, Mr. Louis F. Norrie delivered a 


lecture in Dundee upon suction gas-engines, under the auspices of the 
Society of Experimenta] Engineers. After describing the plant, with 
the aid of lantern slides, he said he would make no rash predictions as 
to the place which the suction gas-engine would take in the future, or 
the place to which it would relegate the steam-engine ; but it was cer- 
tainly destined to play an important part. He believed that in a few 
years ships propelled by producer gas plant would be common. Ina 
discussion which followed the lecture, Mr. A. Yuill, the Gas Engineer 
and Manager to the Dundee Corporation, criticized some of the techni- 
cal portions of the lecture, and stated his opinion that for small engines 
—say, up to 20-horse power—it would be found that town’s gas was 
more economical than suction gas. Mr. Moore said that with steam- 
driven plant at the Corporation Electricity Works, the cost was 4°45d. 
he unit sold; but by means of suction gas plant electric energy could 
e produced at about jd. per unit, so that it was rather extravagant on 
the part of large users of current for lighting purposes to be paying 4d. 
er unit. 
. What may be regarded as the other side of this question of gas v. 
steam was brought before a large audience—it is not said of whom 
composed—in the Foresters’ Hall, Dundee, last night, by Mr. W. D. 
Hamilton, M.I.M.E., of Glasgow. He said that of late years there 
had been an enormous amount of capital sunk in the direction of gas- 
producers and gas-engines on the Continent, in America, and at home. 
It was only natural, therefore, that those who made steam-boilers, 
steam-engines, and their accessories should be feeling the effect of 
this new and active competition, which had come not only to dispute 
the field for small power as hitherto, but to claim superiority in all 
fields wheresoever power was required. Remarking that as yet they 
had not all the data regarding steam-turbines which would enable 
them to correctly assess their value, Mr. Hamilton stated that he 
would restrict himself to those types of steam and gas engines which 
he found to be the principal contestants in the power field to-day. He 
proceeded to give the results of detailed investigations of installations 
of gas plant for power, and stated that, almost without exception, 
these had been introduced not to replace modern steam-engines, but 
steam plant of old and ineffective design and arrangement. He 
believed there was a large field for the gas-engine up to 1oo-horse 
power; but he ventured to hazard the prediction that the present 
craze for large gas-engines would come to an abrupt conclusion with 
a little more practical experience of their working. In a dis- 
cussion which followed, Mr. Ionides said there were types of gas- 
engines up to 500-horse power which gave perfectly satisfactory results. 
Mr, Rosendale said that when they wanted extensive power, more than 
100-horse power, the gas-engine, so far, had not reached that state of 
perfection that they could rely on it to the same extent as the steam- 
engine. It had been demonstrated in this country, as well as on the 
Continent, that for traction work the gas-engine was impossible; and 
in the case of large gas-engines, the cost of maintenance and of oil was 
enormous, Mr. H. Richardson, the Dundee Corporation Electrical 
Engineer, said that had it not been for the gas-engine the steam-engine 
would not have reached the high state of perfection it had to-day—it 
had been an incentive to engineers to perfect its efficiency. The gas- 
engine had a great sphere of usefulness; and he was afraid that, 
whether he intended it or not, Mr. Hamilton had shown prejudice in 
favour of the steam-engine, which had to some extent spoiled his case. 
Mr. Hamilton, in reply, said that if he had appeared biassed, it was 
unintentional. 
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CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 


Week ending Feb. 24. 


There is little to report this week; the London market being rather 
quiet at present. Benzol, 90 per cent., is still at about rod. per gallon. 
60° crude carbolic is a little firmer. Crystal carbolic acid remains 
firm at about 64d. per Ib. for 39/40. Sulphate of ammonia is un- 
changed ; but the outlook is a little more encouraging. 

Sulphate of Ammonia. RAVEREOOE., £90. 24. 

There has been no arrest of the downward movement, though 
the decline is very gradual. Direct orders are scarce; the smaller 
makers are anxious to market their output as soon as it is available, 
or in advance, and the large makers are beginning to be concerned 
about making forward sales. The closing spot quotations are 
{12 3s. 9d. per ton f.o.b. Hull, £12 5s, to £12 6s. 3d. per ton f.o.b. 
Liverpool, and {12 6s. 3d. to £12 7s. 6d. per ton f.o.b Leith. In the 
forward position, speculators have become more venturesome, their 
quotations abroad being below the equivalents of spot prices; but 
there is very little disposition on the part of buyers to operate. 
Makers have begun to bestir themselves, their heaviest forward con- 
tracts terminating with March; but so far their views are above 
prompt prices, and nothing is being done. 
Nitrate of Soda. 

This article is very firmly held; and spot prices are 11s. 3d. and 
11s. 6d. per cwt., for ordinary and refined qualities respectively. 


Tar Products. Lonpon, Feb. 24. 


There has been very little business doing during the past week, and, 
as a rule, markets have been slightly easier. Pitch continues very 
depressed ; and sales are reported in both Yorkshire and the Midland 
districts at lower prices than have recently been accepted. There is 
still an inquiry from South Wales for July-December delivery, but 
manufacturers do not care to sell quite so far forward; while con- 
sumers appear indifferent as to early delivery, being evidently well 
supplied. The demand for patent fuel is still good in this district ; 
but the supplies of pitch available are certainly heavier than has been 
the case for some little time. Business is actually reported in London 
at 29s. for March-June delivery, at which price a small quantity was 
placed by makers here. Several small parcels of Yorkshire makes 
have changed hands at 28s. for early delivery; but an offer of this price 
has been declined in more than one instance for J uly- December—makers 
evidently believing in aslight improvement later on. In the Lancashire 
district, sales have been made at 26s. in several instances for March- 
June delivery—in fact, in one case it is reported that rather less than 
this was accepted for early shipment. There is nothing fresh to advise 
in anthracene. Markets are dull, and prices do not show any signs of 





improvement. Benzol is certainly rather easier, especially as regards 
go per cent. It is reported that several parcels have been sold for 
home consumption at prices equal to 94d. London; while business has 
been done at slightly less than this for shipment at outports for March- 
June delivery. There is evidently more offering than was the case a 
little while ago; while foreign consumers do not seem particularly 
anxious to purchase. There is no business doing in toluol. Makers 
ask 1s. 1d.; but buyers are not prepared to pay more than ts. o4d. at 
present for prompt or forward delivery. In solvent, so far as prompt 
is concerned, the demand is still very strong; but business is reported 
for April-December at considerably under prices ruling for early ship- 
ment. In carbolic acid, business is being done at 1s. 94d. for 60's, 
which appears to be about the market value, though manufacturers in 
the North still report having placed certain quantities at 1s. 93d. for 
April-June. In crystals, there is no business of importance to report; 
but the nominal price may be taken as about 6d. for 39/40, at which 
figure English makers appear now prepared to sell. As regards 
creosote, the market is quiet; but the demand keeps fairly steady, 
especially for export in barrels. London makers still quote 13d., and 
in some instances 1fd. under special conditions. Buyers, however, 
are not prepared to pay more than 18d. for prompt or forward delivery 
just at present. In Yorkshire, business is reported at 14d. for March- 
June at makers’ works; and this is about the value in the Lancashire 
district, where there is not quite so much business doing for early 
delivery. 

The average values during the week were: Tar, 17s. 6d. to 21s. 6d.. 
Pitch, London, 29s.; east coast, 27s. 6d. to 28s.; west coast, 26s, 
to 26s. 3d. Benzol, 90 per cent., 94d. to 3d. ; 50-90 per cent., 104d, 
Toluol, 1s. to 1s. ofd. Crude naphtha, 44d.; solvent naphtha, ts. ; 
heavy naphtha, 114d. to 1s. Creosote, London, 13d. to 1d.; 
North, 1,3,.d. to 14d. Heavy oils, 23d. Carbolic acid, 60 per cent., 
1s.94d. Refined naphthalene, £4 to £8 ros. ; salts, 20s. to 22s. Anthra- 


_cene, ‘‘A’’ quality, 14d. to 13d. ; ‘‘B’’ quality, unsaleable. 


Sulphate of Ammonia. 

Markets continue dull; and, as-a rule, buyers seem inclined to 
wait. The Beckton price remains at £12 15s. ; but there is no chance 
of business at this figure, and same must therefore be taken as purely 
nominal. In Hull, small sales were made at {12 5s. for early ship- 
ment, and makers are not particularly anxious to sell forward except at 
a slight improvement, which buyers are certainly not inclined to pay. 
In Leith f12s. 7s. 6d. may be taken as the actual market value, but 
there is really no business of importance to report ; while as regards 
Liverpool, £12 6s. 3d. is the nominal quotation, though business is 
reported to a limited extent at {12 5s. 


— 





The ‘‘ Ironmonger ’’ states that the installation of free gas-fittings 
at Swadlincote has created such a demand for gas that the Urban 
District Council will be a year-and-a-half before they can finish the 
orders in hand. The applicants number upwards of 2000. 
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MAKIM PATENT CARBURETTOR 


FOR ENRICHING GAS IN BULK. 
PREVENTS NAPHTHALENE DEPOSITS. 
OVER 120 MAXIM PATENT CARBURETTORS HAVE NOW BEEN FIXED. 


Among the Companies and Towns supplied are The Gaslight and Coke Company, Manchester, 
Exeter, Birmingham, Leeds, Rochdale, Bristol, Sheffield, Oldham, Dundee, Perth, Dunfermline, and 
many other Works, both large and small, where they have been working in some instances for 


the past Ten Years. 


MORE GAS & SALEABLE COKE PER TON of COAL CARBONIZED is PRODUCED; SAVING CAPITAL, LABOUR, FUEL, WEAR & TEAR, &c. 
THE ENRICHMENT IS INSTANTANEOUS AND PERMANENT. | 
The Carburettor is inexpensive, easily fixed, and entirely supersedes the use of Cannel. 





Dealers in Benzol, Carburine, and all other Naphthas and 
Oils suitable for the Enrichment or Production of Gas, 





For Prices and full Particulars, apply to 


THE GAS LIGHTING IMPROVEMENT COMPANY, LIMITED, 


7, BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 
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COAL TRADE REPORTS. 


Lancashire Coal Trade. 


The increase in the general demand for coal for domestic require- 
ments continues, and, with a prolongation of the colder weather we 
have lately experienced, seems likely to last for another month or two. 
This much-desired improvement has consequently brought more slack 
into the market ; but this is readily taken away by users. So large has 
been the influx of orders for house coal that stocks have had to be un- 
stacked. Engine fuel is a much-required commodity under present 
Lancashire trade conditions, and prices, while not nominally higher, 
show a hardening tendency, which may be more accentuated as the 
year advances to warmer temperatures. Gas coal and cannel area 
little less in request, owing tothe lengthening days. Furnace coke con- 
tinues in fair demand ; and coal for shipping is steady. 


Northern Coal Trade. 


There is some sign of an improvement in the demand for coals in 
the North, after a period of dulness; and the tendency of prices is now 
decidedly firmer for forward delivery. Best Northumbrian steams are 
quoted from gs. to gs. 3d. per ton f.o.b. for early delivery, with higher 
prices forward, second-class steams are steady at gs., and steam 
smalls are from 6s. to 6s. 3d4.—the demand showing some improvement 
of late; but the collieries have scarcely full work. In the gas coal 
trade, the demand for the great home users is now easing off ; but there 
is some increase of the exports, so that the chief Durham collieries have 
fairly full work, and are able to maintain their prices. For occasional 
cargoes, the quotations vary from about gs. to ros. per ton f.o.b., 
according to the quality and the period of delivery. Some further con- 
tracts for moderate quantities for export have been entered into in the 
last few days, while one or two of larger dimensions are believed to be 
in treaty ; but those for the great London companies are not yet spoken 
of generally. Durham coal is firm on the whole; and this will influence 
gas contracts. In the coke trade, there is some recovery from the re- 
cent quietness; and this benefits gas coke. Much of the latter finds 
use in the cement works, and these are taking fair quantities; but ex- 
ports of gas coke are moderate at present. At Newcastle, about 11s. 
per ton is quoted as the f.o.b. price for gas coke. 


Scotch Coal Trade. 


Trade is not quite so good as it was two weeks ago, there having 
been a decline inexports. Outputs are, however, being well taken up ; 
so much so that, although full time is being worked in the collieries, 
there arenoaccumulations. Splintis still plentiful. Ell is in demand 
for shipment, and small stuff for steam. The prices quoted are: 
Main 7s. 6d. to 7s. 91. per ton f.0.b. Glasgow, ell 8s. 94. to gs. 6d., and 
splint 9s.91.to 103. The shipments for the week amounted to 228,106 
tons—a decrease of 24,482 tons upon the previous week, and of 54,511 
tons upon the same week of last year. For the year to date, the total 
shipments have been 1,510,239 tons—an increase of 6110 tons upon the 
corresponding period of 1905. 





Damage Caused by Fusion of Electric Wires. 


A very serious fire occurred on Saturday, the 17th inst., at the Old 
Wine Vaults, East Street, Ilkeston. The house, which is a very old 
one, has recently had a new part added to it; and it was the latter 
which was almost completely destroyed by the fire. Among other 
attractions, this annexe had an electric piano; and it was bere that 
the mischief originated. The operations of the Fire Brigade were 
rendered more difficult owing to the fact that the Power Company who 
supply the current for the arc lamps in the Market Place turn it off 
from 12 o’clock at night till 5 a.m.; and but for the fact that East 
Street itself is lighted by incandescent gas, things would have been 
much worse. The water supply from the Ilkeston and Heanor Water 
Board’s works at Matlock was ample, and the pressure all that could 
be desired ; but, unfortunately, in turning it off, the operation was 
performed too quickly, with the result that three bursts took place in 
the 12-inch main—one, which was very serious, flooding the adjacent 
—- and cellars. A large part of the town was necessarily deprived 
of water. 


_ — 
al 


Lectures on Gas Cooking at Reading. 


Equipped with a commodious lecture-hall at their handsome new 
Central Offices, a description of which has been given in the‘ JoURNAL,” 
the Reading Gas Company are able to bring before the public in the 
most complete form the advantages of using gas. An excellent series 
of lectures on ‘‘ Cooking by Gas” has lately been given; and not only 
were the Company able to get the public in attendance to hear the 
lectures, but in passing to and fro they had an opportunity of seeing 
in the show-rooms the most modern appliances for heating and light- 
ing. Mr. D. H. Helps, the Engineer of the Company, presided at the 
first ; and, in introducing the lecturer, he stated that the Company had 
between 12,000 and 13,000 customers on their books, three-fourths of 
whom had gas cooking-stoves. He pointed out that they were having 
the lectures with the view of teaching those who already had stoves 
how to use them to better advantage, and to induce people who did not 
at present cook by gas to do so in the future. It was now generally 
recognized that gas was not only the cheapest form of fuel for cooking, 
but also the most convenient method. In addition to these advantages, 
it could easily be proved that there was much less waste in a joint 
cooked in a gas-range than when cooked by any other means. Mr. 
Helps also referred to the statements made by medical men and others 
at the conference held in London on smoke abatement, as to the great 
advantages of gas, both for heating and cooking ; and he pointed out that 
anyone using a gas cooking-range was also assisting in the abatement 
of smoke. The lectures, which were given by Mrs. A. M. Collins, were 
exceedingly well attended. Those in the afternoon were devoted to 
high-class cookery, and the evening lectures to plain cookery. Last 
Wednesday evening, Mrs. Collins delighted a crowded audience by 
cooking a complete plain dinner ; the demonstration lasting an hour, 
and the cost = gas to an ordinary consumer being a fraction over 1d. 














CARBURETTED WATER-GAS APPARATUS 





Merrifield—Westcott-—Pearson Patents. 





TheEconomical Gas Apparatus Construction Co., Ld. 


London Offices: 19, ABINGDON STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: ** CARBURETED, LONDON.”’ 


American Offices: TORONTO. 


W. H. PEARSON, Chairman, 
W. H. PEARSON, Junr., Deputy-Chairman. 
J. T. WESTCOTT, Manager. 
L. L. MERRIFIELD, M.inst.M.E., Engineer. 


CARBURETTED WATER-GAS ENGINEERS. 





The above Company have erected since 1893, or are now erecting, their Universal Type of Carburetted 
Water-Gas Plant at the following Gas-Works :— 


Cub. Ft. Daily. Cub. Ft. Daily. Cub. Ft. Daily 
Blackburn 1,250,000 St. Catherines (Remodelled). 250,000 Tonbridge 300,000 
Windsor St. Works, Bir- Kingston, Pa. . 125,000 Stretford 500,000 
mingham _. ‘ - 2,000,000 Peterborough, Ont. 250,000 Oldbury 7 300,000 
Saltley Works, Birmingham 2,000,000 Wilkesbarre, Pa. , 750,000 Todmorden hee ‘ 500,000 
Colchester ; 300,000 St. Catherines (Second Cont.) 250,000 Saltley, Birmingham (Third 
Birkenhead . 2,250,000 Buffalo, N.Y. . . 2,000,000 Contract) . ; 2,000,000 
Swindon (NewSwindonGasCo.) 120,000 Winnipeg, Man. . ; ; 500,000 York (Second Contract) . 750,000 . 
Saltley, Birmingham (Second Colchester (Second Contract) . 300,000 Rochester (Second Contract) . 500,000 
Contract) . ; , - 2,000,000 York , F : 750,000 Newport (Mon.) . 250,000 
Windsor St., Birmingham Rochester ‘ , 500,000 Tokio, Japan 1,000,000 
(Second Contract) 2,000,000 Kingston, Ont. , ‘ 300,000 Pernambuco, Brazil 125,000 
Halifax. ; 1,000,000 Crystal Palace Distric 2,000,000 Malton. . . os 150,000 
Toronto 250,000 Duluth, Minn. 300,000 Duluth, Minn. (Second Con.). 300,000 
Ottawa. , 250,000 Caterham 150,000 Brockville, Ont. . 250,000 
Lindsay (Remodelled) 125,000 Leicester. , . 2,000,000 Smethwick . 500,000 
Montreal ‘ 500,000 Enschede, Hollan 150,000 Gravesend . - - - 300,000 
Toronto (Second Contract, Re- Buenos Ayres (River Plate Newport(Mon.)(SecondCont.) 250,000 
modelled) 2,000,000 Co.) . . «+ %00,000 Toronto (Third Contract) 750,000 
Belleville , 250,000 Burnley ‘ ‘ . 1,500,000 Toronto (Fourth Contract) 1,000,000 
Ottawa (Second Contract) 250,000 Kingston-on-Thames. 1,750,000 Montreal, Ont, (Second Con.) 1,800,000 
Brantford (Remodelled) 200,000 Accrington . 500,000 Hamilton, Ont. 400,000 


Leeds, 1,800,000 C. Ft. 


Leicester (Second Contract) 1,000,000 C. Ft. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne, 1,800,000 C. Ft. 


And, in addition, S,i150,000 Cubic Feet daily; also Coal-Gas Plants at Nelson, B.C., 
Chatham, Berlin, Napanee. Owev Sound, Calgary, and Winnipeg. 
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Incandescent Gas Lighting for Schools.—The West Ham Educa- 
tion Committee have decided to recommend the Town Council to make 
provision in the forthcoming estimates for the expenditure of £2040, 
for improving the gas lighting in 34 schools, now lighted by flat-flame 
burners. The work is to be carried out during the summer vacation, 
on the lines suggested by the results of various experiments in gas 
lighting which have from time to time been tried in five schools. 


Increased Cost of Street Lighting at Cardiff.—According to the 
estimates presented by the City Engineer of Cardiff (Mr. W. Harpin) 
to the Electric Lighting Committee, the expenditure for the year 
ending March 31, 1907, will be £19,070, compared with an estimate 
for the year ending March 31, 1906, of £17,430, and with an actual 
expenditure for the year ending March, 1905, of £16,238. For 1005, 
gas cost £5838, and the estimate for 1906-7 is £5800; whereas the 
re light cost £6479 in the former year and is put down for £8760 
in the latter. 


Landslide Causes the Fracture of a Gas-Main.—Readers of the 
daily papers are aware that considerable alarm has been caused by a 
serious landslip in the Rhymney Valley. On Saturday, the 17th inst., 
it caused a leakage in the gas-main of the New Tredegar Gas and Water 
Company, which supplies the village of Troedyrhiwfwch, with the 
result that the public lighting could not be continued at night. The 
mischief was promptly repaired, and the lighting was restored by the 
following Monday night. Nothing but the underground disturbance 
is suggested as the cause of the trouble. 


Liverpool Public Lighting.—The Assistant City Lighting Engineer 
of Liverpool (Mr. A, G. Smith) states in his annual report that on the 
31st of December last the city was lighted by 18,589 public lamps, 
compared with 18,360 twelve months ago. The mileage of streets 
lighted was 445, against 441}; and the price of gas per 1000 cubic feet 
was 2s. 3d., compared with 2s. 4°8d. at theendof 1904. Theaggregate 
illuminating power was equal to 3313 million candles, against 3273 
million candles. The total maintenance charges were {£47,665 last 
year, and £47,648 in 1904. The average distance between the lamps 
in the old city is 494 yards, and in the added areas 68 yards. The net 
expenditure in connection with the public lighting of the city and the 
supervision of the gas supply for last year amounted to £48,566. 


Sulphur in South London Gas.—At the Tower Bridge Police 
Court, last Tuesday, the South Metropolitan Gas Company were 
summoned by the London County Council for permitting the presence 
of sulphuretted bydrogen in their gas, as tested at the Stoney Lane 
station, on seven days in November, and one day in December last. 
It transpired that correspondence had taken place between the Com- 
pany and the Chief Gas Examiner for the Metropolis (Lord Rayleigh) 
on the subject ; and his Lordship declined to regard the breach of the 


Act as the consequence of an accident. Mr. Pasmore, who attended | 
on behalf of the Company, said the amount of impurity in the gas was | 


infinitesimal, and the Company had only been a little in advance of the 
new requirement in regard to sulphur. A penalty of tos. a day, with 
£8 8s. costs, was imposed. 

A Novel Water Scheme.—The necessity for a better water supply 
for the parishes of Yaxley and Farcet, near Peterborough, has, says 
the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle,’’ resulted in the Local Authority determining 
to utilize a number of old wells at Norman Cross, on the Great North 
Road. These wells, between twenty and thirty in number, were sunk 
by the Government towards the close of the Eighteenth Century to pro- 
vide a water supply for the prisoners of the Napoleonic wars, who were 
interned at Norman Cross for many years. The wells supplied water 
for 8000 prisoners and their 4000 guards. There were thirteen wells 
within the prison walls, and thirteen outside. The wells are well 
bricked round, and about 5 feet across, and they go down to the rock— 
the depth being an average of 100 feet. With the exception of two, all 
were covered over when the prisoners were released; and as an experi- 
ment they have been pumped out, and the water tested. It has been 
pronounced of very pure quality. 

A Defective Private Gasholder.—A Halifax firm of manufacturers 
have been summoned under somewhat curious circumstances for a 
breach of the Factory Act. At their works there is a private gas plant 
having in connection with it a holder which the Factory Inspector 
declared to be ‘‘ dangerous to life and limb.’’ He said a number of 
persons had been affected by gas which had escaped from the holder ; 
and the man in charge had been ‘‘ gassed’’ on two occasions. Once 
he was found insensible; and the other time, though he succeeded in 
creeping away, medical aid was necessary. The case was considered 
so serious that the Home Office, to whom he reported the matter, 
directed him to take steps to prevent the use of the holder. A new gas 
plant, he had been informed, had been ordered some time before; but 
there was considerable delay in the delivery of it. It would, however, 
be working in a few days. Defendants agreed to an order prohibiting 
the use of the holder; and the Magistrates, in making such an order, 
directed the defendants to pay the ordinary costs. 

A Faulty Bedroom Gas-Stove.—An inquiry was lately held at 
Coventry into the death of a Mr. Stevens, 22 years of age, who died, as 
the doctors stated, from coma brought on by an escape of gas. His 
mother said that deceased generally lit the stove in his bedroom on re- 
tiring to rest, and usually turned it out before going tosleep. She had 
known the gas in the stove (which was provided with a flue), when 
turned low, to go out between eleven at night and one in the morning, 
owing to lack of pressure in the main. From the position in which 
she found her son, she thought he had discovered something was the 
matter, and was making his way to the window when he succumbed to 
the gas fumes. The Gas Engineer (Mr. Fletcher W. Stevenson) stated 
that he had examined the stove in deceased’s bedroom. The tap was 
off when he saw it; and when he lit it at half-cock, the flame could be 
partly blown out by a wave of the hand or adraught. The fire being 
out, and the door and window shut, the gas must come into the room. 
There would be no altered pressure from the main from the time that 
deceased went to bed until five o’clock next morning; and then the 
pressure was increased 100 per cent. Thestove wasa faulty one; and 
he would not have put such a stove in the bedroom had he been re- 
quested to do so. 
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of advantage from the many found in 
our Slot Meters are: 





1st.—They are Fraud Proot, and Cannot 
be tampered with through the Slot. 


2nd.—The Slot is closed when the maxi- 
mum number oft Coins have been inserted. 


3rd.—Our Price-Changing System 1s the 
Simplest, Quickest, and most Accurate 
yet devised. 
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ALL PARTS INTERCHANGEABLE. 





Tens of Thousands in use, and adopted ex- 
clusively by many Gas Companies. 





WILLEY & CO., LT0., LONDON & EXETER. 


D, M. NELSON & CO., 53, WATERLOO STREET, GLASGOW. 
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Looking after the Ratepayers’ Interests.—Hugh Fr :derick Hughes 
was fined 20s. and costs at Reigate for extinguishing an electric light. 
When questioned as to his conduct, he said: ‘‘I don’t want to see the 
ratepayers’ money wasted.’’ Defendant’s solicitor apologized for his 
client’s action, and said the defendant, seeing the gas-lights extinguished, 
thought the electric light should also be switched off. 


Quality of Nottingham Gas.—The Basford Board of Guardians, 
being dissatisfied with the quality of gas with which they have been 
supplied by the Nottingham Corporation during the past few months, 
have resolved to ask what, if any, reduction will be made in view of 
this fact in their account of about £80. The Chairman (Mr. W. 
Clifton), in the course of the discussion, remarked that they paid 
2s. 4d. per 1000 cubic feet, which was 2d. less than the average con- 
sumer was charged. He believed there was no secret about what he 
had been told by a member of the Gas Committee—that they had 
been supplied with 13-candle instead of 16-candle gas. 


From a Parish Council to a Gas Company.—Our readers are per- 
mitted to share the amusement of the officials of a Gas Company upon 
receiving, on the 22nd inst., the following communication and request : 
“The . . . District Council have allowed the . . . Electric 
Lighting Company to put up a shaft at their accumulating station 
in. +. +. « + « « . Oncondition that they fixed a lamp thereto, 
and supplied the light free. This has been done; and the District 
Council have asked the Parish Council to make arrangements for the 
same to be switched on and off. I am now directed by the Parish 
Council to ask if you will kindly allow the lamplighter to do this on his 
usual rounds.” 


Leicester Water Supply.—Owing to the recent rains, there has 
been a further improvement in the state of the reservoirs at Leicester. 
They are now virtually three-fourths full; the deficiency having been 
reduced to just under 500 million gallons. On Monday last week, 
when the official return was made up, there was in stock 300 million 
gallons more water than at this time last year; and the streams were 
running strongly. Two years ago at this time the reservoirs were full ; 
but the position is now so far favourable that the Water Committee 
decided to restore the full service on and after last Saturday. By the 
end of next month the water-mains will be connected up with Black- 
brook ; so that, in case of need, the borough may receive 14 million 
gallons a day from Loughborough, under the agreement entered into 
some time ago. 


The Lighting of Parliament Street and Whitehall.—The Works 
Committee of the Westminster City Council reported, last Tuesday, 
having considered the subject of the lighting and maintenance of the 
high-power gas-lamps in Parliament Street and Whitehall, for which 
the Council have a contract with the Scott-Snell Self-Intensifying Gas- 
Lamp Company. The Contractors are in bankruptcy, and the patents 
had been taken over by Messrs. D. Anderson and Co., Limited, under 
licence. No contracts of the Scott-Snell Company were, however, 
taken over by Messrs. Anderson and Co.; and in the absence of a 
formal assignment of the above contract to them, they are under no 
obligation to the Council to perform the contract. The Committee 
were informed that the contract was not pecuniarily beneficial to the 
Scott-Snell Company, and, under the circumstances, they were of 
opinion that the best course was to treat it as being at an end, and to 
make fresh arrangements for the maintenance oftheJamps. They had 
therefore instructed the City Engineer (Mr. J. W. Bradley) to obtain 
competitive tenders. ’ 


Sequel to the Penrith Gas Explosion.—Our readers may remember 
that early in November last considerable damage was done to some 
drapers’ premises at Penrith by an explosion which occurred during 
the laying of a gas-main. Atthe meeting of the Urban District Council 
last Wednesday, it was stated that the last claim made on the Council 
had been settled for £350. The Clerk reported upon the probable 
cost of the explosion. He said the amount was estimated at £3420. 
An application was made to the Local Government Board for power 
to obtain a short-period loan to meet the costs; but the Board replied 
that they could not find any statutory authority enabling them to 
sanction one for the purpose. The Gas Committee, therefore, resolved 
that the price of gas should be increased, as from the 1st of January, 
from 2s. 4d. to 2s. 8d. per 1000 cubic feet to ordinary consumers, and 
that the prepayment meters should be adjusted proportionately. The 
causes of the serious losses resulting from the explosion were also con- 
sidered in regard to the action and responsibility of the Manager ; and 
it was resolved that the payment of £100 to be made to him, in accord- 
ance with the arrangement of December, 1903, for preparing the plans, 
specifications, &c., and superintending the construction of the exten- 
sions at the works, should be withheld. 


Vibration from the Manchester Electricity Works.—We stated 
recently that a case in the Chancery Court of Lancashire (in which 
Mr. J. Emmott Barlow, M.P., sought an injunction and damages in 
respect to vibration caused to his premises in Dickinson Street by the 
Manchester Corporation Electricity Works) had been settled on terms 
which were not made public. The Corporation Committee have since 
reported that the agreement is in the following terms: Mr. Barlow 
to be recouped all expenditure to which he has been, or may be, put 
by reason of the vibration occasioned to his warehouse, either before 
or during the course of the action, together with interest at the rate of 
5 per cent. from the respective times of payment by him. Until the 
purchase money for the property is actually received by Mr. Barlow, 
the existing payment of {1000 a year to continue to be paid by the 
Corporation. The value of the warehouse and the injury sustained in 
respect of Mr. Barlow’s adjoining property are, for purposes of arbi- 
tration, to be taken to be its value at March, 1899, a date anterior to 
the first complaint of vibration. The purchase money and compensa- 
tion to be assessed on the basis of a compulsory sale by Mr. Barlow to 
the Corporation, the effect of which would be to entitle him to an 
addition of 10 per cent. upon the purchase money. Mr. Barlow to re- 
ceive the sum of £1000 as damages on the action being terminated. 
His costs as between solicitor and client of, and incident to, the agree- 
ment for reference, the arbitration, and the vesting of the property in 
the Corporation, and also all disbursements made by him for that pur- 
pose, to be paid by the Corporation. 
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Messrs. C. & W. Walker, Limited, have received from the Croydon 
Gas Company an order for twelve 24-inch Milbourne’s patent purifier 
valves, and 24 sets of Milbourne’s automatic rapid purifier cover 
fasteners, for working a set of six purifiers, 40 feet square. 


Proposed Concessions to Manchester Gas Consumers. 


Our readers will doubtless remember that for some time past an 
agitation has been going on in Manchester in favour of a reduction in 
the price of gas for power and manufacturing purposes, The Gas 
Committee of the Corporation, at their meeting last Friday, discussed 
the question at length, and adopted the following resolutions: ‘‘ That 
this Council be recommended to reduce the price of gas supplied 
through gas-engines for power purposes by 3d. per 1000 cubic feet— 
that is, from 2s, to 1s. 9d. within the city, and from 2s. 3d. to 2s. with- 
out the city—subject to the gas so used being supplied through a 
separate meter provided by the Corporation, and through separate | 
fittings to be supplied and fixed by the consumer, as from March 25, | 
1906.’ ‘* That the City Council be further recommended to empower | 

i i ive and consider applications from c S no 
ervd sae aa tee mnbateans purposes daky through a ouuneuniter | sa tee a ce ene ¥, pest Foun mal his Bre Shes 
to be provided by the Corporation, through fittings to be supplied and | “ape Th 4 iheust poe! ad "q patie reshertaanie | 
fitted by the consumer, and to invest this Committee with discretionary | nes gp ag es ee ag = Bhai ei oe vw _ pew — 
powers to determine (1) what is a manufacturing purpose, and (2) to | jining of additional sm to the sulphate of ae li stores, f : 
fix the price at which gas so used shall be charged to meet each in- | the Bolton Corporation Gas Depereane : and for acid ioaia an 
dividual case. a ee will come before the Council draining-tables for the Blyth and Cowpen and Newmarket Gas Com. 
at their meeting on the 8th prox. panies. A similar large order has been received for export to India. 


The gas and oil engine making business of Crossley Bros. was 
rather more profitable in the past year than in 1904; the amount at 
the disposal of the Directors being £104,671, compared with £101,954. 
The balance of dividend at the rate of 12 per cent. makes a total of 
Ir per cent. for the year, and is the fifth successive distribution of this 
amount. The carry-forward is increased from £19,061 to £21,768. 


Messrs. Joseph Taylor and Co. have received a repeat order for 
one of their double detachable ammonia, detachable acid and steam 
pipe saturators, for the Stroud Gas Company ; and also for a 14-inch 
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Sales of Water Stock and Shares. - Last Thursday, Mr. Atkinson 
Gibson sold £20,000 of the additional ordinary 5 per cent. stock of the 
Sunderland and South Shields Water Company, in 100 lots, at from 
£115 to {121 each. The previous day, Messrs. Parish and Stafford 
Walter sold some fro shares in the Horncastle Water Company at 
£15 7s. 6d. and £15 ros. per share. 

Gas Maoager Found Shot.—On Saturday morning, a man at the 
Killamarsh Gas-Works discovered the body of the Manager, Mr. 
Adam Cro0k. Deceased had part of his head shot away; and an 
inquest will have to be held. Mr. Cook, who leaves a wife and 
family, was highly respected in the district. On the day previous to | 
the tragic discovery, he had been seen by several people, and then 
appeared to be in his usual cheerful frame of mind. 


The Portsea Island Gas Compauy aud the Prepayment Meter | 
Consumers.—The Portsea Island Gas Company are still experiencing 
difficulties with consumers who are supplied by slot meters, owing | 
to their assertions that the latter are not sufficiently strong to resist | 
being brokeninto. Ia one case recently, the Company's suit to recover 
before the Justices failed (see ante, p. 436); but this decision has not 
been acquiesced in by other Portsmouth Magistrates in two subsequent 
cases. The value of the gas consumed in one instance was 83. 8d., 
in the other 153. 91., and each defendant maintained that the meter 
had been broken op:n. One was ordered to pay the full amount ; but 
in the other case an order for 43 81. only was mide—it being apparent 
that the meter had b2en tampered with since the defendant had left 
the house. 

The Sulphur Question at Tottenham.—At the last meeting of the | 
Tottenham District Council, the Public Health Committee again | 
brought up a recommendation that the Tottenham and Edmonton Gas | 
Company should be prosecuted for supplying gas containing an excess | 
of sulphur. The matter had been referred back to them at the previous | 
meeting ; but the Committee adhered to their previous decision. An | 
amendment was proposed that no prosecution should be instituted for 
six months, unless there was an excess of ro grains of sulphur beyond 
the 20 grains allowed by the Act. The mover said it had been shown 
that the danger to health from the slight excess of sulphur was as | 
nothing compared with the abominable nuisance of trying to get rid of 
it by the process of lime purification. One or two members supported 
the recommendation ; but the amendment was carried by 13 votes 
to 9. 








The annual festival of the employees at the Dawsholm and Temple 
Gas- Works took place in the Burgh Hall, Maryhill, on the 16th inst, 
Bailie Peter G. Stewart presided, and was supported by Councillor 
H. J. Miller, Mr. Alex. Wilson (the General Manager), Mr. A. M. 
Macleod (the Station Manager), Mr. James Lowe (the Assistant General 
Manager), Mr. A. Smith of the Tradeston works, and others. The 
hall was tastefully decorated by the works bunting, and the usual 
lighting arrangements were augmented by means of a large number of 
Welsbach Kern inverted burners ; the entrance hall being lighted by 
means of Humphrey lamps. The Chairman made reference to the 
good work done by the Workmen’s Friendly Society during the past 
year, and also mentioned that a superannuation scheme for all the 
Glasgow Corporation employees was at present in the handsof a Special 
Committee, of which he was the Convener. In the course of the even- 
ing, Mr. Wilson thanked thestation managers, assistants, and men for the 
support he had met with in the past, and said it gave him great pleasure 
to think that a superannuation scheme was at last being formed, as he 
had been agitating for it for years. The concert, which was followed 
by an assembly, proved to be one of the most successful yet held. Mr. 
G. Braidwood, as the Secretary, had charge of the arrangements for 
the festival as well as those for the extra lighting. 


The first annual dinner of the inspectors in the Maintenance 
Department of the South Metropolitan Gas Company was held at 
the Manchester Hotel on the 17th inst.—Mr. H. C. J. Edwards, 
Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., the Engineer to the Lambeth Borough Council, in 
the chair. There were about 70 guests. The usual loyal toast having 
been honoured, Mr. A. W. Tricker (in the unavoidable absence of Mr. 
A. W. Millar) proposed ‘‘ The South Metropolitan Gas Company and 
the Maintenance Department.’’ He said that when the department 
was initiated in January, 1902, the staff numbered only four, whereas 
now it consisted of fifty ; and it had fully justified itsexistence. Mr.H. 
Edwards, the head of the department, in responding, testified to the 
good feeling existing between the staff and himself. Hesaid that when 
they started work four years ago they had 18,000 incandescent burners 
to look after; whereas now they had 44,000. He thought he should 
be safe in saying that the work of the department was not confined to 
maintenance, but had become educational in character ; for the Com- 
pany’s customers had not only learnt how to economize their consump- 
tion, but how to keep their burners in the highest state of efficiency. 
In acknowledging the toast of ‘‘The Chairman,” proposed by Mr. 
Brooks, Mr. Edwards expressed bis pleasure at being present at the 
maintenance inspectors’ first annual dinner. He said he had been 
associated with the South Metropolitan Gas Company for 22 years; 
and he was proud that his son was one of the staff. The other toasts 
were ‘‘ The Visitors’’ and ‘‘ The Committee.’’ The proceedings were 
enlivened by an excellent programme of vocal and instrumental music 
interspersed with recitations. The arrangements were all well carried 








The Campbeltown Gas Corporation have accepted the tender of : 
Messrs. Hanna, Donald, and Wilson, of Paisley, for the supply and | 
erection of a two-lift telescopic gasholder and steel tank, to plans | 
and specification prepared by Mr. Dugald Currie, the Engineer and 
Manager of the gas-works. The holder will have a maximum capa- 





city of 206,000 cubic feet. 


out by the Stewards. 








WANTED, FOR SALE, CONTRACT, &c., ADVERTISEMENTS IN THIS WEEK’S “ JOURNAL.” 


Situations Vacant. 
MANAGER OR PRACTICAL FOREMAN 
Trave). Box 1002, Sell’s, London, 
DRAUGHTSMAN. NO. 4565. 


Situation Wanted. 


INSPECTOR DISTRIBUTION DEPARTMENT, &c. No. 4564. 
Agency Wanted. Progress, c/o Willing’s. 
Agencies Wanted for Australia. No. 45066. 
Plant, &c. (Second-Hand) for Sale. 


CoaL ELEVATING AND STORING PLANT. 
Cannon Street, E.C. 

GASHOLDER AND TANK, STATION METER, CAST-IRON 
AND STEEL MAINS, SyYPHONS, Pic Leap. Kildwick 
Gas-Works. 

Retorts, MouTHPIECES, ASCENSION, &c., PIPEs, 
HyprauLic Mains, Furnace IrRoN WorK, AND 
SEAL VaLvEs (UNUSED). Yeadon and Guiseley Gas 
Company. 

STATION ME€TER. 

STATION METER. 

STREET LANTERNS. 


Company Meeting. 
CAGLIARI GAS AND WATER Company. Offices, 
(t1, lronmonget Lane), March 6. Three o'clock. 


Stocks and Shares. 
ALLIANCE AND DusLtn GAs COMPANY. 
BEXHILL WATER AND GAs COMPANY. 
CearA Gas Company. March 6. 
Hornsey Gas Company. March 6. 
York GaSLIGHT Company. March 13. 


(Gas METER 


Wenham, 


Kilbarchan Gas Company. 
Redditch Gas Company. 
Malton Gas Company. 


March 6. 
Match 12. 





TENDERS FOR 
Benzol. 
MippLeton Gas DEPARTMENT. Tenders by March 5. 


Coal and Cannel. 
SALFORD Gas DEPARTMENT. Tenders by March 15. 


Cookers. 
Pontypripp GAs DEPARTMENT. Tendets by March 12. 


Fire-Clay Goods. 
HEBDEN BRIDGE AND MyTHOLMROYD GAs BOARD. 
Tenders by March 7. 
MippLeTton Gas DEPARTMENT. Tenders by March 5. 


General Stores, Oils, Paints, Shovels, &c. 


HEBDEN BRIDGE AND MyTHOLMROYD GAS BOARD. 
Tenders by March 7. 


MIDDLETON Gas DEPARTMENT, Tenders by March 5. 


Lime. 
HEBDEN BRIDGE AND MyTHOLMROYD GAs BOARD. 
Tenders by March 7. 
MIDDLETON GAS DEPARTMENT. Tenders by March 5. 
Meters. 
Bancor (Co. Down) Gas DEPARTMENT. Tenders by 
March 20. 


MIDDLETON GAs DEPARTMENT. Tenders by March 5. 





Oil for Gas Making. 


CARLISLE GAS DEPARTMENT. Tenders <4 March 5. 
PONTYPRIDD GAS DEPARTMENT. Tenders by March 12. 


Oxide of Iron. 
CaRLISLE Gas DEPARTMENT. Tenders by March 5. 


Pipes, &c. 


HEBDEN BRIDGE AND MyTHOLMROYD GAS BOARD. 
Tenders by March 7. 

MippLETON Gas DEPARTMENT. Tenders by March 5. 

YORKTOWN AND BLACKWATER GAs Company. Tenders 
by March 15. 


Steel Roof, &c. 


SHEFFIELD GASLIGHT ComPANY. Tenders by March 6. 


Sulphuric Acid. 


MIDDLETON GAS DEPARTMENT. Tenders by March 5. 
PonTYPRIDD GAS DEPARTMENT. Tenders by March 12. 
RAMSGATE GAS DEPARTMENT. Tenders by March 10. 


Tar and Liquor. 
CaRLISLE Gas DEPARTMENT. Tenders by March 5- 
ExeTER GASLIGHT CoMPANy. Tenders by Match 10. 
RAMSGATE GAS DEPARTMENT. Tenders by March 10. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 





Whatever is intended for insertion in the ‘* JOURNAL” must be authenticated by the name 


and address of the writer ; not necessarily for publication, but as a proof of good faith. 


COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the “JOURNAL” should be 
received at the Office NOT LATER than TWELVE O’CLOCK NOON ON 
MONDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s issue. 


Orders for Alterations in, or stoppages of, PERMANENT ADVER- 
TISEMENTS should be received by the FIRST POST on SATURDAY. 


Wanted, For Sale, and Tender Advertisements, Six Lines and 


under, 3s.; each additional Line, 6d. 





( 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to the “ JOURNAL.” 
United Kingdom: One Year 21s.; Half Year, 10s. 6d.; Quarter, 6s. 6d. 
Payable in Advance. 
Abroad (in the Postal Union): £1 7s. 6d., payable in advance. 


If credit is taken, the charge is 25s. a year. 





All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be addressed to 
WaLTeR KING, 11, Bott Court, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Telegrams: ‘‘GASKING, LONDON.’’ 


Telephone: P.O. 157la Central. 





eee 


OXIDE OF IRON. 


() NELLL'S OXIDE 
For GAS PURIFICATION. 


LARGEST SALE OF ANY OXIDE, 





SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT. 


GAS PURIFICATION & CHEMICAL CO., LD. 
PALMERSTON HovsE, 
OLD BroaD STREET, Lonpon, E.C, 


WINKELMANN’S 


‘6 *FOLCANIC” FIRE CEMENT. 
Resists 4500° Fahr. Best for GAS-WORKS, 


ANDREW STEPHENSON, 182, Palmerston House, Old 
Broad Street, London, E.C, ‘* Volcanism London.”’ 


AZINE—A radical Solvent and Pre- 
ventative of Naphthalene deposits, which has 
been used for many years on the Continent for the 
cleaning of Mains and Services, and is now being 
adopted in England. Itis also used for the Enrichment 
of Gas, and has an Illuminating Value of double that of 
90 per cent. Benzol. 
Supplied by C, Bourne, 120, Manor House Road, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 


ROTHERTON & CO., LIMITED. 


Offices: Commercial Buildings, LEEps. 
Correspondence invited. 


GLASS SHADES of every description, 
for all kinds of Interior GAS LIGHTING. 
Illustrated sheets on application. 
JOHN WALSH WALSH, 
SoHo AND VEsTA Guiass Works, BIRMINGHAM, 
elegrams: ‘* VESTA, BIRMINGHAM,”’ 
National Telephone: No. 63. 
London Show-Room: 4, HotBorn Crrcvs, E.C., 


AS TAR wanted. 


BROTHERTON AND Co., Lip., Tar Distillers. 
Works: BrirMincHam, Giascow, LEEDS, LIVERPOOL, 
AND WAKEFIELD, 


HYDRATED OXIDE OF IRON. 
REPARED from Pure Iron. 


Twice as Rich as Bog Ore. 
Gives no Back Pressure. 
The Cheapest in the Market, 
Can be Exchanged for Spent Oxide. 
ReaD Houuipay AND Sons, Lirp., HUDDERSFIELD, 


SULPHURIC ACID for Sale, specially 


suitable for making Sulphate of Ammonia. 
BROTHERTON AND Co., Lip., Chemical Manufacturers. 
Works : BinmineHam, LEEDS, and WAKEFIELD. 


“NUGEPE” GAS PLANT CEMENT. 
OHN E. WILLIAMS AND CO, 
LOWER MOSS LANE, 
MANCHESTER, 8.W. 


For all Joints in connection with Oil-Gas Plant 
and Sulphate Plant. 

For all Gas Joints. 

For all Tar Joints. 

For all Ammonia Joints. 


AR AND LIQUOR WANTED. 


Best Prices paid. 
ENT AND Co,, 


Ouse Chemical Works, SELBY. 
































GAS OILS. 
EADE-KING, ROBINSON, & CO. 
» Represent the Strongest Independent Re- 
fineries in America; also Petroleum Spirit for Gas 
Enrichment. 8, ExcHANGE STREET, MANCHESTER, and 
11, OLD Hat STREET, LIVERPOOL, 


— 


MMONIACAL Liquor wanted. 
BROTHERTON AND Co., Ltp., Ammonia Distillers. 
Works: BrruincHam, GLasacow, Lerps, LIVERPOOL, 
AND WAKEFIELD, 








& J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters 


J. Limited), Globe Meter Works, OLDHAM, and 
54 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, Lonpon, 8.E. 

WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, PREPAYMENT 
METERS, STATION METERS, AND GOVERNORS. 
REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION, 
Telephones: 254 Oldham, and 2412 HOP, London. 
Telegrains :— 

‘* BRaDDOCcE, OLDHAM,”’ and ** METRIQUE, LONDON.”’ 





DUTCH OXIDE OF IRON. 


SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT. 





HE First Dutch Bogore Co., Ltd., 
HOLLAND. 


General Manager (for England and Wales )— 
CHARLES E. FRY, LEAMINGTON. 


General Manager (for Seotland)— 
J. B. MACDERMOTT, 11, Bothwell 8t., GLASGOW. 


OXIDE OF IRON. 
(NATURAL.) 
BALE & CHURCH will be pleased to 
send Quotations and Samples on application. 
SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED. 


—- FIRE CEMENT for all Retort and Furnace 
work. 


PAINT for Gasholders, Purifiers, &. 
5, Crookep Lane, Lonpon, E.C, 





SULPHURIC aciD 





PECIALLY prepared for the Manv- 
facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 
SPENCER, CHAPMAN, & MESSEL, LTD. 
(with which is amalgamated Wy. Pearce & Sons, LTD.), 
36, Mark Lane, Loxoon, E.C. Works: SILVERTOWN, 


Telegrams: ‘‘ HypRocHLORIC, LONDON,” 
Telephone 341, AVENUE. 








TO WATER AND GAS COMPANIES 
REQUIRING CAPITAL. 
HE Water and Gas Debenture Share 


Investment Trust, Limited, of 87, High Street, 
Tunbridge Wells, are prepared to Invest £10,000 
Capital in above, and also to Underwrite Progressive 
Water and Gas Companies’ issues. 


THE KEITH LIGHT. 


OVER 2000 INSTALLATIONS IN DAILY USE. 
EE illustrated advertisement in next 
week’s issue. 


JAMES KEITH AND BLACKMAN Co., LTD., 27, Farring- 
don Avenue, Lonpon, E.C., 


ATENTS AND TRADE MARKS 


PUBLICATIONS, **MERCHANDISE MARKS 
ACT, and Decisions thereunder,” 1s.; “* TRADE 
SECRETS v. PATENTS,” 6d.; ‘‘DOCTRINE of 
EQUIVALENTS, Mechanical and Chemical,’ 64d.; 
SUBJECT-MATTER of PATENTS,” 6d. 

MEWBURN, ELLIS, & PRYOR, Chartered Patent 
Agents, 70 and 72, vor meng | Lane, London, W.C. Tele- 
grams: ** Patent London,’’ Telephone: No. 243 Holborn, 


‘TO MANUFACTURERS. 
ADVERTISER, with large Connection 


and Travellers, doing business with Gas Com- 

panies, Factors, Ironmongers, &c., desires another 
Agency, on Commission Terms. 

Write, ‘‘ ProereEss,’’ Box 1055, Willing’s, 125, Srranp. 


YVANTED, Agencies for Australssia 


by First-Class Firm having connection among 
Gas Companies and GasConsumers. Good Gas-Engine 
and Suction Plant. Plant and Materials used by Gas 
Companies. First-Class References supplied. 
Apply, in first instance, to No. 4566, care of Mr. King, 
11, Bolt Court, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


DVERTISER seeks Situation as In- 


SPECTOR of Distribution Department. Practical 
and thoroughly Experienced in all Branches, Control 
of Workmen, Automatic Installations, Public and Private 
Lighting, Mains and Services, and Advising Consumers. 
Married. References. 

Address No. 4564, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEET STREET, E.C, 


WV ANted, for an Engineering Works 


in the North of England, a Good DRAUGHTS- 
MAN, well up in Gas Plant in all details, Structural 
Work, and Quantities. 
Apply. by letter, to No. 4565, care of Mr. King, 11, 
Bolt Court, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


GAS-METER TRADE. 
WANTED, Manager or Practical Fore- 


man (non-Society), with thorough Experience 
and up-to-date Knowledge of Production in all Branches, 
Wet and Dry. 
Applications must be accompanied by Special Re- 
ferences, Qualifications, Age, last Employment, &c., 
Box 1002, SELL’s, Fleet Street, Lonpon. 





























ULPHATE OF AMMONIA 


SATURATORS and all LEAD and TIMBER 
WORK in Connection with Sulphate Plants. 
We guarantee promptness, with efficiency for Re- 
pairs, 
JOSEPH TAYLOR AND Co,, CENTRAL PLUMBING WoRKS, 
Button, 
Telegrams: Saturators, Botton, Telephone 0848, 





WV ANten, Gas Meters, Obsolete, Wets 


or Drys, for Cash. 
Rosse Works, Leeds Road, BRADFORD. 


TREET Lanterns for Sale, 14-inch 


and Bray’s. Second-Hand. 
Apply Matton Gas CoMPany. 








F OR SALE, Station Meter. Capacity, 
2400 cubic feet per hour, 4-inch Connections and 
Valves; Also GAS-GOVERNOR, 6-inch Connections. 
To be seen at Kilbarchan Gas-Works. 
Particulars from the MANAGER. 


REDDITCH GAS COMPANY. 
TATION Meter for Sale. Handsome 


design. Perfect Condition. Capacity, 11,200 feet 
per hour. Cheap to immediate purchaser. 
ALBERT E, LayTon, 
Manager. 


(745 PLANT for Sale—I can always offer 

NEW and SECOND-HAND GAS APPARATUS, 
including Retorts and Fittings, Condensers, Exhausters. 
Scrubbers, Washers, Purifiers, Gasholders, Tanks, 
Valves, Connections, &c. Also a few COMPLETE 
WORKS, Compare Prices and Particulars before 
ordering elsewhere. 

J. F. Buaketry, Gas Engineer, Thornhill, Drwssury. 


COAL ELEVATING AND STORAGE PLANT. 

HE Liquidator of the Electric Turbine 
Gas-Retort Charging and Discharging Machine 

Company, Limited, offers FOR SALE the following 
Plant (by Graham, Morton, & Co., Limited), now at 
Beckton Gas-Works—viz., Coal Elevating and Storage 
Plant, including One Wrought-Iron Jigger Feeder and 
4-Roll Crusher, with 20-inch Elevator. No reasonable 
Offer refused. 

Offers should be made to the LiqurpaTor, Mr. W. K, 
Wenham, 27, Martin’s Lane, CANNON STREET, E.C. 


F OR SALE, cheap,the undermentioned— 
Four PURIFIERS, 10 ft. by 10 ft. by 4 ft. 6 in. 
deep, complete 

Two ditto, 10 ft. 














l y 10 ft. by 4 ft. 6 in. deep, com- 


lete. 
Two ditto, 10 ft. by 5 ft. by 4 ft. deep, complete. 
One Cast-Iron SCRUBBER, 12 ft. high by 6 ft. dia. 
One ditto 4-inch VERTICAL CONDENSER. 
A quantity of good GAS-VALVES, all sizes, from 
4-inch to 24-inch diameter. 
Inquiries Invited for any other Gas Plant, ; 
Apply to Sam~. WHILE & Son, 60, Queen Victoria 
Street, Lonpon, E.C. 


OR SALE— 


GASHOLDER and Cast-Iron TANK, Diameter 
42 feet, Capacity 33,000 cubic feet. 
6-inch STATION METER. 
420 10-inch Cast-Iron MAINS, 9 feet lengths. 
Four 10-inch SYPHONS. 
One 10-inch Steel MAIN, 21 feet long. 
200 6-inch Cast-Iron MAINS. 
90 5-inch ditto. 
LEAD (in Pigs), 30 cwt. 
Tenders are invited for the whole or any portion of 
the above, to be sent in on or before March 3, 1906, to 
F.. H. Pickies, Gas-Works, KiLDWICcK. 


TO GAS COMPANIES AND CONTRACTORS. 
Pus Yeadon and Guiseley Gas Company 


have for Sale— 

Twenty 19 in. by 14 in. by 8 ft. 6 in. overall 
Q-RETORTS, with Mouthpieces and Lids. 

Twenty Sets of 5-inch ASCENSION, ARCH, and 
DIP PIPES. 

Four STEEL HYDRAULIC MAINS, each to 
accommodate 5 Dip Pipes. 

Four Sets of DIRECT FURNACE IRONWORK. 

Four SEAL VALVES. 

The whole of the Ironwork has never been in use, 
and was new when erected Seven years ago, when it 
was decided to adopt Regenerator Settings, 

Applications and permission to view to be 
Mr, Epwarp LisTEeR, Manager. 
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OBERT DEMPSTER & SONS, Ltd. 
Contractors for Complete CARBONIZING 
PLANTS and every description of GAS APPARATUS 


and ELEVATING and CONVEYING PLANT, Ross 
Mount IRon-WorRES, ELLAND. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF SALFORD. 


(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


HE Gas Committee invite Tenders for 


the supply of COAL and CANNEL required at 
their Works during a period of One Year. 

Forms of Tender may be obtained on application to 
Mr. Wm. W. Woodward, Engineer, Gas Offices, Bloom 
Street, Salford. 

Sealed Tenders, endorsed *‘Tender for Coal,’’ ad- 
dressed to the Chairman of the Gas Committee, Town 
Hall, Salford, to be delivered to me not later than 
Three p.m. on Thursday, the 15th of March, 1906. 

L. C, EVANs, 
Town Clerk. 








Town Hall, Salford, 
Feb. 23, 1906, 


RAMSGATE CORPORATION. 


(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


TENDERS FOR TAR. oe 
HE Gas and Water Committee invite 
TENDERS for the purchase of the Surplus TAR 
(150,000 Gallons or thereabouts) to be made between the 
ist of April, 1906, and the 3lst of March, 1907. 

Tenders to be sent in on or before Saturday, the 10th 
day of March, 1906, addressed to the Chairman of the 
Gas and Water Committee, Gas-Works, Boundary 
Road, Ramsgate, and endorsed ‘‘ Tender for Tar.”’ 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any Tender. 

Further Particulars on application to 

T. N. Ritson, 
Engineer and Manager. 





Gas and Water Offices, 
Boundary Road, Ramsgate. 


RAMSGATE CORPORATION. 


(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


TENDERS FOR SULPHURIC ACID. _ 
HE Gas and Water Committee invite 


TENDERS for the supply of about 225 Tons of 
best BRIMSTONE ACID (what is known as 80 per 
cent. Acid, with a specific gravity of 142° Twaddel), to 
be delivered in equal monthly quantities between the 
Ist of April, 1906, and the 3lst of March, 1907. 

Tenders to be sent in on or before Saturday, the 10th 
day of March, 1906, addressed to the Chairman of the 
Gas and Water Committee, Gas-Works, Boundary 
Road, Ramsgate, and endorsed *‘ Tender for Sulphuric 
Acid.”’ 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. 

Further Particulars on application to 

T. N. Ritson, 
Engineer and Manager. 








Gas and Water Offices, 
Boundary Road, Ramsgate. 


CITY OF CARLISLE. 


TENDERS FOR PURCHASE OF TAR. 
HE Gas Committee are prepared to 


receive TENDERS for the Purchase of the sur- 
plus COAL and WATER-GAS TAR to be produced at 
their Works for a period of One Year from the Ist of 
April next. 

Tenders, endorsed *‘Tar,’’ and addressed to the 
Chairman of the Gas Committee, to be delivered at the 
Office of the Town Clerk not later than Monday, 
March 5, 1906. 

Further Particulars may be had on application to the 
undersigned. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any Tender. 

W. J. Smita, B.Se., 


Engineer and Manager. 








Gas-Works, Carlisle, 
Feb. 14, 1906. 


CITY OF CARLISLE. 


TENDERS FOR OXIDE OF IRON. 
HE Gas Committee are prepared to 
receive TENDERS for the supply to their Works 

of about 200 Tons of OXIDE OF IRON, delivery to be 
made over a period of One Year from April 1 next. 

Tenders, endorsed *‘ Oxide of Iron,’’ to be addressed 
to the Chairman of the Gas Committee, and delivered 
at the Office of the Town Clerk not later than Monday, 
March 5, 1906. 

Further Information may be had on application to 
the undersigned. 

No pledge is given for the acceptance of the lowest 


or any Tender. 
W. J. Smitu, B.Sc., 
Engineer and Manager. 





Gas-Works, Carlisle, 
Feb. 14, 1906. 


CITY OF CARLISLE. 


TENDERS FOR GAS OIL. 
THE Gas Committee are prepared to 


receive TENDERS for the supply of 1100 to 1200 

Tons of GAS OIL, for the manufacture of Carburetted 
Water Gas, during a period of One, Two, or Three Years, 
at the option of the Contractor, from April 1 next. 

Tenders, endorsed ‘‘Gas Oil,’’ and addressed to the 
Chairman of the Gas Committee, to be delivered at the 
Office of the Town Clerk not later than Monday, 
March 5, 1906. 

Forms of Tender and other Particulars may be had 
on application to the undersigned. 

The lowest or any Tender will not necessarily be 


accepted. 
W. J. Smiru, B.S8c., 
Engineer and Manager, 





Gas-Works, Carlisle, 
Feb. 14, 1906. 








TENDERS FOR TAR. 
HE Directors of the Exeter Gaslight 


and Coke Company invite TENDERS for their 
surplus TAR for Twelve Months, from the 25th of 
March next, at per ton of 200 Gallons, delivered into 
Contractor’s tanks at the Company’s works. 

Sealed Tenders, endorsed ** Tender for Tar,’’ will be 
received by the undersigned on or before Saturday, the 
10th of March next; but the Directors do not bind 
themselves to accept the highest or any Tender. 

By order, 
W. A. PADFIELD, 
Engineer and Secretary. 
Feb. 20, 1906. , 


URBAN DISTRICT OF BANGOR (CO. DOWN ). 


(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


HE Council of the above District in- 


vite TENDERS for the supply of DRY METERS 
for One Year, from the Ist of April, 1906. 

ee are to be delivered at the Gas-Works, carriage 
paid, 

Further Particulars can be had, if required, from 
the Gas Manager, Mr. B. Mitchell. 

Tenders, endorsed ‘* Meters,’’ will be received by me 
up till Twelve o’clock noon on Tuesday, the 20th of 
March, 1906. 

The lowest or any Tender not necessarily accepted. 

JAMES MILLIKEN, 
Clerk of the Council. 





Town Hall, Bangor, 
Feb. 21, 1906 


TO ROOF CONTRACTORS. 


HE Directors of the Sheffield United 


Gaslight Company invite TENDERS for the 
Supply and Erection, at their Neepsend Station, of a 
STEEL ROOFP, 263 feet long by about 57 feet span, to- 
gether with the RAISING of the Two existing Side 
Spans, one of which is 263 feet long by 19 ft. 10 in., and 
the other 145 feet long by 19 ft.6 in.; the whole forming 
part of the Roof over the No. 2 Retort-House. 

Drawings may be seen, and Bill of Quantities with 
Specification and Form of Tender obtained, upon ap- 
plication to the Company’s Engineer, Mr. John W. 
oem Commercial Street, on and after Monday, 

eb. 19. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. 

Sealed Tenders, endorsed *‘ Tender for Roof,’’ must 
be delivered by post to the undersigned not later than 
the first post on Tuesday, the 6th day of March. 

HansuryY THOMAS, 
General Manager and Secretary. 
Commercial Street, Sheffield, 
Feb. 14, 1906. 


TENDERS FOR GAS-MAINS. 
HE Yorktown and Blackwater Gas 
Company invite TENDERS for the following 
Cast-Iron GAS-MAINS— 

1100 Yards of 10-inch, 
4 s 99 
eee 
2200 


99 4 39 








3400 9 99 

The 10-inch and 8-inch Pipes to be delivered to Black- 
water Station (South Eastern Railway), and the 6-inch, 
4-inch, and 3-inch to Wellington College Station (South 
Fastern Railway). 

The Contractor is to specify the length and weight 
per pipe in each size. 

All Pipes to be new, grooved in socket, and coated 
with Dr, Angus’ solution. 

Tenders, stating time required for delivery, which 
must be in rotation as stated above, to be addressed to 
the undersigned before the 15th of March, from whom 
any further Particulars may be obtained. 

J. MEIKLEJOHN, 
Engineer and Manager, 

Feb, 26, 1906. 


PONTYPRIDD URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL. 


(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


PURCHASE OF SULPHURIC ACID AND 
GAS-COOKERS 


HE above Council invite Tenders for— 


(1) The Supply of 100 Tons of SULPHURIC 
ACID for Sulphate Manufacture, in quanti- 
ties as required. 

(2) The Purchase of Slot and Hiring COOKERS. 

Specification and Form of Tender may be obtained 
— Mr. Edward Jones, Engineer, Gas-Works, Tre- 
orest. 

Tenders, on the prescribed Form, sealed, and en- 
dorsed ‘‘ Acid, No. 3 Contract,’’ or *‘ Cookers, No. 1 
Contract,’’ as the case may be, must be received by the 
undersigned not later than noon on Monday, the 12th 
of March, 1906, 








J. COLENSO JONES, 


Clerk to the Council. 
District Council Offices, 
Pontypridd, Feb. 21, 1906. 


PONTYPRIDD URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL. 


(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


OIL FOR CARBURETTED ‘WATER-GAS PLANT. 

HE above Council invite Tenders for 

the supply of about 300 Tons of OIL for the 
Manufacture of Carburetted Water Gas. 

The Oil is to have a flashing point of not less than 
73°, Abel’s test. 

Sealed Samples and Analyses of Oils offered must be 
sent to Mr. Edward Jones, Engineer, Gas-Works, 
Treforest, from whom any further Information may be 
obtained. 

The prices must be quoted per Imperial gallon, and 
must include delivery in seller’s tank at the Gas- 
Works Siding, Glyntaff, on the Alexandra Docks and 
Railway Company’s line. 

Tenders, sealed, and endorsed ‘‘ Gas Oil,’’ must be 
received by me not later than noon on Monday, the 
12th of March, 1906. 





J. CoLENSO JONEs, 
Clerk to the Council. 
District Council Offices, 
Pontypridd, Feb. 21, 1906. 








HEBDEN BRIDGE AND MYTHOLMROYD 
GAS BOARD. 
HE above Gas Board are prepared to 
receive TENDERS for the supply of SUNDRY 
STORES, including LIME, RETORTS, FIRE-BRICKs 
OILS, PAINTS, SHOVELS, TUBES, FITTINGS, &c.’ 
required at their Gas-Works during the Twelve Months 
ended March 81, 1907. 

Further Particulars and Forms of Tender, &c., may 
be had on application to Mr. E. J. Wellens, Engineer 
and Manager, Gas-Works, Hebden Bridge. 

Tenders, to be endorsed ‘‘ Sundry Stores,” addresseq 
to the Chairman, Gas Board, and delivered at my 
Office on or before Wednesday, March 7, 1906. 

R. CRABTREE, 
Clerk to the Gas Board, 
Council Offices, 
Hebden Bridge. 


BOROUGH OF MIDDLETON. 


HE Corporation of Middleton are pre- 


_ pared to receive TENDERS for the following 
Articles and Goods— 

SUNDRY STORES for the Gas-Works (METERS, 
TUBES and FITTINGS, FIRE-CLAY GOODS, OILs, 
LIME, VITRIOL, BENZOL). 

Further Particulars and Form of Tender from 
Mr. E. E. J. Anderson, M.I.M.E., Gas Engineer. 

Tenders, addressed to the Chairman of the Gas 
Committee, endorsed ** Tender for Sundry Stores,” are 
to be delivered at my Office on or before Monday, the 
5th of March, 1906. 

The Corporation do not in any case bind themselves 
to accept the lowest or any Tender. 

Persons or Firms tendering for these Articles or 
Goods are required to conform to a Fair Wages Clause 
which is contained in each Form of Tender. 

FREDERICK ENTWISTLE, 








Town Clerk, 
Town Hall, Middleton, 
Feb. 17, 1906. 
CAGLIARI GAS AND WATER COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


NOTICE is Hereby Given, that the 

ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of the 
Shareholders of this Company will be held at the Com- 
pany’s Offices, No. 11, Ironmonger Lane, in the City of 
London, on the afternoon of Tuesday, the 6th day of 
March, 1906, at Three o’clock, to receive the Report 
of the Directors, and for the General Business of the 
Company. 

The TRANSFER BOOKS WILL BE CLOSED from 
the 13th of February to the 6th day of March inclusive, 

By order of the Directors, 
Wm. B. Peat, 
Secretary. 
11, Ironmonger Lane, London, E.C., 
Feb, 24, 1906. 


BEXHILL WATER AND GAS COMPANY. 
SALE BY TENDER OF ORDINARY SHARES. 


HE Directors Give Notice that they 


will be prepared to receive, not later than Twelve 
o’clock at noon on Monday, the 12th day of March, 1906, 
sealed TENDERS for 1500 ORDINARY SHARES of 
£10 each, being a further portion of the Additional 
Capital the creation and issue of which was authorized 
under the powers of the Bexhill Water and Gas Order, 
1901, by Resolution of the Extraordinary Meeting of 
the Shareholders of the Company held on the 30th day 
of January, 1902. 

This Capital is required for payment of Contracts 
which have been entered into for carrying out the Ex- 
tension Works authorized by the Company’s Act of 1904. 

The Shares will rank with the existing Ordinary 
Shares for a maximum dividend of Seven per cent. 

The minimum price below which no Tender will be 
accepted has been fixed at £10 10s. per share. 

In the event of the receipt of Tenders at the lowest 
Price accepted for a larger number of Shares than those 
proposed to be issued, such Tenders will be subject to 
a pro rata diminution. 

Every purchaser will be required, on notice being 
given of the acceptance of his Tender, forthwith to pay 
to the Company the full price of the Shares sold to him, 
including any premium; and if from any cause what- 
ever such price shall not be paid on or before the 21st 
day of March next, interest at 10 per cent, shall be paid 
thereon from that date until payment. 

The registered holders of the Shares now sold will be 
entitled to dividend from the date of payment for same. 

Forms of Tender can be obtained personally or 
letter from the Offices of the Company. 

By order of the Board of Directors, 
Rost. DouGLAS JESTY, 
Secretary. 





Offices of the Company : 
5, Sea Road, Bexhill-on-Sea. 


THE YORK UNITED GASLIGHT COMPANY. 


SALE BY TENDER OF DEBENTURE STOCK, 


under the provisions of the York United Gaslight 
Company’s Act, 1898, 


Minimum Price, £100 PER CENT. 


NOTICE is Hereby Given, that in pur- 


suance of a Resolution passed at a Meeting of 
the Company specially convened for the purpose, and 
held on the Ist day of February, 1906, it is the intention 
of the Company to SELL BY TENDER £35,000 RE- 
DEEMABLE DEBENTURE STOCK, entitled to a 
fixed preferential interest of £3 15s. per centum per 
annum, and to be paid up in full on or before the 20th 
day of March, 1906, and all such Stock may be redeemed 

by the Company at par on the Ist day of January, 1926. 
Particulars and Conditions of Tender may be obtained 
on application at the Gas Company’s Offices, Davygate, 
York, or at the York City and County Bank, or any of 
its Branches, and sealed Tenders, marked ‘‘ Tender for 
York Gas Stock,’’ must be lodged with the Gas Com- 
pany, Davygate, York, not later than Ten o’clock a.m. 

on Tuesday, the 18th day of March, 1906. 
y order, 
MATTHEW LEAF, 
Secretary. 





Gas Offices, Davygate, 
York, Feb. 13, 1906. 
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ISSUES BY AUCTION OF GAS AND WATER 
STOCKS AND SHARES. 


R. ALFRED RICHARDS begs to 
notify that his ISSUES by AUCTION under 
PARLIAMENTARY POWERS of STOCKS and 
SHARES in LONDON, SUBURBAN, and PROVIN- 
CIAL GAS and WATER COMPANIES take place 
PERIODICALLY at the Mart, TOKENHOUSE 
D, E.C. : : 
ye vee for Issuing such Capital, and also for includ- 
ing Gas and Water Stocks and Shares belonging to 
Private Owners in these Periodical Sales, can be 
obtained on application at Mr. ALFRED RICHARDS’ 
OrFicEs, 18, Finssury Crrcvus, E.C, 





By order of the Directors of the 
ALLIANCE AND DUBLIN CONSUMERS’ 
GAS COMPANY. 





NEW ISSUE OF 2500 £10 ORDINARY SHARES. 
R. ALFRED RICHARDS will Sell the 


ABOVE BY AUCTION, at the Mart, E.C., on 
Tuesday, March 6, at Two o’clock precisely, in Lots. 
Particulars of the AUCTIONEER, 18, FINSBURY 
Circus, E.C. 








GAS STOCKS AND SHARES 
IN THE 
HORNSEY GAS COMPANY. 
£440 CONSOLIDATED STOCK and £400 FIVE PER 
CENT. PREFERENCE STOCK. 





CEARA GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 
100 £10 ORIGINAL SHARES. 
R. ALFRED RICHARDS will Sell the 


ABOVE BY AUCTION, at the Mart, E.C., on 
Tuesday, March 6, at Two o’clock, in Lots. 





THE 
“BOYS” 


CALORIMETER 


for determining the calorific 
value of gases 


iS MADE BY 


JOHN J. GRIFFIN & SONS, 


LIMITED, — 
Makers of Scientific Apparatus, 


KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 




















GILBERT LITTER 


Conveyor and Elevator Specialists, 


Smethwichk, Birmingharm. 
Make known your wants for Conveyors and Elevators 
to GILBERT LITTLE, the Pioneer Specialist; he will 

supply them, 





Particulars of the AUCTIONEER, 18, FinsBurRy 
Circus, E.C, 
Now Ready. Price 5s.6d, Post Free. 





Reports or DisTRICT 
Gas ASSOCIATIONS For 1905. 


LONDON : 
WALTER KING, 11, Bolt Court, Fieet Srreet, E.C. 


JOHN HALL & CO. OF STOURBRIDGE: 


LIMITED, 


STOURBRIDGE, 
Manufacturers of 


FIRE-BRICKS, LUMPS, TILES, 
GAS RETORTS, 


And every description of Fire-Clay Goods. 











RETORTS CAREFULLY PACKED 
FOR SHIPMENT. 





THOMAS DUXBURY & CO., 


16, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. 


Best Gas Coal and Cannel, giving High IIllu- 
minating Power, Large Yield per ton, and 
reasonable in Price. 


Telegrams: *‘ DARWINIAN, MANCHESTER.” 
Telephone 1806. 


“ROTARY” 
STATION METER. 


Efficiency 








Demonstrated. 





APPLY— 


T. G. MARSH, 


MAWSON CHAMBERS, DEANSGATE: 
MANCHESTER. | 


TROTTER, HAINES, & CORBETT, 


BRETTELL’S ESTATE “™ >: 


FIRE-CLAY & BRICK WORKS, 
STOURBRIDGE. 





Manufacturers of GAso-RETORTS, GLASSHOUSE 
FURNACE & BLAST-FURNACE BRICKS, LUMPS, 
TILES, and every description of FIRE-BRICKS. 
Special Lumps, Tiles, and Bricks for Regenerative 
and Furnace Work. 

SHIPMENTS PROMPTLY AND CAREFULLY EXECUTED, 





Lonpon OFrFicE: H, CRESSWELL & Co., 
LEADENHALL CHAMBERS, 4, St. Mary Axs, E.C, 


MIRFIELD GAS COAL 


UNEQUALLED. 
Sperm Value 878°85 Ibs. per Ton. 








Please apply for Prices, Analyses, and Reports, to the 
MIRFIELD (Gas coAL) COLLIERIES 
RAYVENSTHORPE. near DEWSBURY. 

LONDON: 22, Park Village East, N.W. 


HEATHGOTE GAS COAL, 


Rich in Illuminating Power and yield of Gas 


Above the Average in Weight and Quality 
of Coke. 


Maintains a High Standard in Residuals. 


THE GRASSMOOR CO., Lo., 


CHESTERFIELD. 














‘BUFFALO’ INJECTOR 


Operated == Class A lifts 24 ft. 
Entirely 















Telegrams : re 
‘* Temperature I GREEN & BOULDING, 
London. = — LIMITED, — 
Tel. No. 12,455 28, New Bridge St., 
(Central. sun LONDON, &.C. 








NOW READY, 


THE SECOND EDITION OF 


GAS COMPANIES’ BOOK=KEEPING. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE KEEPING OF GAS COMPANIES’ ACCOUNTS. 
By JOHN HENRY BREARLEY, of Longwood, and BENJAMIN TAYLOR, of Cleethorpes. 


The only Complete Treatise on Gas Companies’ Book-Keeping ever published. 








This Book will be found invaluable to those desirous of obtaining a thorough grasp of Gas Companies’ Book-Keeping and Accountancy. 

A complete set of Transactions are dealt with ; the same being entered into the various Books, and posted into the Ledgers. A Model 
Balance-Sheet is prepared from the set of transactions and postings. 

Forms and subsidiary books are illustrated and described. The linking together of the various books is shown at a glance by means 


of a Chart. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 


(First Edition). 


The Accountant.—‘ No pains have been spared by the authors to make this book complete in every respect. The system of accounts re- 


commended is not only a model of clearness, but also fully adequate to meet all reasonable requirements. 


Generally the get-up of the 


book, and of the various forms and specimen rulings shown therein, is excellent. The work will be found both useful and reliable, 
while its convenience is greatly enhanced by the inclusion of an adequate index.”’ 


Gas Engineer’s Magazine.—“ It is difficult to speak too highly of the clearness in which the authors have set down every detail. 


The 


‘Model set of Books’ appear to us to be about as complete as experience and careful thought can make them. The authors have 
placed within the reach of every official of a gas undertaking a book that*we venture to prophesy will become a standard work, and 
will prove the guide, philosopher, and friend of all those who are engaged in the keeping of gas-works accounts.”’ 

Leeds Mercury.— The explanatory remarks are given in language that cannot be misunderstood.”’ 


The Volume contains Two Works—(1) Gas Companies’ Book-Keeping; (2) Useful Forms for Gas Undertakings. 
Price Net: Complete, Cloth Bound, 12s. 6d.; Morocco Gilt, 18s. 


LONDON: WALTER KING, 11, BOLT COURT, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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_ ALEXANDER CAMERON, 
GAS AND CANNEL COAL MERCHANT, 


48, WEST REGENT STREET, 
GLASGOW. 


NEWBATTLE CANNEL. 


Highest Results in Gas, & Excellent Coke. 








QUOTATIONS ON APPLICATION TO 


THE LOTHIAN COAL COMPANY, 


or without planed 





PIPES and CONNECTIONS, 14 to 48 inches | 
in diameter, and make and erect to order 
RETORTS, PURIFIERS, and TANKS, with 
joints, 
GIRDERS, SPECIAL CASTINGS, &c,, re- 
‘quired by Gas, Water, Railway, Telegraph, 
| Chemical, Colliery, and other Companies. 


JAMES OAKES & CO., THOMAS TURTON 


ALFRETON IRON-WORKS, — | 
AND 
Wenlock Iron Wharf, 21 & 22, Wharf Road, | 
CITY ROAD, LONDON, N. 


Manufacture and keep in Stock at their Works | 
(also large Stock in London) 





AND SONS, Limitep, 


‘SHEAF WORKS, SHEFFIELD, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
FILES OF BEST QUALITY 

FOR ENGINEERS. 


STEEL OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, 


SCREW STOCKS, TAPS AND DIES, 
SPANNERS, RATCHET BRACES, LIFTING JAOKs, 


COLUMNS, 








ee en | Nore.— Makers of HORSLEY’S PATENT es era a page 
NEWBATTLE COLLIERIES, .SYPHONS. These are cast in one piece, AND ENGINEERS’ TOOLS GENERALLY, 
' without Chaplets ; doing away with Bolts, Nuts, Lonpon OFFicEx : 
DAL F< EITH,N.B. and Covers, and rendering Leakageimpossible. g9, CANNON STREET, E.c, 
66 icq ’ 
VITERNUS BOWENS' Ltd. Successors, 


FOR 


PAINT GASHOLDERS. 
Makers: JOHN E. WILLIAMS & CO., mo:2"tSne, MANCHESTER, S. W. 


MODERN METHODS OF 


SAVING LABOUR IN GAS-WORKS 


(With Sixty Illustrations), 


By C. E. BRACKENBURY, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. 


Being a Reprint of Six Articles contributed to the ‘“* Encrmerrine Times,” 





I. Historical and General IV. Coke Plant. 
Introduction. 
II. Inclined Retorts. V. — Water-Gas 


III. Stoking Machinery for 


Horizontal Retorts. | VI. Purifying Plant. 


PRICE 3s. 6d. NET. 


LONDON : WALTER KING, 11, BOLT COURT, FLEET ST., E.C. 





STOURBRIDGE. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
BEST FIRE-BRICKS; INCLINED, HORIZONTAL, and 
SECTIONAL RETORTS ; LUMPS, TILES, &c., of 
every description. 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 








S. S. STOTT & CO., 


ENGINEERS, 
HASLINGDEN, nr. MANCHESTER. 


LIME & OXIDE ELEVATORS & CONVEYORS. 


COAL AND COKE STORAGE PLANTS. 
Coal and Coke Elevators and Conveyors. 


STAMPED AND RIVETTED STEEL ELEVATOR BUCKETS. 
DETACHABLE CHAINS AND SPROCKET WHEELS. 


HIGH-CLASS STEAM ENGINES. BEAM PUMPING-ENGINES, &c, 








ARROL-FOULIS 
Patent Automatic Machinery 


FoR 


DRAWING AND CHARGING 
GAS-RETORTS. 


Full Particulars may be obtained from the 
Sole Makers, 


SIR WILLIAM ARROL & 60., Limited, 


GLASGOW. 


[See Illustrated Advertisement, Feb. 6, p. 388.] 











THOMAS BUGDEN, 


— India-Rubber, Guttapercha, Air-proof, and Waterproof Manufacturer, 
SX 116 & 118, Goswell nant 





















Gas Bags for repairing one 
Round Shape. All Sea 
Stitched and — 


Gas Bags for repairing Mains’ 


sles Shape. ll Seams 


3titched and Taped. _ 


Oilskin 
Clothing, 
Diving and 

Wading 

Dresses, 

Sewer Boots, 
Tar Hose, 
Stokers’ Mitts, 
Bellows, &c. 





Sewer and 
Fireman's Boots 
and Stockings 





ORIGINAL MAKER OF 


GASEBAGS FOR MAINS. 


Contractors’ and Miners’ Woollen 
Jackets, Trousers Hats, &c. 








ON THE ANALYSIS AND VALUATION 


OF 


OXIDE OF IRON & LIME FOR PURPOSES OF GAS PURIFICATION, 


With Notes on the DETERMINATION OF SULPHURETTED HYDROGEN AND CARBON DIOXIDE IN GAS LIQUOR. 


Amended and Enlarged from Articles published in the “JOURNAL OF GAS LIGHTING.’’ 


By LEICESTER GREVILLE, F.I.C., F.C.S., 
Member of the Society of Public Analysts, and of the Society of Chemical Industry. 


HM. 


Price 2s. 6d. Net. 


Late Chemist to the Commercial Gas “Company, London 





London : 


WALTER KING, 11, BOLT COURT, FLEET STREET, E.C. 








HARRIS & PEARSON, 


STOURBRIDGE, ENGLAND, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIRE-CLAY GAS-RETORTS, FIRE-BRICKS, LUMPS, & TILES of Every Description. 


GLAZED BRICKS AND PORCELAIN BATHS. 
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LSBACH LIGHT 


(PATENTED) 














Fig. 35. 100 C.p. ; Fig. 607. 600 c.p. Fig. 35a. 300 c.p. 
Self-Intensifying. Self-Intensifying. 


WELSBACH “GC,” “GX,” AND PLAISSETTY MANTLES, 
<—-id. each, subject. . 


Thousands of the above Lamps in use and giving 
satisfaction. 





EACH LAMP AND MANTLE GUARANTEED. 





TH E 


WELSBACH INCANDESCENT GASLIGHT CO, 


LIMITED, 


2 to 14, Palmer Street, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
Telegrams: “WELSBACH, LONDON” | Telephone: 290 WEST. 
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THE WIGAN COAL & IRON CO,, LIM" 


Are exclusive Owners of the well-known HAIGH HALL & KIRKLESS HALL GAS COAL COLLIERIES, and supply 
the Best Wigan Arley Mine Gas Coal, Gas Nuts, Gas Cannel, Cannel Nuts, &c. 


ENGLAND District orrice: 0, CORPORATION STREET, BIRMINGHAM—Sole Agent: A. C. SCRIVENER. 








Telegraphic Address: “WIGAN, BIRMINGHAM.” Telephone No. 200. 
pistricr orrice:; 0, STRAND, LONDON—C. PARKER d& SON, Sole Agents. 
Telegraphic Address: “Parker, London,” 





SPLENDID CARBONIZING RESULTS, 


The “Gas World” Analyses of the Accounts of Gas Undertakings show that the 
HIGHEST RESULTS in GAS MADE and GAS SOLD per Ton of Coal Carbonized 
were obtained at SCARBOROUGH, where improved Klonne Retort Settings, con- 
structed by us, are SOLELY in use. Many other Towns where these Settings have 
been adopted are also giving splendid results both as to Gas Made and Coke Sold. 


THOMAS VALE & SONS, Lrp. Contractors, STOURPORT. 


KLONNE SETTINGS A SPECIALITY. High-Class Work only. 
GASHOLDER TANE.S. BUILDINGS. 


EVANS “ RELIABLE” STEAM FIRST AWARDS EVERYWHERE. 


PUOMYP Hh Write for No. 8 Catalogue. 
For TAR and all Thick Fluids. = 
























Telegrams : 
‘EVANS, WOLVERHAMPTON.” 
National Telephone No. 39. 
London Office, 
SALISBURY HOUSE, LONDON WALL, E.C. 


ss JOSEPH EVANS & SONS, 


ee oe oo CULWELL WORKS, 


| Sareretrsttett : 
=} ==: rs * 7 5 came = poucee 
ene = =" WOLVERHAMPTON 
ie: Se » te oa @ 
4 , »' nome 

























Stoking Machinery is now in 
general operation at all large works, 
and the use of same has thrown a greater 
strain on the Retorts, thus the latter have to with- 
stand a greater amount of wear and tear than formerly. 
After experimenting, we have succeeded in producing a Retort 
much harder in its general texture and composition, which we feel 


confident will give satisfactory results. 





LONDON: 2 & 38, NORFOLK STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


LEEDS: Wortley. LIVERPOOL: 21, Leeds Street. 
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TIMMIS’S PATENT ‘ 


CLINKERING DOOR, Gasholders 


Illustrated Advertisement, with full Particulars, 
in “JOURNAL” for April 4, 1905, p. 66. 


GEO. H. TIMMIS, Tanks, 








GAS PLANTS. 





River Stour Works, STOURBRIDGE. CAST-IRON AND STEEL. 
Telegrams: ** TIMMIS, LYE.” National Telephone: 13, LYE. 
oof HARPER & MOORES, LTD., Patent Pressed Steel Tanks 
STOURBRIDGE. 


from Stock. 


RED BAN D HUMPHREYS & GLASGOW’S CARBURETTED 
UNBREAKABLE WATER-GAS PLANTS. 


INCANDESCENT MANTLE} | Steel Structures 


Made in England, by a secret process, from 3-ply Ramie 
and strengthened to prevent breakage, 
100-Candle power. 


OUTSHINES & OUTLASTS ALL OTHERS. 


Sample Dozen, post free 2s. 11d. THOMAS PIGGOTT & 60 LTD.. 
Second Quality Mantles, Special Line, 18s. per Gross. ae 
a ee eee Telegrams; DLIRMINGHAM,  qeepnone: 


LAW, 11, New Market St., BLACKBURN. BHM.” London Office : 63, QUEEN VICTORIA ST. 86 & 4546. 





a 





of every description. 





















BROWNE & CHANDLER’S PATENT 
Vaporizing Condensers. 


In these Air Condensers a greatly increased efficiency is secured by Internal Evaporation of a 
comparatively trifling quantity of water, with or without Fan draught. 











i, BIS SS os) MN A OO ER Eee 
st =e KT U.S he ee Ue 














‘|ArreliGas 


| 
| 
| 
| 





| SIDE ELEVATION TRANSVERSE SECTION 
t HORIZONTAL TYPE. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS— 


Messrs. W. J. JENKINS & CO., Ltp., RETFORD. 





END ELEVATION 
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muss umm pS WMPROVEME,).” Osan 
, S MANCHESTER,” 


« O 
€>° Gas and General Engineers. ~” D 














CONTRACTORS FOF 


COMPLETE RETORT-HOUSE PLANT 


EITHER ON 


THE HORIZONTAL OR INCLINED SYSTEMS. 


rad 

















| 
t 
‘ 





Photograph showing West’s Coke-Conveyor dealing with the Coke from Nineteen Through Beds of Retorts. 


WEST S moves wrest HOT-COKE CONVEYOR, 


With Special Chain constructed with a minimum number of parts, and having Large Joint Pins 
with ample Bearing Surfaces. 


WEST'S STOKING MACHINERY OC" ;No Manual systems 


eG Lae! 


COAL BREAKING, ELEVATING, & STORING PLANTS. 
BELTON'S PATENT AUTOMATIC RELIEF APPARATUS FOR HYDRAULIC MAINS. 


Manufacturers for America: Riter-Conley Manufacturing Company, Pittsburg. 
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BIGGS, WALL, & CO.. 


Works: New Southgate. 
13, CROSS STREET, FINSBURY, LONDON, E.C. oon roxnow: 
ou AUULNNNUI NU ] il 














etates. 


' 


Telephone: 273 CENTRAL. 
UH HNN 
THT HM - 
= UU 


. “RAPID” MANUAL 


CHARGING 
MACHINE. 


Annual Yield per Retort in. 
creased many thousands 
of feet. 


UUUUTUTAN TATA: 


i 
iil 
jill 

| il ' 


rr 





saseahbaata hdd that? 


EVEN CHARGES. 


Repeat Orders— 


Yeovil, Newport, 
Worthing, Southbank, 
Aldershot, Trowbridge. 


io i | 
! k 


VM 





Machines can be seen working 
at any of the following 
Gas-Works :— 


ALDERSHOT, HARLOW, 
He re iyaen= WORTHING, NEWPORT (MON), 
Fo] aah te YEOVIL, GRAYS, 


TATTLE ieee 


i 
Vi — 


———————— 
—$<—<—— 






UNUNUTC A CA UAT 









MMMM MMMM Ns }=§6NORMANTON, TRURO, 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE, GOOLE. 
As worked by one Man at Harlow Gas-Works. ABERGAVENNY, &c., &c. 












Every Description of 


FIRE-CLAY GOODS 


OF BEST QUALITY ONLY. 





Personal attention given 
to all orders. 








INCLINED 

AND HORIZONTAL 
RETORTS “Paratier ‘Sections. 
SPECIALS FOR WATER GAS PLANTS. 


CHECKER BRICKS ALWAYS IN STOCK. 
LARGE STOCKS KEPT. 





GAS ENGINEERS. 


Contractors for, and Erectors of, all Gas-Works Plant. 


REGENERATORS, GENERATORS, ano 
DIRECT-FIRED RETORTS. 


RESULTS GUARANTEED. 











Complete Installations of Horizontal and Inclined Retorts. 


ADDRESS— 


NEWTON CHAMBERS, CANNON STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
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Station Governors. 








Fig. 


BRUCE PEEBLES & CO., LTD., 


TAY WORKS, 


Telephone: 244 LEITH. 





Fig. 1. 








lever. 


Air loading from a distance. 


danger from leakage is avoided. 


outlet pressure. 





Fic. 3. Illustrates our Underground 


Fic. 1. shows our Standard Patent 
Safety Station Governor. The loading is 
conveniently arranged to be done by means 


of small weights on the counter balance 


Fic. 2. is our Standard Governor for 


In both arrangements the Governors 
are completely enclosed so that the bell 


cannot be tilted out of position, and all 





These Governors are very sensitive in 


action and give an absolutely constant 





Constant Pressure Governor, while Fic. 4 - 





shows the Differential Underground District 
Governor. In Fic. 3 the Pressure remains 
constant irrespective of changes of the Inlet 
Pressure, while in Fic. 4 the Governor 
automatically increases or diminishes the 
pressure following the changes made at the 
Station Governor. It is particularly use- 
ful for Hilly Districts. 


Fic. 3 is shown for loading by weights; 
it may also be regulated by Air Pressure 
from a distance. Both Governors occupy 


very little space. 





ENGINEERS, 











District Governors. 


TAAAAASAYL 
SBAABAVELG 








Fig.7 4. 





BONNINGTON, EDINBURGH. 


Telegrams: “‘TANGENT, EDINBURGH.” 
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ey MANNESMANN 
| ; LAMP POSTS 


WORLD. 
made throughout of 


€7:49 16) De 
at ©) oy» 2 a 
WELDLESS STEEL TUBING 
including base, ring, and ladder rest. 














/ SILES anv STYLES. 


<r 


—? 





oRIGINAL : 
MAKERS or SPIRAL GUIDED 
HOLDERS. 


Gasholder 


WITH LARGEST 
METAL TANK IN 


JH EWORL 





Light, Strong, Unbreakable, and Cheap. 





GAS, WATER, & STEAM TUBES 
AND FITTINGS. 





WELDLESS STEEL 
SPIGOT & FAUCET PIPES 


for Gas and Water Mains. 














~ me a EY, a al 
Sa GAS PLANT 


SQ Tubes can be supplied up to ro inches diameter and 
. REA OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


in lengths up to 40 feet. 


THE BRITISH MANNESMANN 
TUBE COMPANY, LTD,, 


110, CANNON ST., LONDON, E.C. 


Birmingham Depét: Bridge Works, LISTER ST. 
Works : LANDORE, SOUTH WALES. 





CLAYTON 
SON&C°L 
LEEDS — 














SAML, CUTLER 


MILLWALL, LONDON. 


GASHOLDERS, 
STEEL TANKS. 
















Circular describing 







the Jager System 
of Purification on 


application. 








Sa 


CARBURETTED WATER GAS 


on 
xX Maximum Efficiency Guaranteed. 


A LARGE NUMBER OF PLANTS IN OPERATION. 








Ewery Requirement for Gas-Works. 
(195) 
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UNITED CHEMICAL WORKS, 
JULIUS NORDEN & CO., 
94, LEADENHALL ST., LONDON, E.C. 





Now united with Seven other Incandescent 
Mantle Factories in England, Germany, 


and Italy. 





Thorium has dropped in Price. 





pas 


Before placing New Orders, please write us for our New Prices. 
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LIMITED 


GAS & WATER ENGINEERS, f 





























































Y 
GRANTON GAS Works 
FORTHE EDINBURGH & Leitn 


Two STATION merens, (4, 
EACH TO PASS 200000 CuB.F! 


PPR HOUR.ERECTED AT THE @ @_ GAs COMMISSIONERS. 


Fe I\NDRY | NGINEERIA 
ALLIANCE aul ‘ Se) : CRING Works. 
| Lascow- 
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The British 
estinghouse 


Electric and Manufacturing Company, Limited 


London and Manchester. 


Telephones :—London: 3261 and 2476 Gerrard. Manchester : 5222 and 4109 Central. 
Telegrams:—‘ Multiphase,” London. ‘“‘ Westinghouse,” Manchester. | Codes :—Westinghouse and Lieber. 
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Gas-E.ngines 











Fig. |.—Thirteen Westinghouse Producer Gas-Engines direct-coupled to Direct-current Dynamos. 
Aggregate capacity nearly 2650 B.H.P. (Walthamstow Urban District Council.) 

















Keep for Reference. 
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The British Westinghouse 


Electric & Mfg. Co., Ltd. 





Parallel Operation of Direct-Coupled Alternators guaranteed. 





“ is beginning to be generally acknowledged that the 
Westinghouse Gas-Engine is equal, and in many cases 


superior, to the most efficient type of steam-engine. 


Of simple construction, with few moving parts, and 


substantially built through- 





The following are a few of the prominent features 
of the Westinghouse Gas-Engine. Full descriptive 
particulars of the Company's various types of engines and 
of their principal parts, together with detailed information 
as to their working, are given in the larger publication : 

Westinghouse Gas- 





out, it is a_ thoroughly 


reliable engine. 


The crank-case is 
totally enclosed, and the 
engineis built on the vertical 
plan, which gives it a very 
compact and business-like 


appearance. 


The lubrication is auto- 
matic, ensuring a liberal 
quantity of oil being dis- 
tributed to all the main 
moving parts. 

Westinghouse Gas- 
Engines are suitable for 
operation on illuminating, 
producer, blast-furnace, or 





Engines, which will be 
sent, post free, on applica- 
tion. The Company will 
at all times be pleased to 
furnish any additional 
particulars required and 
to enter into corfes- 
pondence with intending 


purchasers. 


Speed Regulation 


The Westinghouse 
Gas-Engine operates on 
the 4-cycle system with a 
throttle controlling the 
amount of mixture 
admitted to the cylinders. 
By this means the strength 
of the explosion is adapted 


exactly to the power 





coke-oven gas. They are 





of the former type ranging 


built both single - and Fig. 2—540 B.H.P. Westinghouse Double-Acting Producer 
double-acting; the sizes Gas-Engine. (Hollins Mill Co., Marple.) of the explosions is regular, 


required. [he sequence 





and the turning movement 





from 10 to 250 B.H.P., 
while the latter are builtin sizes from 250 B.H.P. upwards. 


Fig. 3.—Four 250 B.H.P. Westinghouse Gas-Engines 
direct-coupled ts Westinghouse 3-phase 
Alternating-Current Generators. 

(London Paper Mills, Dartford.) 








is quite as uniform as is 


obtainable with any type of reciprocating steam engine. 
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Fig. 4.—Three 100 B.H.P. Westinghouse Gas-Engines 
direct-coupled to Direct-Current Dynamos. 
(Limerick Urban District Council.) 








Prompt Delivery 


of Standard Sizes. 
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The British Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Ltd. 








Parallel Operation of Direct-Coupled Alternators guaranteed. 





Parallel Running 


As a natural consequence of the above regulation of 
the engine, direct-connected alternators can be run in 


parallel without any trouble. A  gas-driven plant of this 





Smooth Running 


The Westinghouse Gas-Engine is noted for its smooth 
The latter, being 


a very important quality in gas-engines forming a part 


running and its freedom from vibration. 














Fig. 5.—220 B.H.P. Westinghouse Producer Gas-Engine coupled to a Westinghouse 3-wire Direct-Current Dynamo. 
(Messrs. Henley’s Telegraph Works, Co., Ltd.) 








description is illustrated in Fig. 3. 


Ignition 


The ignition is effected by a high-tension electric spark. 
There are no moving contacts in the combustion 
chamber, and the engine is under perfect control. The 


point of ignition is variable at the will of the operator. 


Quick Starting 


The engine is started by means of compressed air, 
and this operation can be accomplished by one man 


in less than a minute. 





of almost every modern plant, has received special 


attention. 


Quiet Exhaust. 


The Westinghouse Gas-Engine has a quiet exhaust, 
and is, consequently, eminently suitable for operation in 
places where noise must be avoided, such as private 
installations or electric-lighting plants for city or residential 


districts. 


Accessibility. 


Owing to the simplicity of the design all parts are 


accessible, and can be readily examined. 





Prompt delivery 


of Standard Sizes. 
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The British Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Ltd. 





Parallel Operation of Direct-Coupled Alternators guaranteed. 





Progress. 


The British Westinghouse Company is able to report a 


continuous growth of its 





A few typical Installations. 


Among the many successful gas-engine installations 


which the British Westing- 





business in this class of 
prime-mover. It now num- 
bers amongst its clients, 
having from a single to 
several units in constant 
service, many of the older 
staple industries of this 
country. These include 
iron works and shipbuilding 
yards; cotton mills—the 
only cotton mills in the 
kingdom, it is_ believed, 
using the gas-engine ; 
textile machine-makers ; 





house Company have 
carried out, may be men- 
tioned the following :— 


Walthamstow :— 
Thereare thirteen Westing- 
house Producer Gas- 
Engines installed in the 
power-house .of the 
Walthamstow Urban 
District Council, each con- 
nected to a direct-current 
dynamo. This is the largest 
power-house in the United 
Kingdom where gas-engines 





small arms factory ; paper 
mills; brick and tile 
makers ; cocoa and choco- 


late factories; pumping 





Fig. 6.—10 B.H.P. Westinghouse Petrol Engine coupled to 
Westinghouse direct-current dynamo. 
(For Private-House Lighting.) 


are exclusively used for 
lighting and traction pur- 
poses. Aggregate capacity 








stations; boot factories; and 


gas companies. 


This list takes no account of installations carried out for 
a very important, though modern class of customer, such as 
urban district councils. Modern undertakings naturally direct 
their choice towards the most efficient machinery for the work 
they require to do, and, so far, their decisions have been in 
the direction of the gas engine. It is, however, upon the 
waking up of the older industries to the advantages offered 
by the gas-engine that confidence in its future can best be 
based. The parallel operation of direct-coupled alternators 
is guaranteed. Installations of these, which the British 
Westinghouse Company has carried out from time to time, 


have given perfect satisfaction. 





nearly 2650 B.H.P. 


London Paper Mills, Dartford :—This installation 
comprises four 3-cylinder 250 B.H.P. Westinghouse 
Gas-Engines direct-coupled to Westinghouse Three-Phase 
Alternating-Current Generators. The alternators are run in 
parallel, and operate continuously throughout the week. (Fig. 3.) 


Limerick :—Three 100 B.H.P. Westinghouse Gas- 
Engines direct-coupled to continuous current generators are in 
operation here. This is another instance of the use of 


Westinghouse Gas Engines in a public electricity supply 
station. (Fig. 4). 


Railway Companies :—Four of the most important 
railway companies of Great Britain have installed Westing- 


house Gas-Engines, the plants aggregating more than 


3000 B.H.P. 











The British Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 





Head Offces:— 
LONDON : Westinghouse Building, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 


Branch Offces:— 


BELFAST: 7, Donegal Square. 
BIRMINGHAM: Central House, New Street. 


CARDIFF: “South Wales Daily News” Buildings, 102, St. Mary Street. 


GLASGOW : 65, Renfield Street. 
MANCHESTER: 5, Cross Street. 


ren eens Collingwood Buildings, Collingwood 
treet. 


SHEFFIELD: Market Place Buildings. 


Works :— 
MANCHESTER: Trafford Park. 


Agents :— 


For Australia, New Zealand, and Tasmanta. 
DUNEDIN: Noyes Bros. 1, Crawford Street. 
MELBOURNE: Noyes Bros., {5 and 17 Queen Street. 
SYDNEY: Noyes Bros., 109, Pitt Street. 
For South Africa. 
JOHANNESBURG, CAPE TOWN, and DURBAN. 
For India, Upper and Lower Burmah, and Ceylon. 
CALCUTTA : Jessop & Co., Ltd., 93, Clive Street. 


Note.—Please write to any of the above offices for our new fully detailed publication: Westinghouse Gas Engines, 
post free on application. 
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